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ABSTRACT 



This report presents the results of the 1998 NAEP (National 
Assessment of Educational Progress) writing assessment of fourth-, eighth-, 
and twelfth-grade students for the nation and for participating states or 
jurisdictions. It provides results for subgroups of students defined by 
various background and contextual characteristics. The Introduction frames 
the results by describing the objectives of the assessment and the kinds of 
questions it contained. Chapter 1 presents national results, including 
achievement level definitions and results, and exemplars of student writing 
from the assessment at each of the three achievement levels: Basic, 
Proficient, and Advanced. This is the first time NAEP has set achievement 
levels for writing. Chapters 2 and 3 present results for regions of the 
country and for subgroups of students (for example, male and female 
students) , by average scale scores and achievement levels, respectively. 
Chapter 4 provides information about some instructional practices. In that 
chapter, students' answers to such questions as "how often does your teacher 
talk to you about your writing" are reported, along with student performance 
data. Chapter 5 presents results of the state-by- state assessment done at 
grade 8, which was the first NAEP state -by- state assessment in writing. That 
chapter also reports results by subgroups of the population in each 
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participating state or jurisdiction. Chapter 6 explores in greater depth how 
student writing on the assessment was evaluated. It shows the scoring guides 
that were used and reports on student performance in narrative, informative, 
and persuasive writing. Chapter 6 also provides additional samples of student 
writing. Contains numerous tables and figures of data. Appendixes contain: 
information about procedures for the administration and evaluation of the 
assessment, as well as about how subgroups (such as race/ethnicity) were 
defined; standard errors for tables included in the body of the report; the 
percentage of students in each subgroup by state or jurisdiction; other 
contextual information, such as expenditures on education, from nonNAEP 
sources such as the census; more detailed achievement level results for 
subgroups of students; and results for students in nonpublic schools. (RS) 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is the nation’s only 
ongoing survey of what students know and can do in various academic subject 
areas. Authorized by Congress and administered by the National Center for 
Education Statistics in the U.S. Department of Education, NAEP regularly 
reports to the public on the educational progress of students in grades 4, 8, and 
12. In 1998 NAEP conducted a national writing assessment of fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students and a state-by-state writing assessment of 
eighth-grade students. 

This report presents the results of the NAEP 1998 writing assessment for 
the nation and for participating states and jurisdictions. Students’ performance 
on the assessment is described in terms of their average writing score on a 0-to- 
300 scale and in terms of the percentage of students attaining each of three 
achievement levels: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. 

The achievement levels are performance standards adopted by the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) as part of its statutory responsibilities. 

The achievement levels are collective judgments of what students should know 
and be able to do for each grade tested. They are based on recommendations by 
broadly representative panels of classroom teachers, education specialists, and 
members of the general public. 

As provided by law, the Acting Commissioner of Education Statistics, upon 
review of a congressionally mandated evaluation of NAEP, has determined that 
the achievement levels are to be considered developmental and should be 
interpreted and used with caution. However, both the Acting Commissioner 
and NAGB believe these performance standards are useful for understanding 
student achievement. They have been widely used by national and state officials, 
including the National Education Goals Panel, as a common yardstick of 
academic performance. 

In addition to providing average scores and achievement level performance 
for the nation and 39 states and other jurisdictions, this report provides results 
for subgroups of students defined by various background and contextual 
characteristics. A summary of major findings from the NAEP 1998 writing 
assessment is presented on the following pages, preceded by a summary of the 
assessment content. 
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The assessment included a variety of writing ^^prompts” (topics to which 
students responded) to inspire students’ best "Tirst-draft” writing. The Writing 
Framework and Specifications for the 1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress provided the objectives for the writing assessment. This framework, 
developed by NAGB, represents the expertise and experience of writing 
teachers, researchers and scholars, business leaders, and policymakers. The six 
objectives for the assessment, and how they were met, are listed below. 

OBJiCTIVi 1: 

Students should write for a variety of purposes: narrative, informative, 
and persuasive. 

Students at grades 4, S, and 12 responded to prompts asking for narrative^ 
informative^ and persuasive writing. 

OBJECTIVE 2: 

Students should write on a variety of tasks and for many different 
audiences. 

The 66 prompts on the writing assessment presented students with a variety of 
tasksy such as writing a letter to the editor of a newspaper^ offering advice to 
younger students^ reporting to a school committeCy and writing a story in the voice 
of a character. 

OBJECTIVE 3: 

Students should write from a variety of stimvdus materials, and within 
various time constraints. 

Some of the prompts included pictureSy photographsy poemSy or stories to inspire 
students^ writing. Some students at grades 8 and 12 received one 50-minute 
prompt. All other students received two 25-minute prompts. 

OBJECTIVE 4s 

Students should generate, draft, revise, and edit ideas and forms of 
expression in their writing. 

Each student who participated in the assessment was given a brochure to keep that 
included suggestions for planning and reviewing writing. Although the assessment 
time was limitedy a planning page was given for each prompt. 
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Students should display effective choices in the organization of their 
writing. They should include detail to illustrate and elaborate their ideas, 
and use appropriate conventions of written English. 

The scoring guides used to evaluate students^ writing focus on students^ abilities to 
organize their writings develop their writing with details^ and use the conventions 
of written English to present first-draft writing that communicates clearly. 

©BJEGTiVE 6: 

Students should value writing as a conununicative activity. 

The writing assessment included “backgrounds^ questions^ given to all participating 
students, which asked students whether they like to write. It also asked students 
about their writing practices at school and at home. 

Writing Scale Score and Achievement 
Level Hesults 

Elesulfs for the nation 

^ Average scores for the nation were set at 150 on a scale of 0 to 300 for all 
grades assessed (4, 8, and 12). This average can be used as a basis for 
comparison for states and population subgroups. 

^ At grades 4, 8, and 12, the percentages of students performing at or above 
the Basic level of writing achievement were 84, 84, and 78 percent, 
respectively; the percentages who performed at or above the Proficient level 
were 23, 27, and 22 percent respectively. One percent of students each at 
grades 4, 8, and 12 performed at the highest achievement level. Advanced. 

Results for the states and other jurisdictions 

► Of the 39 states and other jurisdictions that participated in the 1998 state- 
by-state writing assessment at grade 8 and that met the participation 
guidelines, the following had scale scores above the national average: 
Colorado, Connecticut, the Department of Defense domestic schools, the 
Department of Defense overseas schools, Maine, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The same group of states, with the 
exception of Colorado, Oklahoma, and Virginia, were also above the 
national average in terms of percentages of students at or above the 
Proficient achievement level. 
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[> At all three grades in 1998, female students had higher average writing scale 
scores than their male peers. In addition, the percentage of females at or 
above the Basic and Proficient achievement levels, and at the Advanced level, 
exceeded'that of males. 

[> At grade 4, the average writing scale scores for Asian/Pacific Islander 

students were higher than those for White, Black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian students. Also at grade 4, White students had higher average writing 
scale scores than Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students. At grades 8 
and 12, the average writing scale scores for Asian/Pacific Islander and White 
students were similar and were higher than those for Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students. 

[pQiireirDlfs' level ©{F edlcy)s©ffD©[n] 

Students in grades 4, 8, and 12 were asked to indicate their parents’ highest 
level of education. Consistent with pasfNAEP assessments, in 1998 
students who reported higher levels of parental education tended to have 
higher average writing scale scores. 



The 1998 results by region indicated that fourth and eighth graders in the 
Northeast and Central regions outperformed their counterparts in the 
Southeast and West. Among twelfth graders, students in the Southeast had 
lower average writing scale scores than did students in each of the other 
three regions. 

lype ©{F l©c©lfD©[n] 

^ In 1998, fourth and eighth graders in rural/small town schools and in 
urban fringe/large town schools had higher average writing scale scores 
than their counterparts in central city schools. Eighth and twelfth graders in 
urban fringe/large town schools had higher average writing scale scores 
than their counterparts in rural/small town schools. Twelfth graders in 
central city schools had average writing scale scores that were similar to 
the scores of their counterparts in urban fringe/large town schools and in 
rural/small town schools. 
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[> The NAEP 1998 writing assessment collected information on student 
eligibility for the federally funded Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch 
Program, which provides children near or below the poverty line with 
nourishing meals. At all three grades, students who were eligible for the 
Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program had lower average writing scale 
scores than students who were not eligible for the program. 




[> At all three grades, students attending nonpublic schools had higher average 
writing scale scores than their counterparts attending public schools. This 
result is consistent with the findings of past NAEP assessments. 
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[> At all three grades, over 80 percent of students reported that their teachers 
talked with them about their writing at least sometimes. At all three grades 
assessed, students who reported that their teachers either always or 
sometimes talked with them about their writing had higher average writing 
scale scores than those who reported that their teachers never did so. 



[> Eighty-one percent of fourth graders, 79 percent of eighth graders, and 75 
percent of twelfth graders reported that they or their teachers saved their 
written work in a folder or portfolio. Students who reported that they or 
their teachers saved their writing in a folder or portfolio had higher average 
writing scale scores than those who reported they did not save their work in 
a folder or portfolio. 
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Computer use 

^ At all three grades, over one-third of students used computers for writing 
drafts or final versions of stories or reports at least once a week. At the 
fourth grade, 35 percent of students used computers for writing drafts or 
final versions of stories or reports once or twice a month. At grades 8 and 
12, 39 and 42 percent of students, respectively, used computers for writing 
drafts or final versions of stories or reports once or twice a month. 

^ Fourth-grade students who reported using computers for writing drafts or 
final versions of stories or reports once or twice a month had higher average 
writing scale scores than those who reported never or hardly ever using 
computers for this purpose and those who used computers for this purpose 
at least once a week. At grade 8, students who used computers for this 
purpose once or twice a month had higher scores than those who did so at 
least once a week. At grades 8 and 12, students who reported using 
computers for writing drafts or final versions of stories or reports at least 
once a week or once or twice a month had higher average writing scale 
scores than those who reported never or hardly ever using computers for 
this purpose. 



Writing drafts of a paper 

^ Over 80 percent of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade students reported 
that their teachers asked them to write more than one draft of a paper at 
least sometimes. At grades 8 and 12, students whose teachers always asked 
them to write more than one draft of a paper had higher average writing 
scale scores than did their peers whose teachers sometimes or never asked 
them to do so. At grade 4, there was no relationship between students’ 
reports of writing more than one draft and student performance. 

Planning writing on the assessment and in class 

^ On the assessment, students were provided a space to plan their writing in 
any written form, as well as a brochure with suggestions about how to do 
so. Most students in the assessment were given a test booklet with two 
25 -minute writing prompts. At the fourth grade, 47 percent of students 
planned for at least one of the two prompts in their test booklets, as did 
66 percent of eighth grade rs.and 67 percent of twelfth graders. At all three 
grades, students who did visible planning for both writing prompts had 
higher average writing scale scores than students who did visible planning 
for one prompt or neither prompt. 
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[> Students at grades 8 and 12 reported on how often their teachers asked 
them to plan their writing. Eighty-six percent of eighth graders and 
84 percent of twelfth graders reported that their teachers asked them to plan 
their writing at least once or twice a month. At both grades, students who 
reported that their teachers asked them to plan their writing at least once a 
week, or once or twice a month, had higher average writing scale scores 
than students who reported that their teachers never or hardly ever asked 
them to plan their writing. 



Types regadirag msaS’errais sra the home 

Students were asked about the presence of four types of reading materials in 
the home: a newspaper, an encyclopedia, at least 25 books, and magazines. 
Thirty-eight percent of fourth graders, 51 percent of eighth graders, and 53 
percent of twelfth graders reported having all four types of reading materials 
in the home. At all three grades, the more of these four types of reading 
materials were reported to be in the home, the higher the average writing 
scale scores. This result is consistent with the results of past NAEP 
assessments in a variety of subject areas. 

Discyssireg st^mdies of home 

1^ Students at all three grades were asked how often they discuss things they 
have studied in school with someone at home. Seventy-six percent of fourth 
graders, 69 percent of eighth graders, and 67 percent of twelfth graders 
reported discussing what they have studied in school with someone at home 
at least once a week. At all three grades, the more frequently students 
discussed their studies with someone at home, the better their average 
writing scale scores. Again, this result is consistent with those of earlier 
NAEP assessments in many subjects. 
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This report comprises six chapters, each focusing on different results of the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment. The Introduction frames the results by 
describing the objectives of the assessment and the kinds of questions it 
contained. Chapter 1 presents national results, including achievement level 
definitions and results, and exemplars of student writing from the assessment at 
each of the three achievement levels: Basic^ Proficient^ and Advanced. This is the 
first time NAEP has set achievement levels for writing. 

Chapters 2 and 3 present results for regions of the country and for 
subgroups of students (for example, male and female students), by average scale 
scores and achievement levels, respectively. Chapter 4 provides information 
about some instructional practices. In that chapter, students’ answers to such 
questions as “how often does your teacher talk to yf>u about your writing” are 
reported, along with student performance data. 

Chapter 5 presents results of the state-by-state assessment done at grade 8, 
which was the first NAEP state- by- state assessment in writing. That chapter also 
reports results by subgroups of the population in each participating state or 
jurisdiction. This information is supplemented by four appendices: Appendix C 
presents the percentage of students in each subgroup by state or jurisdiction, 
while Appendix D presents other contextual information, such as expenditures 
on education, from non-NAEP sources such as the census. Appendix E 
provides more detailed achievement level results for subgroups of students, 
and Appendix F presents results for students in nonpublic schools. 

Chapter 6 explores in greater depth how student writing on the assessment 
was evaluated. It shows the scoring guides that were used and reports on 
student performance in narrative, informative, and persuasive writing. Chapter 6 
also provides additional samples of student writing. The student samples and 
scoring guides may prove useful especially to teachers by giving examples of 
students’ writing for the NAEP writing assessment and explanations of how that 
writing was evaluated. 

The remaining appendices are technical ones: Appendix A provides 
information about procedures for the administration and evaluation of the 
assessment, as well as about how subgroups (such as race/ethnicity) were 
defined. Appendix B provides standard errors for tables included in the body of 
the report. 
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As technological developments usher in the twenty-first century, writing to 
create and to communicate remains essential to our lives in the “information 
age.” The ability to write clearly and effectively is particularly valuable in an era 
of increasing specialization. 

By writing about science, history, and other subjects, as well as about 
literature, students deepen their knowledge of those subjects and learn how to 
communicate that knowledge effectively. Writing itself is an act of discovery. 

Many writing instructors for the past several decades have emphasized that 
writing is a recursive process, requiring continual rethinking and revision. In 
today’s writing classrooms, one can observe students learning how to plan, 
critique, and revise their own writing, as well as learning how to critique that of 
others. By reflecting on their writing, students become better writers, able to 
express themselves more clearly and to shape their communications to the needs 
of specific audiences. 

The ability to write is important in a variety of situations. Writing has many 
purposes; for example, to inform people about problems or events, to persuade 
people to adopt positions on issues, and to entertain, educate, and inspire 
people through stories and other narratives. Writing is an effective way for 
individuals to express their ideas and opinions to friends, potential employers, 
government officials, or other groups of people. The ability to write is crucial 
for an active and engaged citizenry. 

©v®[T^D@w ©{F fflh® [M©(I“D®[ni©ll ^ss@ss[n]rii©ini(I“ 
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This report is written for a variety of audiences — policymakers, parents, 
teachers, and concerned citizens. The results reported here can provide 
important information for them to consider in discussing and making decisions 
about the progress of our nation’s students in writing. 

The NAEP is the only nationally representative and continuing assessment 
of what students in the United States know and can do in various subjects. 
NAEP is authorized by Congress and directed by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Department of Education. The 
National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), an independent, bipartisan 
body, provides policy direction for NAEP. 
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Since being authorized by Congress in 1969, NAEP’s mission has been to 
collect, analyze, and present reliable information about what American students 
know and can do. Both public and private school students in grades 4, 8, and 
12 are sampled and assessed on a regular basis in a range of academic subject 
areas. 

All NAEP assessments are based on a content framework developed 
through a national consensus process that involves teachers, curriculum experts, 
parents, and members of the general public. The NABP Writing Framework, 
adopted by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), provided 
objectives and guidelines for the writing assessment.* 

The 1998 writing assessment was administered to national samples of 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders. It was also administered to eighth graders 
in jurisdictions^ that participated in the state-by-state assessment. Therefore, 
this report provides state-by-state results on the writing achievement of eighth 
graders, as well as national results at all three grades. Across all three grades, 
nearly 160,000 students were assessed in the national and state samples. 

This report describes the results of the NAEP 1998 national and state 
assessments in writing. In the NAEP writing assessment, students were 
evaluated on their responses to writing topics (“prompts”). Most students in 
the assessment were asked to respond to two 25-minute writing prompts. Some 
students at grades 8 and 12 in the national sample were asked to respond to 
one 50-minute prompt. 



^ National Assessment Governing Board. Writinff framework and specifications for the 1998 Natmial 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Washington, DC: Author. 

2 The term jurisdictions refers to the states, territories, and Department of Defense Education Activity 
Domestic (DDESS) and Overseas (DoDDS) schools that participated in the state -by-state assessment. 
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The NAEP Writing Framework guided the development of the NAEP 1998 
writing assessment. The framework provides overarching objectives for the 
assessment, as well as directions for the kinds of prompts to include on the 
assessment. The result of a national consensus effort, the NAEP Writing 
Framework represents the ideas of hundreds of individuals involved and 
interested in writing education. This consensus effort was managed by the 
Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST), 
under the direction of the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB). The 
framework’s objectives are the same as those for the 1992 assessment. For 
1998, American College Testing (ACT), under contract to NAGB, added 
detailed guidelines for the kinds of writing prompts to include in the 
assessment. These guidelines called for an increase in the number of NAEP 
writing prompts, provided detailed directions for including a wide variety of 
prompts, and provided new directions for the scoring guides used to evaluate 
student responses. Because almost all of the prompts in the 1998 assessment 
were new and because all responses were evaluated using new scoring guides, 
student performance on this assessment cannot be compared to student 
performance on the 1992 writing assessment.'^ 

The NAEP Writing Framework, informed by current research and theory, 
emphasizes that writing addresses a variety of purposes and audiences. For the 
assessment, the framework describes three purposes for writing: narrative 
(telling a story), informative (informing the reader), and persuasive 
(persuading the reader). The selection of these three purposes for writing was 
based on their use in instruction.^ The framework specified the three purposes 
for writing to ensure that the NAEP writing assessment covered different kinds 
of writing. The three purposes, which were assessed at all three grades (4, 8, 
and 12), are described in Figure i.l. 



^ National Assessment Governing Board. Writing framework and specifications for the 1998 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Washington, DC: Author. 

^ For information about trends in writing performance based on a different assessment instrument, see 
Campbell, J.R., Voelkl, K.E., & Donahue, P.L. (1997). NAEP 1996 trends in academic progress. 

Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

^ On the importance of specifying purpose in writing instruction, see Oliver, E. (1989). Effects of assignment 
on writing quality at four grade levels. English Qitarterlyy 2i(4), 224—32. 
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Purposes for writing 



Narrative Writing 



Informative Writing 



Persuasive Writing 



Narrative writing encourages writers to incorporate their imagination 
and creativity in the production of stories or personal essays. At its 
best, narrative writing fosters imagination, creativity, and speculation 
by allowing writers to express their thoughts and emotions, and 
offers an opportunity for writers to analyze and understand their 
actions and those of others. 

The narrative prompts included in the NAEP 1 998 writing assessment 
asked students to write many kinds of stories (most fiction, some 
nonfiction). Some of the prompts asked students to write in response 
to photographs, drawings, cartoons, poems, or stories (provided 
with the assessment). 

In informative writing, the writer provides the reader with information. 
Informative writing may involve reporting on events or experiences 
or analyzing concepts and relationships. When used as a means 
of exploration, informative writing helps both the writer and the 
reader to learn new ideas and to reexamine old conclusions. 

Informative prompts in the NAEP 1998 writing assessment asked 
students to write on specified subjects using many kinds of 
information, such as newspaper articles, charts, photographs, or 
reported dialogues (provided with the assessment), as well as their 
own knowledge. Students could write in a variety of formats, such 
as reports, newpaper articles, and letters. 

Persuasive writing seeks to persuade the reader to take action or to 
bring about change. This type of writing involves a clear awareness 
of what arguments might most affect the audience being addressed. 
Writing persuasively also requires the use of such skills as analysis, 
inference, synthesis, and evaluation. 

Persuasive prompts in the NAEP 1998 writing assessment asked 
students to write letters to the editor or to friends, to refute arguments, 
or to take sides in a debate. 



As the framework notes, these three purposes for writing are not entirely 
distinct. For example, persuasive letters may incorporate factual information, 
and the writer of an informative essay may tell a story to illustrate a point. The 
professional raters who evaluated the student responses were instructed not to 
penalize such diverse forms of presentation (which students who received high 
ratings sometimes used). 
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Table i.l illustrates the percentage of the assessment devoted to each writing 
purpose. Those percentages vary by grade level to match both different levels of 
development and different emphases in instruction. In the assessment, narrative 
writing was emphasized at grade 4; the three purposes for writing received 
approximately equal emphasis at grade 8; and the emphasis was on persuasive 
writing at grade 12. The table shows the actual distribution of prompts in the 
assessment, which matched the target percentages set by the framework. 



Table i.l . 



Distribution of writing prompts by purpose for writing in the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 






Purpose for 
writing 


Percentage of 
prompts 


Number 
of prompts 


Grade 4 1 


Narrative 


40 


8 


Informative 


35 


7 


Persuasive 


25 


5 


Grade 8 1 


Narrative 


35 


7 


Informative 


35 


7 


Persuasive 


30 


6 


Grade 12 1 


Narrative 


25 


5 


Informative 


35 


7 


Persuasive 


40 


8 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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In addition to specifying the amount of time to be devoted to each writing 
purpose on the assessment, the framework specifies that, across the assessment, 
students should: 

P> write on a variety of tasks and for many different audiences; 

O write from a variety of stimulus materials; and 
O write within different time constraints. 

Writers shape their works not only to express their own views and 
knowledge, but also to address the intended reader by varying such aspects of 
their writing as the formality of the language. Therefore the assessment used 
many prompts in which the audience was specified. Some students were asked 
to write, for example, a letter to a friend or to a school board. Students also had 
the opportunity to write in a variety of forms, such as essays, letters, reports, 
and stories. 

Research has shown that providing students with a variety of stimuli (visual 
or written materials to inspire writing) is useful in writing instruction.^ Visual 
materials may aid those who are particularly inspired by images; others may find 
it easiest to write in response to literature or to factual or historical material. 
Therefore some prompts in the assessment asked students to write in response 
to a photograph, cartoon, or drawing. Other students wrote in response to 
prompts that incorporated newspaper articles or dialogues about issues of 
interest to students. Still other students were asked to respond to letters they 
received as part of writing prompts in the assessment. Finally, some prompts 
incorporated literary works such as poems and stories. 

To address the guideline that students should write within different time 
constraints, some students at grades 8 and 12 were asked to respond to a single 
50-minute prompt. The rest of the students were asked to respond to two 
different prompts, timed at 25 minutes each. Because the 50-minute prompts 



^ Berthoff, A.E. (1990). The sense of learning. Portsmouth, NH: Boynton. 

Hillocks, G. (1986). Research on written composition: New directions for teachinei. Urbana, IL: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills; National Conference on Research in Teaching. 

See also the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) standards, which emphasize the ability to 
interpret visual as well as written texts: National Council of Teachers of English and International Reading 
Association. (1996). Standards for the Entilish Lantfuapfe Arts. Urbana, Illinois: Author. 
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at grades 8 and 12 were not included on the NAEP writing scale, they are not 
presented in this report. Information on sample 50-minute prompts is available 
on the NAEP Web site {http://nce$.cA,£jov/nationsrcportcard) for further research. 

The writing framework further specifies that students should: 

O generate, draft, evaluate, revise, and edit ideas and forms of expression in 
their writing; and 

O display effective choices in the organization of their writing. Students 
should include detail to illustrate and elaborate their ideas and should use 
appropriate conventions of written English. 

In the assessment, students had a limited time to write. While the limits of a 
timed assessment prevented students from engaging in the kind of drafting and 
revision that can be done in a regular classroom environment, each prompt in 
the assessment included a page for planning to encourage students to plan their 
writing. In addition, every student received a brief brochure with suggestions 
for planning and revising their writing. The three different versions of the 
brochure for grades 4, 8, and 12 are reprinted in Chapter 6. The elements of 
writing valued in the framework — elaboration and detail, organization, and 
mastery of the conventions of written English — are central components of the 
guides for scoring student responses, which are also presented in Chapter 6. 

To further address the framework’s goal that students “generate, draft, 
evaluate, revise, and edit” their ideas in writing, NAEP performed a special 
study of classroom writing in 1998. In 100 classrooms each at grades 4 and 8, 
students submitted their two best pieces of writing, and their teachers described 
their approaches to teaching writing in extensive interviews. Results of that 
study will be published in a forthcoming report. 

Finally, the framework states as an objective that students should: 

O value writing as a communicative activity. 

Background questions on the assessment asked students about whether they 
saw themselves as good writers and what their writing practices were at home 
and at school. 
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As the discussion of the writing framework above indicates, the NAEP writing 
assessment reflects current research and perspectives on writing and its 
measurement. To ensure this currency, the development process for the 
assessment instruments involved a series of reviews by writing and measurement 
experts, state officials, teachers, and writing researchers. All components of the 
assessment were evaluated for curricular relevance, developmental 
appropriateness, fairness concerns, and adherence to the framework and test 
specifications. Over 100 prompts were field tested; from those, the 66 that best 
met the criteria above were chosen to be used in the 1998 assessment. Twenty 
25-minute prompts were given at each grade. In addition, three 50-minute 
prompts (one narrative, one informative, and one persuasive) were given at 
both grades 8 and 12. 

All students at grade 4, and most students at grades 8 and 12, received test 
booklets with two prompts. Students were given 25 minutes to respond to each 
of the two prompts. Some students at grades 8 and 12 were given one 50- 
minute prompt instead of two 25-minute prompts. The 50-minute prompts 
were not given at the state level. All students had a total of 50 minutes to write. 
Although a few prompts were given at more than one grade level, the scoring 
guidelines were different at each grade level, and so no cross-grade comparisons 
are made in this report. 

As part of the assessment, students answered general background questions 
that asked them to identify their race/ethnicity, parents’ highest level of 
education, and other factors such as how often someone at home talked to 
them about their studies. They also responded to questions about their writing 
practices in school. These background questions were given in separately timed 
sections. They are discussed in Chapter 4, in the context of student 
achievement on the assessment. 
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The NAEP 1998 writing assessment was conducted nationally at grades 4, 8, 
and 12 and on a state-by-state basis at grade 8. For both the national and state- 
by-state assessments, representative samples of public and nonpublic school 
students who were selected through stratified random sampling procedures 
were assessed. 

Thus, the national and jurisdictional results presented in this report are 
based on representative samples of students. Each selected school that 
participated in the assessment and each student assessed represent a portion of 
the population of interest. As a result, after adjustment for student and school 
nonresponses, the findings presented in this report pertain to all fourth, eighth, 
and twelfth graders in the nation and regions and to all eighth graders in 
participating jurisdictions that met participation guidelines. 

In an effort to expand inclusion in NAEP, the 1998 writing assessment, for 
the first time, offered testing accommodations to students with disabilities and 
to students with limited proficiency in English. Some of the accommodations 
provided were extended time, large-print booklets, or the use of a bilingual 
dictionary. A total of 4 percent of fourth-grade students, 3 percent of eighth- 
grade students, and 1 percent of twelfth-grade students were assessed with 
accommodations. For more information on accommodations, see Appendix A, 
which also dicusses sample sizes and participation rates for the national and 
state -by-state assessments. 

[lv@ill[U)(Sifl'Dinig] Sli’ydleoTiC’s' Wroffiong ©ra (fib® 

All student responses in die NAEP 1998 writing assessment were evaluated 
according to criteria set forth in scoring guides that described six levels of 
performance. Scoring guides were developed for each grade and each purpose 
for writing (narrative, informative, and persuasive). Thus, for example, the same 
scoring guide was used for all grade 8 narrative prompts. In addition, specific 
notes for raters on how responses to each prompt fit the scoring guide were 
developed. Those notes described different ways in which students approached 
the prompt, as well as the kinds of responses to that prompt that students 
tended to write at different levels on the scoring guide. 

The scoring guides (presented in Chapter 6) reflect higher expectations for 
students at higher grade levels. Following the framework, the scoring guides 
emphasize not only the student’s ability to develop and elaborate ideas, but also 
the student’s ability to organize his or her thoughts and to write grammatically 
correct prose. The criteria for measuring command of the mechanics of written 
English differed by grade, but were the same across the three purposes for 
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writing (narrative, informative, and persuasive) within each grade. Responses to 
the 50-minute writing prompts were rated by using the same scoring guides. 

For those prompts, responses tended to be longer for each level in the scoring 
guide. 

To determine how students plan what they write, NAEP provided a page 
for students to engage in planning activities. Students’ written planning was 
classified into six categories: rough drafts, outlines, lists, diagrams, pictures, and 
multiple forms (which incorporated two or more of the listed categories). Since 
the timed assessment context provides limited opportunity to plan and revise 
one’s work, however, students’ responses to assessment tasks were viewed as 
first-draft writing and evaluated accordingly. The scoring guides required raters 
to consider each response’s elaboration of ideas, organization, and control of 
mechanics to judge the overall quality of writing in the response. A wide 
variety of student approaches to each prompt was accepted. 



Because the NAEP assessment selects a representative sample of students in 
order to survey the nation, and because the broad field of writing is addressed 
through many prompts, each student participating cannot be expected to 
respond to all of the prompts in the assessment. That would impose an 
unreasonable burden on students and their schools. Thus, each student was 
administered a portion of the assessment, and data were combined across 
students to report on the achievement of fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders 
and on the achievement of subgroups of students (e.g., subgroups defined by 
gender or level of parental education). 

Student responses to the writing prompts were analyzed to determine the 
percentage of students achieving each of the ratings (1 through 6 on a 6-level 
scoring guide) for those prompts. The twenty 2 5 -minute prompts in the 
writing assessment at each grade were not equally difficult for students, nor 
does writing in response to any particular prompt fully reflect writing 
performance in general. Item response theory (IRT) methods were used to 
measure the general writing skills that underlie performance across all the 
prompts, resulting in an overall scale for each of the grades — 4, 8, and 12. 
Average scale scores presented in this report are based on this overall scale. 

Note that the 50-minute prompts were not included on the scale. 

For each grade, the range of the scale was 0 to 300, and the national average 
was set at 150. While the scale-score ranges are identical across grades, the scale 
was derived independently for each grade. Since, as the framework for the 
writing assessment specifies, separate scoring guides were used for each grade, 
performance for each grade had to be scaled separately. Therefore, average scale 
scores cannot be compared across grades. For example, equal scale scores on the 
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grade 4 and grade 8 scales do not imply equal levels of writing achievement. 
However, this scale does make it possible to compare writing scale scores for 
the nation for subgroups of students at a particular grade. It also allows for 
comparisons across the jurisdictions participating in the state-by-state 
assessment. (Additional details of the scaling procedures can be found in 
Appendix A.) 

The average scale score provides information on what students know and 
can do. In addition to the NAEP writing scale, results are also reported by using 
the writing achievement levels as authorized by the NAEP legislation and 
adopted by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB). The 
achievement levels are performance standards based on the collective judgments 
of experts about what students should know and be able to do. The levels were 
developed by a broadly representative panel that included teachers, education 
specialists, and members of the general public. For each grade tested, NAGB 
has adopted three achievement levels: Basic^ Proficient^ and Advanced. For 
reporting purposes, the achievement level cut scores for each grade are placed 
on the NAEP writing scale, resulting in four ranges: below Basic^ Basic^ 
Proficient^ and Advanced. 

The Setting of Achievement Levels 

The 1988 NAEP legislation that created the National Assessment Governing 
Board directed the Board to identify “appropriate achievement goals . . . for 
each subject area” that NAEP measures.^ The 1994 NAEP reauthorization 
reaffirmed many of the Board’s statutory responsibilities, including “developing 
appropriate student performance standards for each age and grade in each 
subject area to be tested under the National Assessment.”^ In order to follow 
this directive and achieve the mandate of the 1988 statute “to improve the form 
and use of NAEP results,” the Board undertook the development of student 
performance standards (called “achievement levels”). Since 1990, the Board 
has adopted achievement levels for mathematics, reading, U.S. history, world 
geography, and science, and, for the first time for the 1998 assessment, writing. 
It has also developed achievement levels for the 1998 civics assessment. 

The Board defined three levels for each grade: Basic^ Proficient^ and 
Advanced. The Basic level denotes partial mastery of the knowledge and skills 
that are fundamental for proficient work at a given grade. The Proficient level 
represents solid academic performance. Students reaching this level demonstrate 
competency over challenging subject matter. The Advanced level signifies 
superior performance at a given grade. For each grade, the levels are cumulative; 

^ Public Law 100-297. (1988). National Assessment of Educational Progress Improvement Act (20 USC 
1221). Washington, DC. 

^ Public Law 103-382. (1994). Improving America’s Schools Act (20 USC 9010). Washington, DC. 
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that is, abilities achieved at the Proficient level presume mastery of abilities 
associated with the Basic level, and attainment of the Advanced level presumes 
mastery of both the Basic and Proficient \tvt\s. Figure i.2 presents the policy 
definitions of the achievement levels that apply across grades and subject areas. 
(Specific descriptions of writing achievement for the levels at each grade are 
presented in Chapter 1.) Adopting three levels of achievement for each grade 
signals the importance of looking at more than one standard of performance. 
The Board believes, however, that all students should reach the Proficient level; 
the Basic level is not the desired goal, but rather represents partial mastery that 
is a step toward Proficient. 



Figure i.2 



Achievement level policy definitions 
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Basic 



Proficient 



Advanced 



This level denotes partial mastery of prerequisite knowledge and skills 
that are fundamental for proficient work at each grade. 

This level represents solid academic performance for each grade assessed. 
Students reaching this level have demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject matter, including subject-matter knowledge, application 
of such knowledge to real-world situations, and analytical skills appropriate 
to the subject matter. 

This level signifies superior performance. 
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The achievement levels in this report were adopted by the Board based on a 
standard-setting process designed and conducted under a contract with 
American College Testing (ACT). To develop these levels, ACT convened a 
cross section of educators and interested citizens from across the nation and 
asked them to judge what students should know and be able to do relative to 
the view of writing reflected in the NAEP assessment framework for writing. 
This achievement-level-setting process was reviewed by an array of individuals 
including policymakers, representatives of political organizations, teachers, 
parents, and other members of the general public. Prior to adopting these levels 
of student achievement, NAGB engaged a large number of persons to comment 
on the recommended levels and to review the results. 

The results of the achievement-level-setting process, after NAGB approval, 
are a set of achievement level descriptions and a set of achievement level cut 
points on the 300-point NAEP scale for writing, as well as a set of exemplars of 
student performance at each achievement level. The cut points are the scores 
that define the boundaries between below Basic^ Basic^ Proficient^ and 
Advanced performance at grades 4, 8, and 12. For further details of the 
achievement-level-setting process, see the NAEP 1998 Technical Report. 
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The Developmental Status of Achievement Levels 

The 1994 NAEP reauthorization law requires that the achievement levels be 
used on a developmental basis until the Commissioner of Education Statistics 
determines that the achievement levels are “reasonable, valid, and informative 
to the public.”^ Until that determination is made, the law requires the 
Commissioner and the Board to make clear the developmental status of the 
achievement levels in all NAEP reports. 

In 1993, the first of several congressionally mandated evaluations of the 
achievement-level-setting process concluded that the procedures used to set the 
achievement levels were flawed and that the percentage of students at or above 
any particular achievement level cut point may be underestimated.*® Others 
have critiqued these evaluations, asserting that the weight of the empirical 
evidence does not support such conclusions.** 

In response to the evaluations and critiques, NAGB conducted an 
additional study of the 1992 achievement levels in reading before deciding to 
use those levels for reporting 1994 NAEP results.*^ When reviewing the 
findings of this study, the National Academy of Education (NAE) Panel 
expressed concern about what it saw as a “confirmatory bias” in the study and 
about the inability of this study to “address the panel’s perception that the 
levels had been set too high.”*^ 



^ The Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 (20 USC 9010) requires that the Commissioner base 
his or her determination on a congressionally mandated evaluation by one or more nationally recognized 
evaluation organizations, such as the National Academy of Education (NAE) or the National Academy of 
Sciences (NAS). 

United States General Accounting Office. (1993). Education achievement standards: NAGB^s approach yields 
misleading; interpretations. U.S. General Accounting Office Report to Congressional Requestors. 
Washington, DC: Author. 

National Academy of Education. (1993). Setting; performance standards for achievement: A report of the 
National Academy of Education Panel on the evaluations of the NAEP Trial State Assessment: An evaluation 
of the 1992 achievement levels. Stanford, CA: Author. 

^ ^ Cizek, G. (1993). Reactions to National Academy of Education report. Washington, DC: National 
Assessment Governing Board. 

Kane, M. (1993). Comments on the NAEP evaluation of the NAGB achievement levels. Washington, DC: 
National Assessment Governing Board. 

American College Testing. (1995) NAEP reading revisited: An evaluation of the 1992 achievement level 
descriptions. Washington, DC: National Assessment Governing Board. 

National Academy of Education. (1996). Reading achievement levels. In Qiiality and utility: The 1994 Trial 
State Assessment in reading. TJje fourth report of the National Academy of Education Panel on the evaluation 
of the NAEP Trial State Assessment. Stanford, CA: Author. 
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In 1997, the NAE Panel summarized its concerns with interpreting NAEP 
results based on the achievement levels as follows: 

Firsty the potential instability of the levels may interfere with the 
accurate portrayal of trends. Second^ the perception that few American 
students are attainin£[ the hi^fher standards we have set for them may 
deflect attention to the wrong aspects of education reform. The public has 
indicated its interest in benchmarking against international standards, 
yet it is noteworthy that when American students performed very well on 
a 1991 international reading assessment, these results were discounted 
because they were contradicted by poor performance against the possibly 
flawed NAEP reading achievement levels in the following year.^"^ 

The NAE Panel report recommended “that the current achievement levels 
be abandoned by the end of the century and replaced by new standards . . . 
The National Center for Education Statistics and the National Assessment 
Governing Board have sought and continue to seek new and better ways to set 
performance standards on NAEP. For example, NCES and NAGB jointly 
sponsored a national conference on standard setting in large-scale assessments, 
which explored many issues related to standard setting.^'’ Although new 
directions were presented and discussed, a proven alternative to the current 
process has not yet been identified. The Acting Commissioner of Education 
Statistics and NAGB continue to call on the research community to assist in 
finding ways to improve standard setting for reporting NAEP results. 

The most recent congressionally mandated evaluation conducted by the 
National Academy of Sciences (NAS) relied on prior studies of achievement 
levels, rather than carrying out new evaluations, on the grounds that the 
process has not changed substantially since the initial problems were identified. 
Instead, the NAS Panel studied the development of the 1996 science 
achievement levels. The NAS Panel basically concurred with earlier 
congressionally mandated studies. The Panel concluded that “NAEP’s current 
achievement-level-setting procedures remain fundamentally flawed. The 
judgment tasks are difficult and confusing; raters’ judgments of different item 
types are internally inconsistent; appropriate validity evidence for the cut scores 
is lacking; and the process has produced unreasonable results. 



National Academy of Education. (1997). Assessment in transition: Monitoring the nation’s educational 
progress 99). Mountain View, CA: Author. 

'^National Assessment Governing Board and National Center for Education Statistics. (1995). Proceedings of 
the Joint Conference on Standard Setting for Lar^e-Scale Assessments of the Natiofial Assessjnefit Governing 
Board (NAGB) and the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office. 

Pellegrino, J.W., Jones, L.R., and Mitchell, K.J. (Eds.). (1999). Grading the nation’s report card: Evaluating; 
NAEP and transforming the assessment of educational progress. Committee on the Evaluation of National 
Assessments of Educational Progress, Board on Testing and Assessment, Commission on Beha\ioral and 
Social Sciences and Education, National Research Council, (p. 182). Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press. 
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The NAS Panel accepted the continuing use of achievement levels in 
reporting NAEP results only on a developmental basis, until such time as 
better procedures can be developed. Specifically, the NAS Panel concluded 
that . tracking changes in the percentages of students performing at or 
above those cut scores (or in fact, any selected cut scores) can be of use in 
describing changes in student performance over time.”^^ In a recent study, 
eleven testing experts who provided technical advice for the achievement-level- 
setting process provided a critical response to the NAS report. 

The National Assessment Governing Board urges all who are concerned 
about student performance levels to recognize that the use of these 
achievement levels is a developing process and is subject to various 
interpretations. The Board and the Acting Commissioner of Education 
Statistics believe that the achievement levels are useful for reporting on trends 
in the educational achievement of students in the United States. In fact, 
achievement level results have been used in reports by the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Education, state governors, legislators, and 
members of Congress. The National Education Goals Panel and government 
leaders in the nation and in more than 40 states use these results in their annual 
reports. 

However, based on the congressionally mandated evaluations so far, the 
Acting Commissioner agrees with the recommendation of the National 
Academy of Sciences that caution needs to be exercised in the use of the 
current achievement levels. Therefore, the Acting Commissioner concludes that 
these achievement levels should continue to be considered developmental and 
should continue to be interpreted and used with caution. 



176. 

Hambleton, R.K., Brennan, R.L., Brown, W., Dodd, B., Forsyth, R.A., Mehrens, W.A,, Nellhaus, J,, 
Reckase, M., Rindone, D., van der Linder, W.J., & Zwick, R, (1999), A response to “Setting reasonable and 
useful performance standards^ in the National Academy of Sciences^ Grading the nation^s report card. 
Amherst, Massachusetts: University of Massachusetts, Laboratory of Psychometric and Evaluative Research, 
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Interpreting NAEP Results 

The average scores and percentages presented in this report are estimates 
because they are based on samples rather than the entire population(s). As such, 
the results are subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard 
errors of the estimates. The standard errors for the estimated scale scores and 
percentages provided throughout this report are provided in Appendix B. 

The differences between scale scores and between percentages discussed in 
the following chapters take into account the standard errors associated with the 
estimates. The comparisons are based on statistical tests that consider both the 
magnitude of the difference between the group average scores or percentages 
and the standard errors of these statistics. Throughout this report, differences 
are defined as significant when they are significant from a statistical perspective. 
This means that observed differences are unlikely to be due to chance factors 
associated with sampling variability. The term ''significant” is not intended to 
imply a judgment about the absolute magnitude or educational relevance of the 
differences. It is intended to identify statistically dependable population 
differences in order to help focus subsequent dialogue among policymakers, 
educators, and the public. All differences reported are significant at the .05 
level, with appropriate adjustments for multiple comparisons. 

Cautions in Interpretation 

The reader is cautioned against using the NAEP results in this report to make 
simple causal inferences related to subgroup performance, to the effectiveness 
of public and nonpublic schools, or to state educational systems. A relationship 
that exists between performance and another variable does not reveal the 
underlying cause of that relationship, which may be influenced by a number of 
other variables. Differences in writing performance may reflect a range of 
socioeconomic and educational factors not discussed in this report or addressed 
by the NAEP assessment program. Similarly, differences between public and 
nonpublic schools may be better understood by considering such factors as 
composition of the student body and parental involvement. Finally, differences 
in writing performance among states and jurisdictions may reflect not only the 
effectiveness of education programs, but also the challenges posed by economic 
constraints and student demographic characteristics. 
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Average Scale Score and 
Achievement Level Results 
for the Nation 




Overview 

This chapter presents the results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) 1998 writing assessment for the nation. Student performance 
is described in terms of average scores on the NAEP writing scale, which ranges 
from 0 to 300, and in terms of the percentages of students who attained each 
of the three writing achievement levels: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. The 
chapter also includes samples of student writing on the assessment that were 
selected to exemplify performance within each achievement level range. Three 
exemplar papers representing the three achievement levels are presented for 
each grade. Additional sample student responses are provided in Chapter 6. 

Explanation of Average Scale Score Results 
for the Nation 

The NAEP writing assessment measured students’ writing with a range of 
prompts at each grade. Item Response Theory (IRT) methods were used to 
produce a scale for each grade that summarizes the results from those prompts. 
The scale at each grade ranges from 0 to 300, with a national average of 150. 
Item Response Theory uses a set of statistical models to summarize student 
performance across a group of assessment questions requiring similar knowledge 
and skills. In the context of the writing assessment, IRT methods were used to 
create summary scales that relate students’ performance on the writing prompts 
to their general writing skill as measured by the assessment. 

The NAEP writing scales can be used to compare the performance of 
subgroups of students within a grade (for instance, eighth graders who reported 
different levels of parental education). The scales do not allow for comparisons 
of performance across grades. For example, comparisons between the average 
scale scores of fourth and eighth graders attending nonpublic schools would not 
be meaningful. Additional information about the scaling procedures used in the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment can be found in Appendix A of this report and 
in the forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report. 
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Table 1.1 presents the scale scores attained by students at several percentiles. 
It shows the writing scale scores for students at the 10*^^, 25'^, 50'^*’, 75^, and 
90'^*’ percentiles at each grade. These data provide some indication of the range 
of student performance, from lower performance (lO*^*’ percentile) to higher 
performance (90* percentile). 



Table 1.1 



Writing scale score percentiles for the nation: 1998 
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Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Achievement Level Results for the Nation 

The results of student performance are reported using not only average scores 
on the NAEP writing scale, but also writing achievement levels as authorized by 
the NAEP legislation' and as adopted by the National Assessment Governing 
Board (NAGB). Viewing students’ performance from this perspective provides 
some insight into the adequacy of students’ knowledge and skills and the extent 
to which they achieved expected levels of performance. 

In 1999, NAGB reviewed and adopted the recommended writing 
achievement levels, which were derived from the judgments of a broadly 
representative panel that included teachers, education specialists, and members 
of the general public. For each grade tested, the Board has adopted three 
achievement levels: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. For reporting purposes, the 
writing achievement level cut scores for each grade are placed on the NAEP 
writing scale, resulting in four ranges: below Basic, Basic, Proficient, and 
Advanced. Figures 1.1 -1.3 present the specific descriptions of writing 
achievement levels at each grade. In the description of each achievement level, 
the italicized portion presents a summary of the complete description of tliat 
level. Note also that, in these descriptions, the term “writing task” is equivalent 
to “writing prompt.” 



^ The Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 (20 USC 9010) requires that the National Assessment 
Governing Board develop ""appropriate student performance levels” for reporting NAEP results. 
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Figure 1.1 



Writing achievement levels, grade 4 
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The following statements describe the kinds of things fourth-grade students should be able to do in writing at each level of 
achievement. These statements should be interpreted with the constraints of the Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
in mind. Student perform onces reported with respect to these descriptions ore in response to two oge-oppropriote writing tasks 
completed within 25 minutes each. Students ore not advised of the writing tasks in advance nor engaged in pre-writing 
instruction ond preporotion; however, they ore given a set of "ideas for planning and reviewing" their writing for the 
assessment. Although the Writing NAEP connot fully assess students' abilities to produce a polished piece of writing, the 
results do provide valuable information about students' abilities to generate writing in response to a variety of purposes, 
tasks, and audiences within a rather limited period of time. 



Bask Fourth-grade students performing at the Basic level should be able to produce a somewhat organized and 

( 115 ) detailed response within the time alhwed that shows a general grasp of the writing task they have been assigned. 

Fourth-grade students performing at the Sos/V level should be able to produce a somewhat organized response within 
the time allowed that shows a general grasp of the writing task they have been assigned. Their writing should include 
some supporting details. Its grammar, spelling, and capitalization should be accurate enough to communicate to a 
reader, although there may be mistakes that get in the way of meaning. 

Proficient Fourth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to produce an organized response within 
( 1 76 ) allowed that shows an understanding of the writing task they have been assigned. Their writing should 

indude details that support and develop their main idea, and it should show that these students are aware of 
the audience they are expected to address. 

Fourth-grade students performing at the ProZ/f/en/ level should be able to produce an organized response within the 
time allowed that shows an understanding of the writing task they have been assigned. Their writing should include 
details that support and develop the main idea of the piece, and its form, content, and language should show that 
these students are aware of the audience they are expected to address. The grammar, spelling, and capitalization in 
the work should be accurate enough to communicate to a reader; there may be some mistakes, but these should not 
get in the way of meaning. 



Advanced Fourth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to produce an effective, well developed 

( 225 ) response within the time allowed that shows a dear understanding of the writing task they have been assigned 

and the audience they are expected to address. Their writing should include details and be clearly organized, 
should use predse and varied language, and may show signs of analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. 

Fourth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to produce an effective, well developed 
response within the time allowed that shows a clear understanding of the writing task they have been assigned. Their 
writing should be clearly organized, making use of techniques such as consistency in topic or theme, sequencing, and 
a clearly marked beginning and ending. It should make use of precise and varied language to speak to the audience 
the students are expected to address, and it should include details and elaboration that support and develop the main 
idea of the piece. Their writing may also show signs of analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. The grammar, 
spelling, and capitalization in the work should be accurate enough to communicate clearly; mistakes should be so few 
and so minor that a reader can easily skim over them. 
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Writing achievement levels, grade 8 

The following statements describe the kinds of things eighth-grade students should be able to do in writing at each level of 
achievement. These statements should be interpreted with the constraints of the Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
in mind. Student performances reported with respect to these descriptions ore in response to two oge-oppropriote writing tasks 
completed within 25 minutes each. Students ore not advised of the writing tasks in advance nor engaged in pre-writing 
instruction and preparation; however, they ore given o set of "ideas for planning and reviewing" their writing for the 
assessment. Although the Writing NAEP cannot fully assess students' abilities to produce o polished piece of writing, the 
results do provide valuable information about students' abilities to generate writing in response to o variety of purposes, 
tasks, and audiences within o rather limited period of time. 
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Eighth-grade students performing at the Basic level should be able to produce an effective response within the 
time allowed that shows a general understanding of the writing task they have been assigned. Their writing 
should show that these students are aware of the audience they are expected to address, and it should include 
supporting details in an organized way. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Basic level should be able to produce an effective response within the time 
allowed that shows a general understanding of the writing task they have been assigned. Their writing should show 
that these students are aware of the audience they are expected to address, and it should include supporting details 
in an organized way. The grammar, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization in the work should be accurate enough to 
communicate to a reader, although there may be mistakes that get in the way of meaning. 

Eighth^grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able ta produce a detailed and organized 
response within the time allowed that shows an understanding afbath the writing task they have been assigned 
and the audience they are expected to address. Their writing should include precise language and varied sentence 
structure, and it may show analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to produce an effective response within the 
time allowed that shows an understanding of both the writing task they have been assigned and the audience they 
are expected to address. Their writing should be organized, making use of techniques such as sequencing or a clearly 
marked beginning and ending, and it should make use of details and some elaboration to support and develop the 
main idea of the piece. Their writing should include precise language and some variety in sentence structure, and it 
may show analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. The grammar, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization in the 
work should be accurate enough to communicate to a reader; there may be some errors, but these should not get in 
the way of meaning. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to produce a fully developed response 
within the time allowed that shows a clear understanding afboth the writing task they have been assigned and 
the audience they are expected ta address. Their writing should show some analytical evaluative, or creative 
thinking and may make use of literary strategies ta clarify a paint. At the same time, the writing should be 
clearly organized, demonstrating precise word choice and varied sentence structure. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Advancedkyd should be able to produce an effective and fully developed 
response within the time allowed that shows a clear understanding of both the writing task they have been assigned 
and the audience they are expected to address. Their writing should show some analytical, evaluative, or creative 
thinking, and should demonstrate precise word choice and varied sentence structure. Their work should include details 
and elaboration that support and develop the main idea of the piece, and it may make use of strategies such as 
analogies, illustrations, examples, anecdotes, or figurative language to clarify a point. At the same time, the writing 
should show that these students can keep their work clearly and consistently organized. Writing by eighth-grade 
students performing at the Advanced level should contain few errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and sentence structure. These writers should demonstrate good control of these elements and may use them for 
stylistic effect in their work. 
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Figure 1.3 





Writing achievement levels, grade 12 
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The following statements describe the kinds of things twelfth-grade students should be able to do in writing at each level of 
achievement. These statements should be interpreted with the constraints of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
in mind. Student performances reported with respect to these descriptions are in response to two age-appropriate writing tasks 
completed within 25 minutes each. Students are not advised of the writing tasks in advance nor engaged in pre-writing 
instruction and preparation; however, they are given a set of "ideas for planning and reviewing" their writing for the 
assessment. Although the Writing NAEP cannot fully assess students' abilities to produce a polished piece of writing, the 
results do provide valuable information about students' abilities to generate writing in response to a variety of purposes, 
tasks, and audiences within a rather limited period of time. 



Basic 

( 122 ) 



Proficient 

(178) 



Advanced 

(230) 



Twelfth-grade students performing at the Bask level should be able to produce a well-organized response 
within the time allowed that shows an understanding of both the writing task they have been assigned and the 
audience they are expected to address. Their writing should show some analytical evaluative, or creative 
thinking, and it should include details that support and develop the main idea of the piece. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Basicleyel should be able to produce an effective response within the time 
allowed that shows an understanding of both the writing task they have been assigned and the audience they are 
expected to address. Their writing should show some analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. It should include 
details that support and develop the central idea of the piece, and it should be clearly organized, making use of 
techniques such as consistency in topic or theme, sequencing, and a clear introduction and conclusion. The grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization in these students' work should be accurate enough to communicate to a 
reader; there may be some errors, but these should not get in the way of meaning. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to produce an effectively organized 
and fully developed response within the time allowed that uses analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. 
Their writing should include details that support and develop the main idea of the piece, and it should show that 
these students are able to use precise language and variety in sentence structure to engage the audience they 
are expected to address. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to produce an effective and fully developed 
response within the time allowed that uses analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. Their writing should be organized 
effectively, and it should show that these students have a clear understanding of the writing task they have been 
assigned. It should be coherent, making use of techniques such as a consistent theme, sequencing, and a clear 
introduction and conclusion, and it should include details and elaboration that support and develop the main idea of 
the piece. The writing should show that these students are able to use precise language and variety in sentence 
structure to engage the audience they are expected to address. Writing by twelfth-grade students performing at the 
Proficient level should contain few errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and sentence structure. 
These writers should demonstrate a command of these elements and may use them for stylistic effect in their work. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to produce a mature and sophisticated 
response within the time allowed that uses analytical evaluative, or creative thinking. Their writing should be 
detailed and fully developed, and it should show that these students are able to use literary strategies to 
develop their ideas. At the same time, the writing should be well crafted and coherent, and it should show that 
these students are able to engage the audience they are expected to address through rich and compelling 
language, precise word choice, and variety in sentence structure. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to produce a mature and sophisticated 
response within the time allowed that uses analytical, evaluative, or creative thinking. Their writing should be fully 
developed, incorporating details and elaboration that support and extend the main idea of the piece. It should show 
that these students can use literary strategies - anecdotes and repetition, for example - to develop their ideas. At the 
same time, the writing should be well crafted, organized, and coherent, and it should incorporate techniques such as 
a consistency in topic or theme, sequencing, and a clear introduction and conclusion. It should show that these writers 
can engage the audience they are expected to address through rich and compelling language, precise word choice, 
and variety in sentence structure. Writing by twelfth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should contain 
few errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and sentence structure. These writers should demonstrate 
a sophisticated command of these elements and may use them for stylistic effect in their work. 
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The NAEP legislation requires that achievement levels be “used on a 
developmental basis until the Commissioner of Education Statistics 
determines . . . that such levels are reasonable, valid, and informative to the 
public.”^ A discussion of the developmental status of achievement levels may be 
found in the Introduction. 

The percentages of students at grades 4, 8, and 12 who performed at or 
above each of the achievement levels are presented in Table 1.2. In reading 
Table 1.2, it is necessary to keep in mind that the achievement levels are 
cumulative. That is, included among students who are considered to be at or 
above Basic are those who also have achieved the Proficient and Advanced levels 
of performance, and included among students who are considered to be at or 
above Proficient are those who have attained the Advanced level of 
performance. For example. Table 1.2 shows that the percentage of fourth-grade 
students at or above Basic is 84 percent. The 84 percent includes not only 
students at the Basic level, but also those who performed at the Proficient and 
Advanced levels. 

As shown in Table 1.2, 84 percent of fourth graders, 84 percent of eighth 
graders, and 78 percent of twelfth graders were at or above the Basic level in 
1998. Performance at or above the Proficient lewd — the achievement level 
identified by NAGB as the level that all students should reach — was achieved 
by 23 percent of students at grade 4, 27 percent of students at grade 8, and 22 
percent of students at grade 12. The highest level of performance. Advanced^ 
was attained in 1998 by 1 percent of students at each of the three grades. 



2 Public Law 103-382. (1994). Improving America’s Schools Act (20 USC 9010). Washington, DC. 
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Table 1.2 






Percentage of students at or above the writing achievement levels 
for the nation: 1998 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 1.4 also shows achievement level results, but in terms of the 
percentage of students within each achievement level range. At all three grades, 
over half of the students were in the Basic achievement level range. 



Figure 1.4 









Percentage of students within each writing achievement level 
range for the nation: 1998 
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Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

belaw Basic at Basic at Proficient at Advanced 


Percentage of students at eacK achievement level 






1 16 1 61 
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Percentage at or below Basic 
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Percentage at or above Proficient 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Sample Writing Prompts and Student Responses 

This section presents the nine prompts released to the public, along with 
student responses that exemplify the three achievement levels for each grade. 
Commentary on each exemplar response is also provided. 

The tables in this section present, for each exemplar response, the 
percentages of students within each achievement level range (Basic^ Proficient^ 
and Advanced) who achieved the same rating on the prompt as the exemplar 
response or better. The overall percentages presented in these tables include 
students who were considered below Basic^ as well as students in each of the 
achievement level ranges. The achievement level ranges are linked to their 
corresponding points on the NAEP scale. Because of the small number of 
students who attained the Advanced level, percentages for the scale score ranges 
corresponding to Advanced cannot be reliably reported for the three grades and 
thus are not presented. 

These student responses were chosen by the teachers, other educators, 
professional writers, and members of the public who set the achievement levels. 
Sample papers were eligible for selection as exemplars if they met a statistical 
criterion — among the range of students in the achievement level, the average 
proportion achieving the given rating or better had to be at least 50 percent. 
The panelists selected from among the statistically eligible student papers those 
papers that served as appropriate illustrations of the achievement level 
descriptions. The achievement levels apply to the writing scale in general, not to 
individual prompts. Because some items are more difficult than others, a rating 
of ‘‘Uneven” in response to one prompt, for example, may be equivalent to a 
rating of “Sufficient” on another. As a result, a response rated “Uneven” may 
have been chosen as a Basic exemplar for one prompt, while a response rated 
“Sufficient” may have been chosen as a Basic exemplar for another prompt. The 
ratings on the six-level scoring guides are reprinted below for reference. The flill 
scoring guides are presented in Chapter 6. 

The achievement levels do not describe performance below the Basic level. 
Chapter 6 presents additional information about the evaluation of the full range 
of student responses. It includes, for one prompt at each grade, a sample 
student response for each of the six ratings on the scoring guide. 



Scoring Guide Ratings 

6 = Excellent 
5 = Skillful 
4 = Sufficient 
3 = Uneven 
2 = Insufficient 
1 = Unsatisfactory 
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Sample Prompts and Exemplar Student Respons^J] 






THE NATION’S 
REPORT li wipn 
CARO ^ 
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Fourth’Grade Prompt: Favorite Object 

We all have favorite objects that we care about and would not 
want to give up. 

Think of one object that is important or valuable to you. For 
example, it could be a book, a piece of clothing, a game, or any 
object you care about. 

Write about your favorite object. Be sure to describe the object 
and explain why it is valuable or important to you. 



Writing Purpose: Informative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 4 informative scoring guide. 



In response to the “Favorite Object” prompt (an informative prompt at 
grade 4), fourth graders chose a variety of objects, some of which were actually 
people or pets or activities such as games rather than objects. All of the above 
kinds of responses were accepted. Some students told stories about their favorite 
objects, while others described their object’s qualities. A similar prompt that was 
given at grade 12 is presented later in this chapter. 

The sample that follows was judged to be an exemplar of performance at the 
Basic achievement level on this prompt. It is somewhat organized and provides 
some details about the student’s dog, “max,” the “black rockwaller.” The 
student describes, for example, how Max behaves differently around people who 
know him than around those who do not. The student uses some good 
description of Max’s response when someone he knows comes home: “as soon 
as you open come running out jump all over you and he would play with you.” 
The student’s meaning is generally clear, although some problems with 
grammar and sentence boundaries leave gaps which the reader has to fill in: “he 
is playfull if you know him if you don’t do not go near bark, growl, run you 
over . . . .” This essay was rated “Uneven” (3 on the 6-point scoring guide). 
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-Grade Basic Response 
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Table 1.3 I Grade 4: fovorife Object 





Percentage "Uneven" (score of 3) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Uneven" (3) or better 


115-175* 


176-224* 


225 and above* 


90 


94 


100 


' * * * 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient ta permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: Natianal Center far Educatian Statistics, Natianal Assessment af Educatianal Pragress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Fourth-Grade Prompt: Castle 

One morning a child looks out the window and discovers that a 
huge castle has appeared overnight. The child rushes outside to 
the castle and hears strange sounds coming from it. Someone is 
living in the castle! 

The castle door creaks open. The child goes in. 

Write a story about who the child meets and what happens 
inside the castle. 



Writing Purpose: Narrative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 4 narrative scoring guide. 



The sample that follows was chosen as an exemplar of performance at the 
Proficient achievement level for this fourth-grade narrative prompt. The 
imagination of fourth graders was very much in evidence in responses to this 
prompt, ‘‘Castle,” which tended to elicit fast-paced stories of fictional events. In 
the sample provided, the student provides a clear, organized response. He or 
she writes a clearly-constructed story with some illustrative details that make it 
more vivid, like that of the “purple, pink, red, blue, orange and yellow 
rainbow.” Since raters were instructed not to penalize responses that lacked an 
ending, given the time constraints of the assessment, this response was not 
penalized for the lack of a conclusion to the plot. The student provides some 
good plot development and some suspense: “He looked around and saw that 
there must be someone living here.” The student has good control of sentence 
boundaries and does not stray from the clear sequence of actions provided. This 
essay was rated “Sufficient” (4 on the 6-point scoring guide). 




4 b 
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Sample Fourth-Grade Proficient Response 
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Table 1 .4 I Grade 4: Castle 





Percentage "Sufficient" (score of 4) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) or better 


115-175" 


176-224* 


225 and above" 


55 


50 


96 


* * * 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Fourth-Grade Prompt; Invisible Friend 

Open the envelope labeled K and take out the letter. 

Pretend this letter is from an imaginary friend that you have had 
since kindergarten. Read the letter. Think about what you could 
say that would help your friend decide to become visible. 

On the lined pages in your test booklet, write a letter to your 
imaginary friend. Convince your friend to become visible. In 
your letter, use details and examples. 




Writing Purpose: Persuasive 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 4 persuasive scoring guide. 




. 5'J 
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The following sample was chosen as an exemplar of performance at the 
Advanced achievement level for this fourth-grade persuasive prortipt, “Invisible 
Friend.” The prompt asked students to respond to a letter from an imaginary 
invisible friend, providing reasons why that friend should become visible. This 
example contains detailed development of reasons why the invisible friend 
should become visible: “If you do come visible you would love my room so 
much if you like flowers. I have green walls and flower boarder walls; It is so 
pretty!” The student clearly writes to be persuasive and has a good sense of 
audience. The details covered here include a variety of activities, examples of 
people who would be friends with the invisible friend, and the description of the 
student’s room where the invisible friend would stay. The response is well- 
structured, with a clear beginning and ending. The student has good control of 
sentence boundaries, using a variety of sentence structures, and uses rhetoric 
effectively to make points: “Something that is great about being visible is that 
all kids I know are so nice. I want you to become visible. Please do!” This 
response was rated “Skillful”(5 on the 6-point scoring guide). 
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Sample Fourth-Grade Advanced Response 
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Sample Fourth-Grade Advanced Response (continued) 
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Table 1.5 I Grade 4: Invisible Friend 





Percentage "Skillful" (score of 5) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Profkienf 


Advanced 


"Skillful" (5) or better 


115-175* 


176-224* 


225 and above"' 


18 


10 


47 





* NAEP Writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Sample Prompts and Exemplar Student Responses - G)i^ 






THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 






Eighth-Grade Prompt: Space Visitor 

Imagine this situation! 

A noise outside awakens you one night. You look out the window 
and see a spaceship. The door of the spaceship opens, and out 
walks a space creature. What does the creature look like? What 
does the creature do? What do you do? 

Write a story about what happens next. 



Writing Purpose: Narrative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 8 narrative scoring guide. 



The sample below was written in response to the “Space Visitor” prompt, 
which elicited a wide variety of creative responses from eighth-grade students. 
Some students focused on the appearance of the visitor. Other students 
presented the experience as a dream. The sample below was chosen as an 
exemplar of Basic performance for eighth-grade writing. In this sample, the 
student tells a coherent story, including both a precise description of the 
alien — “It was green and was about 3 feet tall” — and some vivid action: 
“He went up stairs got his peper spray came back down and sprayed the 3 foot 
alean with it he the put it back on his spaceship and it flew up.” Though the 
story has some errors in grammar and use of sentence boundaries, it does not 
have many errors that interfere with meaning. This response was rated 
“Uneven” (3 on the 6-point scoring guide), largely because of problems with 
sentence boundaries. 
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Sample Eighth-Grade Basic Response 
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Table 1.6 



Grade 8: Space Visitor 





Percentage "Uneven" (score of 3) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Uneven" (3) or better 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


88 


94 


100 


★ * * 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Eighth-Grade Prompt: Designing a TV Show 

A public television network is seeking ideas for a new series of 
shows that would be educational for teenagers. The series will 
include ten one-hour episodes and will be shown once a week. 
Some of the titles under consideration are: 

"Great Cities of the World" 

"Women in History" 

"Nature Walks" 

"American Legends" 

Choose one of these titles. Write a letter to the network 
president describing your ideas for a new educational series. In 
your letter, describe what one episode might be like. Use specific 
examples of what information you would include in the episode 
so the network president will be able to imagine what the series 
would be like. 



Writing Purpose: Informative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 8 informative scoring guide. 



In addition to prompts that used visual material as stimulus (cartoons, 
drawings, etc.), some prompts asked students to use their visual imaginations in 
other ways. This eighth-grade prompt, which asked students how they would 
design an educational television series about a specific subject, encouraged 
students to describe how they would present information in terms of narrators, 
settings, dialogue, camera angles, and other aspects of presentation. Students 
could choose the topic of the series they would design from the list of four 
topics provided in the prompt or could choose a topic of their own. The prompt 
asked students to write in the form of a letter to the president of a television 
network. 
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The response below was chosen as an exemplar of Proficient writing at the 
eighth-grade level. This response is characterized especially by its clarity and 
organized structure. The student provides a clear beginning and ending and a 
rationale for the show (“There have been many women heroes, and they should 
be recognized”), as well as an example of one episode from it: “An idea for a 
show is Anne Frank. You could go to the place where they hid for so long and 
do the show right there. Everyone will get the chance to see how Anne lived.” 
Though not very lengthy, this response shows a clear understanding of the task, 
and provides the necessary information to frilfill it. The language is clear and 
readily comprehensible, despite a few errors. This response was rated “Sufficient” 
(4 on the 6-point scoring guide). 



Sample Eighth-Grade Proficient Response 
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Table 1.7 



Grade 8: Designing a TV Show 





Percentage "Sufficient" (score of 4) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) or better 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


44 


36 


80 


★ ★ ★ 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Eighth-Grade Prompt: Lengthening the School Year 

Many people think that students are not learning enough in 
school. They want to shorten most school vacations and make 
students spend more of the year in school. Other people think that 
lengthening the school year and shortening vacations is a bad idea 
because students use their vacations to learn important things 
outside of school. 

What is your opinion? 

Write a letter to your school board either in favor of or against 
lengthening the school year. Give specific reasons to support your 
opinion that will convince the school board to agree with you. 



Writing Purpose: Persuasive 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 8 persuasive scoring guide. 



In response to this persuasive prompt, most students argued against 
lengthening the school year, often with reference to the educational value of 
vacations and time with family. Others thought lengthening the school year 
would be a good idea. In the Advanced exemplar shown, the student writes a 
letter that consistently develops reasons into a cohesive argument. The student 
points out that there are parts of one’s social and cultural education that occur 
outside of school, and that excessive stress can be counterproductive. Each 
paragraph is well organized and builds support for the student’s point of view. 
Thus, the student provides a convincing analysis. He or she also uses rhetorical 
strategies such as irony and refutation of an opposing argument: ""Some might 
say that kids aren’t learning enough, and since the future of the nation rests on 
their shoulders they need to go to school longer and learn more. I say those 
who are adults now went to school the same amount, if not shorter, of time that 
we do and they haven’t completely ruined the country.” This response was rated 
""Excellent,” the top rating (6 on the 6-point scoring guide). 
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Sample Eighth-Grade Advanced Response 
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Sample Eighth-Grade Advanced Response (continued) 
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K3hy tiA^rniheyvN intP acjitfe b^-fare^ "HmeT 
■X comf^gdely Qiye^-. pg-r^on (jobo 

sxid tW\s. KAs Koi/g^ Wi oM mot 
ir\ (X Kpt schoo' lisfenirgjo Alcdurg-^ or ^ 
dpi'r^ Inoi^eiOprK \phen if\ey bus€d '\d bs- 6 (jo 
W gihg ooX gpi'^ tlr^dr Viands « 

ThoAnK yojjL. W 6 onsiAgr\]f>g m/ Idier. 



Table 1 .8 I Grade 8: Lengthening the School Year 





Percentage '"Excellenf (score of 6) within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Excellent" (6) 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


3 


0 


8 


* ★ ★ 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Sample Prompts and Exemplar Student Responses * 
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Twelfth-Grade Prompt: Writing Mentor 

Your school has a program in which a twelfth grader acts as a 
mentor for a tenth grader at the beginning of each school year. The 
mentor's joh is to help the tenth grader have a successful 
experience at your school. The tenth grader you are working with 
is worried about being able to write well enough for high school 
classes. 

Write a letter to your tenth grader explaining what kind of writing 
is expected in high school classes and what the student can do to 
be a successful writer in high school. 

As you plan your response, think about your own writing 
experiences. How would you describe "good" writing? What advice 
about writing has been helpful to you? What writing techniques do 
you use? 



Writing Purpose: Informative 



Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 1 2 informative scoring guide. 



The sample shown is an exemplar of Basic performance at the twelfth-grade 
level. It was written in response to the “Writing Mentor” prompt, an 
informative prompt that asked students to give advice about writing to a 
younger student. In their responses, some students described the writing 
process, others detailed how good writing is defined, and still others described 
personal experiences with writing to illustrate how they learned to write. 

In this Basic exemplar, the student provides a clear sequence of information 
with some details. The response is relatively brief, but clear and focused. The 
student offers some details (“Remember to indent when starting paragraphs and 
use proper punctuation”) and provides general organization of his or her points. 
The response does not use complicated sentence structures, but does have some 
sentence variety and few errors. This response was rated “Sufficient” (4 on the 
6-point scoring guide). 
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Sample Twelfth-Grade Basic Response 



Sophnnor&) 



UKrptAC^V^ gjiA Mpuor high sohnnl ^yperi^nCJi 

Ly g.(i^iH be os^g-h^ a^tiVunnQLnn vgpQr4s arid 
fno&\ Qf4^,rr>tP\)l beobotjuL 






4^riQ^ 



neijer ^ndb!s tj:)he.n (jnuL hsad 

-fbr ^nc^ncJopediOL. ^ am going 
(L 4n p s 4- h a:^ pfclrprl j ,, pAiyrY) V(xxia,iS 
40ld\Qji5>> X^ir^ oP ai(/nnatp So/zg. Ly>cL plan 



l^OUJT papO^r p ChpQAh^ . -<j |) i^kjl jus+ 
jiirrliVic^ i^gjL m ox^ >T[ir) rxjdt<[^ irlmS -^Lgf 

QuYyrt-Kfi^ 4-lrt'mq upn m'lqM LOamj ^ V’evnenoher 
. i s. iP lya^Q/iO- LL^/ikf/yvj q^tnonil pnpfcror Y^>pny^ 

do not ^JLS>(^ Goi^ac4ioYig. 14 (All bo. Cr>ii/nJbuL 
■nffij hard f^emember4o 



■irKAe^n-^ mnim Nicumna pnu/LCj^>^tph.S a/nc^ 
iisP, pTf>pe.r puLTdiM^'OT^^ IP t.j|^lrxu>enL/ru^ 
r^ia^om ^q^4q Q&i: mo,. 

Si£/inuyL 



Table 1 *9 I Grade 1 2: Writing Mentor 





Percentage "Sufficient" (score of 4) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) or better 


122-177* 


178-229* 


230 ond obove* 


71 


78 


99 


* * * 



* NAEP Writing scale range, 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Twelffh-Grade Prompt: Special Object 

Read the following excerpt from a poem by Walt Whitman. 



There was a child who went forth every day, 

And the first object he look'd upon, that 
object he became. 

And that object became part of him for 
the day or a certain part of the day. 

Or for many years or stretching cycles 
of years. 

Whitman's poem suggests that certain objects become important 
to us and remain important to us even if we no longer have them. 

Write a story in which you tell about an object that remains 
important to the main character over a period of years. The main 
character could be you or someone you know. 

In your story, describe the main character's first encounter with 
the object, why the object is so important to the character, and 
how, over the years, it remains a part of the character's life. 



Writing Purpose: Narrative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 1 2 narrative scoring guide. 



The next sample, an exemplar of Pro/ra’mt performance at grade 12, was 
written in response to the “Special Object” prompt. This prompt, like the 
“Favorite Object” prompt at grade 4 (shown earlier in this chapter), asked 
students to identify an important object. In the twelfth-grade version of the 
prompt, students were asked to write about a character to whom an object was 
important. Thus, this prompt was classified as narrative, while the fourth-grade 
prompt, which asked students to describe an object important to them, was 
informative. Many students in tv'elfth grade wrote interesting and detailed 
narratives in response to the prompt. Many alluded to the Whitman poem 
provided in the prompt, in which, as a child responds to an object, “that 
object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day,/Or for 
many years or stretching cycles of years.” 



G[j 
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The Proficient exemplar shown is notable for its detailed characterization 
and description: “I was a young immigrant in an unknown world; everything 
seemed so vast and unexplainable. I began working in a nearby factory for what 
seemed to be a phenomenal wage.” The student recreates both the moment 
when the character met her husband and her fond memories of him years later. 
The object of the wedding ring here is clearly used for symbolic purposes. The 
transition to memory in the last paragraph conveys the sense, as in Whitman’s 
poem, that the things we love are never really lost to us. This response shows 
good command of stylistic elements. It does, however, have a gap between the 
character’s first meeting with her husband and his death. This response was 
rated “Skillflil” (5 on the 6-point scoring guide). 



Sample Twelfth-Grade Proficient Response 

^ ooa-=s \o< Lj(>Qfs n\(] X Iniyvt. X 

fjiYUb. g mamninrnnV a/i vr\tr\UA.)f \ — 

c.?orA.Q(^ SO \lQ^k unP’/.p\Aivin\nVi) . 

X bg(^gA \t\ a Rmt u^inx-V 

Ip bg pkomyngmJ X uy^s. Ljodr^ nnj -Prg.gJrt 



nnd VlQc) 4lo.e ujorle) /rt- pe^ . X rrtrpPullu \xia\Va^ 

'tnV> nnu AixO je.mplf-K|mi»«nri' — U1 P9^ ■Ho a brand Kifl-LO 

/)rgc.sN rif\^ mu (jpoio -WiQ. inonaH Vnio/^grmfl 



4^ 



motfO .X'v/p. gyp.r yoi<»+. <spn<^(io^ nru^ oAtrriC-H'cn , '^o 

aorl unsfaS ^ /ym. 'X YucLflu — Vd VKp 



(^ynjrvr). 



Lg-Ur -tionH r^ni| ua Innud li/nch \oy-VWt^. T+ -^;ync 

nu4- uB \jjor& V^ot-lo ioovd XfA\ra>o 'voorri \^rgr\-h> -4-Vo 



(jiPfergoci? - 'I P^rtvn Si<:ili^ Qirr) ka mas Pr/yA X/onicg. 

\n evMj gjft \ixfo oPP ^ Q sb.rV. 

iyy\o Vvig. pg<^sg(^ m -O hA- ~1- sHlI r^ mll fjopWmW 



_pos 

nf- 4V'gl i|gn-r :if \^iQs <x roi'^kj dca] nor) 

T un-fe LOor\i. ')D minutu'; ierfa ■ XH ujn %Vir^ 

'oi r-lMru/ . "i. m n Hvr.big mRoo; VJoW>t!nA un^ 



^ uVrVl. -ftyg gcfi oP -Wj qcll/ 

X u>n<^ uywnn^ a-fhWrrt^o n rr^nnnrwj 
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Sample Twelfth-Grade Proficient Response (continued) 



Mirhfiol rirtU \\\^ 

S>yri|l_i> , iciVt u cf ^r^uY^Q/', anA Vuf> fVirl/L VirrtLir: Ci^es 

iZodt !nitv> moytL| -W-iaU ar.(j 4Ti'a)Ulio<i^^ 

-^rQ^/jh oMA- (ycrj Anri Inc) , hiu^onS dgo.4V-i uM ,.)g. 

pcu:-!' I ran roV bn'n^ VMfn \ 3 ncV- iS-v/i^n '‘ouf UJarvvrPu l 

^^'\c ?^eO raX-V Wi^vi W.V:. A«^ X r,A- 

A A)iir>Cf)vO ^ — ^mr r> — ^ \oniCr — nV tvj ^ VNnr\A e^^Vivi vijgnrtV\j 

'ftrVQ , ^ — Prr? £<*> rv^a'/>L| g.rv\il g 

bgca\fep ~x — V:.rviiA) ^ <4or\ H imip^ Vc Wtv-t^ Uiwn ViAr.V...~Y 

rygvo.r /-ogW^^ \ftc^A- V\>rr\ . 



Table 1.10 I Grade 12; Special Object 





Percentage "Skillful" (score of 5) or better within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Skillful" (5) ar better 


122-177* 


178-229* 


230 and above* 


44 


42 


82 


* * * 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is Insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Proqress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Twelfth-Grade Prompt: One Vote 

Your school is sponsoring a voter registration drive for 18-year-old 
high school students. You and three of your friends are talking 
about the project. Your friends say the following. 

Friend 1: "I'm working on the young voters' registration drive. 

Are you going to come to it and register? You're all 
18, so you can do it. We're trying to help increase 
the number of young people who vote and it shouldn't 
be too hard — I read that the percentage of 18- to 
20-year-olds who vote increased in recent years. We 
want that percentage to keep going up." 

Friend 2: "I'll be there. People should vote as soon as they turn 
18. It's one of the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy." 

Friend 3: "I don't know if people should even bother to register. 
One vote in an election isn't going to change 
anything." 

Do you agree with friend 2 or 3? Write a response to your friends in 
which you explain whether you will or will not register to vote. Be 
sure to explain why and support your position with examples from 
your reading or experience. Try to convince the friend with whom 
you disagree that your position is the right one. 



Writing Purpose: Persuasive 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 12 persuasive scoring guide. 




G 3 
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This twelfth -grade persuasive prompt, “One Vote,” provided context for a 
debate about the importance of voting by presenting a conversation among 
three friends about whether or not it is important to register and vote when one 
turns 18. Students were asked to participate in the debate by responding to the 
friends described in the prompt. Some students responded in letter format. 
Some addressed both sides of the debate, discussing both Friend 2’s contention 
that “People should vote as soon as they turn 18” and Friend 3’s view that 
“One vote in an election isn’t going to change anything.” 

The following response was chosen as an exemplar of Advanced 
performance at grade 12, and received the top rating of “Excellent” (6 on the 
six-point scoring guide). A sophisticated command of rhetoric is evident 
throughout. The student notes that the question of whether one vote could 
sway an election is not as significant as the issue of the importance of voting 
overall. He or she consistendy supports points with details or examples, uses 
transitions throughout, and exhibits good control of language. 
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Sample Twelffh-Grade Advanced Response 






n ^1 f f jgV'-eVLtv? IK. /^iiyL^Udigvu ic> irr<2k AA^1~- 

a irrf.4i 0 M-hhi. |.<; gko HC o ^ i^>:ag.c — 

m. th/iividu/Li n^/At 4-kin-V a,^ d foYl^^ — 

ftp’lVlJQ'K J aM.Ji \l6\ituj U «X VlM/ tf-i f-g 

of 4 -UA.f Vi^j- 



m\^}r »f flA^ — 

hdc aA\jgbiiff<J c. mir sHur 

\\fp-foti/lAii Chd-lr-gc vgy|^Wilc-g. wi 

aid- Ik fU>g- pUij Tirth^Vi-^ lAhnA^ 
fVf hcrct K :?v\y\f'Kr -Hie hinx^^iuH tnOY-^ 

pho^ifiCj eL <;irvA.p)^ K tnof^ 

dijJT/jihk , VUlut s>^playrt■kc 



9 ptfWi 4 >c fc liic S <1 rvf^h br^in-^Uffllr. 

Vy<c ^iv,'t\\fij U) fA.i iiiL^ 

~ni£ fax^^irtg^ fgtf^g,|r 5 



k^ac^pg'^qj fnJzx-l ^[OMJ of~ oifh€J/!L 

tinh/Thc— ry[evnU^tk<. »A/b f/l^( Md — 



/I b*^i)lu_f<L gXLflar|r>t <J\Klr y flrtsi 

~Pbl cfa fz7Vi/< I S^C I-g-fl^C. — tLiJi — 

y-gof QOLUC^ of ^k oi r I 

^t^U£.lcAA/t\g oM-f- peTScflnaA 



CpW^ldln. . 

Vb-hift^ r«fli^y»ra-^g fr^dgTK- -fbg — 

^\/l^^^(rK k-AZ(LPJ\/a<j fJVf 4 , n~Ui> 

K ftdf ^ dafry Oir C^thn^ /± 

Ic O- phv^f<4^'e fka^-f- 1//^ hiUviauAl. 

ykU/<l 04 . tm)r ^ lij 

-Mm aM^ f^rVu-KfltuWj k^f^auic^ af 

deiiioclra.h^ soc.i^\^^ fv j-iuKk^ 
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Table 1.11 



Grade 12: One Vote 



Overall Percentage 
"Excellent" (6) 


Percentage "Excellent" (score of 6) within achievement level ranges 


Basic 

122-177* 


Proficient 

178-229* 


Advanced 
230 and above* 


3 


0 


9 





* NAEP writing scale range. 

*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Summary 

► In the 1998 NAEP writing assessment, average scores for the nation were 
set at 150 on a scale of 0 to 300 for all grades assessed (4, 8, and 12). 

► In 1998, at grade 4, 23 percent of students achieved the Proficient level or 
higher on the writing assessment. Eighty-four percent of fourth-grade 
students achieved the Basic level or higher, and 1 percent of students 
achieved the Advanced level. At grade 8, 27 percent of students achieved 
the Proficient level or higher on the writing assessment. Eighty-four percent 
of students at grade 8 achieved the Basic level or higher, and 1 percent of 
students achieved the Advanced level. At grade 12, 22 percent of students 
achieved the Proficient level or higher on the writing assessment. Seventy- 
eight percent of twelfth-grade students achieved the Basic level or higher, 
and 1 percent of students achieved the Advanced level. 




Td 
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Average Writing Scale Score 
Results for Selected Subgroups 

Overview 

This chapter presents average writing scale score results for various subgroups 
of students. The findings are summarized on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) writing scale, which has a range of 0 to 300. An 
examination of the score patterns of these subgroups provides insight into how 
general patterns of writing performance are related to certain background 
characteristics. Results are reported by gender, race/ethnicity, parental 
education, region, type of location, eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch Program, and type of school. Achievement level results for the 
same subgroups are presented in Chapter 3. 

The differences reported between subgroups for the 1998 assessment are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference 
between the subgroups’ average scores or percentages and the standard errors 
of the statistics. Throughout the chapter, differences are discussed only if they 
were determined to be statistically significant.^ 

In interpreting subgroup results, the reader is reminded that differences in 
writing performance reflect a range of socioeconomic and educational factors 
not discussed in this report or addressed by the NAEP assessment program. 

A complex array of factors combine to affect students’ achievement and their 
performance on measures of writing achievement. Important issues such as 
opportunities to learn and sociocultural environmental factors must be 
considered in interpreting these differences.^ Therefore, readers should avoid 
making simple or causal inferences based on these data. 



* See Appendix A for a more detailed discussion of statistical significance testing procedures. 

^ Stevens, F. (1993). Opportunity to learn: Issues of equity for poor and minority students. Washington, DC: 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Table 2.1 shows the 1998 average writing scale scores for males and females. In 
this table and in all the tables in this chapter, the percentage of students in each 
subgroup (for example, the percentage of female students who took the NAEP 
writing assessment) is presented next to the average scale score. 

At all three grades, female students had higher average scale scores than 
their male peers. Research has shown that females have achieved higher scale 
scores than males on a variety of previous writing assessments.^ On the NAEP 
O-to-300 writing scale, the difference between scores for female and male 
students was 16 points at grade 4, 20 points at grade 8, and 19 points at grade 12. 




Average writing scale scores by gender: 1998 



THE NATION 
report [iv^ apH 
CARD 



m- 



Percentage Average 

of students scale score 



Grade 4 I 


Male 


51 




142 


Female 


49 




158 


Grade 8 1 


Male 


51 




140 


Female 


49 




160 


Grade 12 1 


Male 


48 




140 


Female 


52 




159 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 



Race/Ethnicity 

As part of the background questionnaire administered with the NAEP 1998 
writing assessment, students were asked to indicate the racial/ethnic subgroup 
that best described them. The mutually exclusive response options were: White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian (including 
Alaskan Native). 



^ Cole, N. (1997). The ETS gender study: How females and males perform in educational settings. Princeton, 
NJ: Educational Testing Service. 
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The 1998 average writing scale scores for students in racial/ethnic 
subgroups are presented in Table 2.2. As in previous NAEP assessments in a 
variety of academic subjects, differences in writing performance among racial/ 
ethnic groups were evident at all three grades. 

At grade 4, Asian/Pacific Islander students had higher scale scores than all 
other groups. Also at grade 4, White students outperformed Black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian students, and American Indian students outperformed 
their Black peers. At grades 8 and 12, Asian/Pacific Islander and White students 
had higher scores than their peers in the other groups. 



Table 2.2 




Average writing scale scores by race/ethnicity: 1998 



THE NATION’ 
REPORT 



m: 





PwcMtoge 
of studoNts 




Average 
scale score 




White 


67 




157 


Black 


15 




131 


Hispanic 


13 




134 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2 




164 


American Indian 


2 




138 


Grade 


White 


67 




158 


Black 


14 




131 


Hispanic 


14 




131 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3 




159 


American Indian 


1 




132 


Grade 


White 


69 




156 


Black 


14 




134 


Hispanic 


12 




135 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


4 




.152 


American Indian 


1 




129 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, 
Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Parents' Highest Level of Education"^ 

Parents have a strong influence on their children’s education, as shown by 
previous NAEP assessments and many other studies.^ Chapter 4 explores the 
influence of several home factors on students’ achievement in writing, including 
the importance of parents’ talking to their children about their studies. 

Many studies have also shown that, generally, the higher the parents’ level of 
education, the higher their children’s performance. This was also true for the 
NAEP writing assessment. For this analysis, the highest level of education 
reported for either parent was used. Generally, at all three grades, the higher the 
parents’ level of education, the higher the students’ scale scores. At grade 12, 
this held true for every level. At grades 4 and 8, the average scores of students 
whose parents had some education after high school were similar to those of 
students whose parents graduated from high school. In addition, generally at all 
three grades, students who did not know their parents’ highest level of 
education had lower scale scores than those who did. 

These results should be placed in some context. Note that some research has 
questioned the accuracy of student-reported data on parental education; 
therefore, caution should be used in interpreting the findings.* Also, note that 
eleven percent of fourth graders, 3 percent of eighth graders, and 1 percent of 
twelfth graders reported not knowing their parents’ educational level. Finally, 
parental education may be related to higher income, which could affect 
educational opportunities. 



^ The 1998 NAEP writing assessment used a different set of questions than past NAEP assessments to 
determine parents’ highest level of education. Consequently, patterns of relationships between this 
background variable and scale scores may differ slightly from past results. 

^ See, for example, Donahue, P.L., Voelkl, K.R., Campbell, J.R., & Mazzeo, J. (1999.) The NAEP 1998 
reading report card for the nation and the states, Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

U.S. Department of Education. (1994). Strong families, strong schools: Building community partnerships for 
leadership. Washington, DC: Author. 

^ Looker, E.D. (1989). Accuracy of prox 7 reports of parental status characteristics. Sociolopiy of Education, 
62{4), 257-279. 
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Average writing scale scores by parents’ highest level of education: 
1998 



PertMlogt 


Average 


ofstwleirts 

1 


scale score 


1 Grade 4 | 



Graduated from college 


57 


153 


Some education after high school 


16 


149 


Graduated from high school 


12 


150 


Did not finish high school 


3 


136 


1 don't know. 


11 


139 




Grade 8 I 


Graduated from college 


50 


159 


Some education after high school 


27 


145 


Graduated from high school 


15 


145 


Did not finish high school 


5 


130 


1 don't know. 


3 


117 




Grade 12 1 


Graduated from college 


52 


159 


Some education afteV high school 


27 


145 


Graduated from high school 


14 


142 


Did not finish high school 


6 


128 


1 don't know. 


1 


113 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Region of the Country 

Table 2.4 presents results by four regions of the country: Northeast, Southeast, 
Central, and West. The composition of the regions is described in Appendix A. 

Comparisons of scale scores show differing performance by region. At 
grades 4 and 8, students in the Northeast and Central regions had higher 
average scale scores than their peers in the Southeast and West. At grade 12, 
students in the Southeast had lower scores than those in the three other regions. 
It should be noted that many of the differences in performance by region, 
though statistically significant, were small. 



reaefi 

Average writing scale scores by region: 1998 




Percentage Average 

of students scale score 







Grade 4 




Northeast 


23 




154 


Southeast 


25 




146 


Central 


24 




156 


West 


27 




145 




1 


Grade 8 




Northeast 


21 




155 


Southeast 


25 




145 


Central 


25 




155 


West 


29 




146 




1 


Grade 12 




Northeast 


22 




152 


Southeast 


23 




144 


Central 


25 




153 


West 


29 




151 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 



1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Type of Location 

Another way to look at student performance is by the location of their schools. 
Again, a complex variety of factors, including socioeconomic factors and 
availability of resources in schools, is represented by school location. The 
three types of location — central city, urban fringe/large town, and 
rural/small town — are based on Census Bureau definitions of metropolitan 
statistical areas, population size, and density. These classifications, based solely 
on geographic characteristics, are described in Appendix A, 

As Table 2.5 shows, fourth- and eighth-grade students in central city schools 
had lower average scale scores than their peers in the other locations. At grades 
8 and 12, students in urban fringe/large town schools had higher average scale 
scores than those in rural/small town schools. At grade 12, the average scores 
of students in central city schools did not differ significantly from those of their 
peers attending schools in other locations. 




Average writing scale scores by type of location: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT (i v^pn 
CARD 








PercMtage 
of students 


Average 
scale score 




Grade 4 1 


Central city 


35 


145 


Urban fringe/large town 


36 


154 


Rural/small town 


29 


151 




Grade 8 1 


Central city 


33 


145 


Urban fringe/large town 


40 


155 


Rural/small town 


27 


149 




Grade 12 1 


Central city 


32 


150 


Urban fringe/large town 


39 


152 


Rural/small town 


30 


147 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch Program 



The Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch component of the National School 
Lunch Program, offered through the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
designed to ensure that children near or below the poverty line receive 
nourishing meals/ The program is available to public schools, nonprofit private 
schools, and residential child-care institutions. Eligibility for free or reduced- 
price meals is determined through the USDA’s Income Eligibility Guidelines, 
which require that family income be at 135 percent of the poverty level or less 
for a student to receive free lunches, and at 180 percent of the poverty level or 
less for a student to receive reduced-price lunches. As Table 2.6 shows, at least 
34 percent of fourth-grade students, 27 percent of eighth-grade students, and 
14 percent of twelfth-grade students were eligible for this program.^ 

Eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program is an 
indicator of poverty. Table 2.6 shows the relationship between that indicator 
and student performance in writing. The results show that family income has an 
association with writing achievement; students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunches because of poverty had lower scores than those who were not eligible at 
all three grades (by 24 scale score points at grade 4, 25 points at grade 8, and 
19 points at grade 12). At grades 4 and 8, these differences in scale scores were 
greater than those between male and female students; at grade 12 they were the 
same as the difference in scores between male and female students. 



^ U.S, General Services Administration, (1995). Catalog of federal domestic assistance. Washington, DC: 
Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget. 

^ Information on eligibility was not provided for 13, 17, and 20 percent of students at grades 4, 8, and 12, 
respectively. Some of those students may also have been eligible for free/reduced-price lunches. 
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Average writing scale scores by Free/Red need- Price School Lunch 
Program eligibility: 1998 "" 





Percentage 
of students 




Average 
scale score 




Grade 4 1 


Eligible 


34 




134 


Not eligible 


54 




158 


Information not available 


13 




157 


Grade 8 1 


Eligible 


27 




132 


Not eligible 


55 




157 


Information not available 


17 




157 




Grade 12 1 


Eligible 


14 




133 


Not eligible 


66 




152 


Information not available 


20 




155 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Type of School 

Average writing scale scores by type of school are presented in Table 2.7. 

Schools were classified as either public or nonpublic; nonpublic schools were 
then further divided into Catholic or other nonpublic schools. 

At all three grades, students in both types of nonpublic schools had higher 
average scale scores than their peers in public schools. In addition, at grade 12, 
students in Catholic schools outperformed students in other nonpublic schools. 

Previous NAEP writing assessments and other survey research on 
educational achievement have found significant differences in the performance 
of students attending public schools and those attending nonpublic schools.^ 
However, the reader is cautioned against using NAEP results to make simplistic 
inferences about the relative effectiveness of public and nori^ublic schools. 
Average performance differences between the two types of schools may be 
related in part to socioeconomic and sociological factors. For example, some 
research points to instructional and policy differences between the two types of 
schools to explain the higher performance of private school students,*® while 
other studies have suggested that student selection and parental involvement are 
more significant contributors to performance differences.** 



^ Applebee, A., Langer, J.A., Mullis, Latham, A.S., & Gentile, C. (1994). NAEP 1992 writing report 

card. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

Campbell, J.R., VoelkJ, K.E., & Donahue, P.L. (1997). NAEP 1996 trends in academic progress. 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

Coleman, ]., Hoffer, T., & Kilgore, S. (1982). Cognitive outcomes in public and private schools. Sociolo^ 
of Education, 55, 65-76. 

Alexander, K.L. & Pallas, A.M. (1983). Private schools and public policy: New evidence on cognitive 
achievement in public and private schools. Sociology of Education, 56, 170-82. 
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Summary 

For the NAEP 1998 writing assessment, tlie following patterns of scale score 

results across subgroups of students were observed. These differences may be 

related in part to sociological and socioeconomic factors. 

► Gender: Female students had higher average scale scores than male students 
at all three grades. 

^ Race/ethnicity: At grade 4, Asian/Pacific Islander students had higher 
average scale scores than their White peers, who had higher average scale 
scores than their Black, Hispanic, and American Indian peers. At grades 8 
and 12, Asian/Pacific Islander students and White students had higher 
average scale scores than Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students. 

^ Parental education: In general, higher levels of parental education were 

associated with higher levels of student performance at all three grade levels. 
For example, at all three grades, students who reported that at least one 
parent graduated from college had higher average scale scores than students 
who reported lower levels of parental education and students who did not 
know the level of their parents’ education. 

^ Region: Students in the Northeast and Central regions had higher average 
scale scores than those in the Southeast and West at grades 4 and 8. At 
grade 12, students in the Northeast, Central, and West regions outperformed 
their peers in the Southeast. 

^ Type of location: At grades 4 and 8, students from schools in urban fringe/ 
large town and rural/small town locations had higher average scale scores 
than their peers in central city schools. At grade 12, there was no significant 
difference between the scores of students in central city schools and those of 
their peers in schools in the other locations. At grades 8 and 12, students 
from schools in urban fringe/large town locations outperformed their peers 
from schools in rural/small town locations. 

^ Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch eligibility: In 1998, for the first time, 
the NAEP writing assessment collected information on this federally ftinded 
program, an indicator of poverty. Results indicated that, at all three grades, 
students who were eligible for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch 
component of the National School Lunch Program had lower average scale 
scores than students who were not eligible. 

^ Type of school: At all three grade levels, students attending nonpublic 
schools had higher average scale scores than their counterparts attending 
public schools. At grade 12, students attending Catholic schools had higher 
average scale scores than their peers attending other nonpublic schools. 
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Table 2.7 



Average writing scale scores by type of school: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m- 









Average 
scale score 




Grade 4 1 


Public 


88* 




148 


Nonpublic 


11* 




164 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


7 




163 


Other nonpublic 


4 




165 




Grade 8 1 


Public 


89 




148 


Nonpublic 


1 1 




167 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


7 




169 


Other nonpublic 


5 




166 




Grade 12 1 


Public 


88 




148 


Nonpublic 


12 




165 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


8 




167 


Other nonpublic 


3 




159 



* Percentages of public and nonpublic schools do not add to 
100 because the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools were not 
counted in either category. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Writing Achievement Level 
Results for Selected Subgroups 

Overview 




The performance of our nation’s students on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) writing scale can be viewed in relation to 
expectations of what students should know and should be able to do. The 
percentages of students who attained the three achievement levels established by 
the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) provide an indication of 
whether student performance meets these expectations. 

Three writing achievement levels — Basic, Proficient, and Advanced — are 
used to report the NAEP results. NAGB established these writing achievement 
levels in 1999 for the content framework that provided the basis for the 1998 
assessment. The Basic level denotes partial mastery of the knowledge and skills 
that are fundamental for proficient work at a given grade. The Proficient level 
represents solid academic performance. Students reaching this level demonstrate 
competency over challenging subject matter. The Advanced level signifies 
superior performance at a given grade. For each grade, the levels are cumulative; 
that is, abilities achieved at the Proficient level presume mastery of abilities 
associated with the Basic level, and attainment of the Advanced level presumes 
mastery of both the Basic and the Proficient The definitions of these 

levels of achievement for writing for each of the three grades in the NAEP 
writing assessment are presented in Figures 1.1 through 1.3 in Chapter 1. 

The NAEP legislation requires that achievement levels be “used on a 
developmental basis until the Commissioner of Education Statistics 
determines . . . that such levels are reasonable, valid, and informative to the 
public.” A discussion of the developmental status of achievement levels may be 
found in the Introduction to this report. Because the overall percentage of 
students who attained the Advanced level at each grade was so small, few 
differences in performance between subgroups were detected at this level. 
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Gender 



The percentages of male and female students attaining the Basic^ Proficient^ and 
Advanced levels are given in Table 3.1 and Figure 3.1. Table 3.1 shows the 
percentage of students at or above each of the achievement levels. In reading 
Table 3.1, it is necessary to keep in mind that the levels are cumulative. That is, 
included among students who are considered to be at or above Basic are those 
who achieved the Proficient and Advanced levels of performance, and included 
among students who are considered to be at or above Proficient are those who 
have attained the Advanced level of performance. Figure 3.1 also shows 
achievement level results, but in terms of the percentage of students within each 
achievement level range. All the tables and figures in this chapter follow that 
format. 

At all three grades, higher percentages of female than male students were at 
or above the Basic and Proficient \cv As and at the Advanced level. 




Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by gender: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT li CTPii 
CARD 



m 




Male 

Female 


21 

11 


79 

89 


16 

30 


1 

2 


Grade 8 


Male 


22 


78 


17 


0 


Female 


9 


91 


36 


2 


Grade 12 


Male 


30 


70 


14 


0 


Female 


14 


86 


29 


1 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range in 
writing by gender: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARO 



m: 




Percenfoge Percentage Percentage Percentage 

belaw Basic at Basic at PraFicient at Advanced 



Male 

Female 



Grade 4 






1 21 ] 63 


16 |1 






fTiT i9 


28 1 2 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 » « 



100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 



Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 



Male 

Female 



Male 

Female 



Grade 8 






1 22 1 61 


17 |0 






[9l 55 


34 |2 


1 1 ■ ■ ■ 






100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 



Grade 12 






1 W I 56 








1 14 1 58 


27 |1 


_l 1 1 1 1 






100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 



Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Race/Ethnidty 

Achievement level results by racial/ethnic group are presented in Table 3.2 and 
Figure 3.2. The percentages of students performing at or above the three 
achievement levels are shown in Table 3.2. The percentages of students within 
each achievement level range are displayed in Figure 3.2. Differences among 
racial/ethnic groups were seen at grades 4, 8, and 12. 

At grade 4, there were higher percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students 
at or above the Proficient level than of any other group. Also, White students 
outperformed their Black, Hispanic, and American Indian counterparts in terms 
of percentages at or above the Proficient achievement level at grade 4. At grades 
8 and 12, there were higher percentages of White students and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students than Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students who were 
at or above the Proficient zchicvcmcnt level. 

At grade 4, there were higher percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students 
than White students at or above the Basic level. Also at grade 4, higher 
percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students and White students than Black, 
Hispanic, and American Indian students were at or above the Basic level. There 
were higher percentages of White and Asian/Pacifier Islander students than 
Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students at or above the Basic 
achievement level at both grades 8 and 12. As Figure 3.2 shows, for all groups 
at all three grades, approximately one-half or more of the students were within 
the Basic achievement level range. 
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Table 3.2 



Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by race/ethnicity: 1998 



THE MATION’S 
REPORT [i vapn 
CARD 







White 


10 


90 


29 


2 


Black 


31 


69 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


28 


72 


10 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


7 


93 


36 


4 


American Indian 


24 


76 


1 1 


1 


Grade 


White 


10 


90 


34 


2 


Black 


28 


72 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


31 


69 


1 1 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


10 


90 


35 


2 


American Indian 


27 


73 


9 


0 


Grade 


White 


16 


84 


26 


1 


Black 


36 


64 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


35 


65 


10 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


22 


78 


24 


1 


American Indian 


42 


58 


9 


0 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 3.2 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range 
in writing by race/ethnicity: 1998 



m- 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian 



Percenfoge Percentage Percentage Percentage 

belaw Basic at Basic at Praficient at Advanced 


Grade 4 






\M 


27 |2 






1 31 1 61 


^0 






1 38 ] 62 


0 






m 57 


32 Q 






r»n 65 


n]i 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 J 1 1 


100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Profident 


Grade 8 






56 


32 |2 






1 M I 64 


^0 






1 31 1 58 


TT] 0 






m 55 


33 |2 






1 37 1 64 




1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentoge at or below Bosic Percentage at or obove ProRcient 


Grade 12 






FM 57 


25 |l 






1 36 1 56 








1 35 1 54 


^0 






1 tst 1 54 


23 |1 






1 43 1 49 


3]o 







100 80 60 40 20 

Percentage at or below Basic 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentage at or above Profident 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Parents' Highest Level of Education 

Table 3.3 and Figure 3.3 present achievement level results based on students’ 
reports of their parents’ highest level of education. The percentages of students 
performing at or above the three achievement levels are shown in Table 3.3. 

The percentages of students within each achievement level range are displayed 
in Figure 3.3. As shown in Table 3.3, parental education and student 
achievement generally are positively associated. 

Chapter 2 showed that student performance tended to be higher with 
higher levels of parental education, and the results for achievement levels show a 
similar pattern. At all three grades, higher percentages of students whose parents 
graduated from college were at the Advanced achievement level than students 
whose parents had some education after high school. Higher percentages of 
students whose parents graduated from college than students whose parents had 
lower levels of education were at or above the Proficient achievement level at all 
three grades, and at or above the Basic level at grades 8 and 12. 

At all three grades, higher percentages of students whose parents graduated 
from high school were at or above Proficient than those whose parents did not 
graduate from high school. 
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Table 3.3 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by parents’ highest level of education: 1998 







Below obovt At or above 

Bosk losk Proficient Advanced 



Grade 4 



Graduated from college 


14 


86 


27 


2 


Some education after high school 


16 


84 


21 


1 


Graduated from high school 


15 


85 


22 


1 


Did not finish high school 


27 


73 


12 


0 


1 don^t know. 


23 


77 


13 


0 




Grade 8 


Graduated from college 


1 1 


89 


36 


2 


Some education after high school 


18 


82 


20 


0 


Graduated from high school 


17 


83 


19 


0 


Did not finish high school 


30 


70 


8 


0 


1 don't know. 


44 


56 


3 


0 




Grade 1 2 


Graduated from college 


15 


85 


30 


1 


Some education after high school 


24 


76 


16 


0 


Graduated from high school 


27 


73 


13 


0 


Did not finish high school 


41 


59 


5 


0 


1 don't know. 


61 


39 


3 


0 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range 
in writing by parents’ highest level of education: 1998 



REPORT 

CARD 


Naep 







Graduated from college 
Some education after high school 
Graduated from high school 
Did not finish high school 
I don't know. 



Graduated from college 
Some education after high school 
Graduated from high school 
Did not finish high school 
I don't know. 



Graduated from college 
Some education after high school 
Graduated from high school 
Did not finish high school 
I don't know. 



Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

below Basic at Basic at Proficient at Advanced 



Grade 4 







1 14 1 59 


25 |2 






1 16 1 M 


20 |1 






1 15 1 63 


“21 |l 






1 27 1 62 ^ 


1^1 0 






1 23 1 65 


~tz]o 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 00 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 1 00 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Profident 


Grade 8 






|11| 54 


34 |2 






1 18 1 62 


19 |0 






1 17 1 65 


18 |0 






1 30 1 63 


go 






1 44 1 52 


go 


1 1 1 1 1 


L 1 1 1 1 


1 00 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 1 00 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 


Grade 12 1 






1 15 1 Is 


28 |l 






1 24 1 60 


15 |0 






I 27 1 60 


I 3 I 0 






1 41 j 53 


^0 






1 61 1 36 


go 


1 1 1 1 1 


L , , , , 


1 00 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 1 00 



Percentage at or below Basic 



Percentage at or above Profident 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Region of the Country 

The percentages of students performing at or above the three achievement levels 
by region are shown in Table 3.4. The percentages of students within each 
achievement level range by region are displayed in Figure 3.4. (The composition of 
the regions is described in Appendix A.) 

For grades 4 and 8, higher percentages of students in the Northeast and Central 
regions were at or above the Proficient zchicwcmcnt level than their peers in the 
Southeast region and the West. At grade 12, fewer students in the Southeast 
region were at or above Proficient than their peers in the other three regions. 

In terms of performance at or above the Basic level, the Northeast and 
Central regions had higher percentages of students than the Southeast and West at 
grades 4 and 8. At grade 12, higher percentages of students in the Northeast, 
Central, and West regions were at or above the Basic level than students in the 
Southeast. 



Table 3.4 



Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by region: 1998 





Below 

Bosk 


' - 


At or above 
Proficient 


Advanced 




Grade 4 


Northeast 


13 


87 


26 


2 


Southeast 


18 


82 


20 


1 


Central 


1 1 


89 


28 


2 


West 


20 


80 


19 


1 




Grade 8 


Northeast 


13 


87 


33 


2 


Southeast 


18 


82 


20 


1 


Central 


1 1 


89 


31 


1 


West 


19 


81 


24 


1 




Grade 12 


Northeast 


21 


79 


24 


1 


Southeast 


26 


74 


16 


1 


Central 


19 


81 


25 


1 


West 


21 


79 


22 


1 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 3.4 




Percentage of students within each achievement level range 
in writing by region: 1998 



THE NATION’ 
REPORT 
CARD 



m- 




Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

belaw Basic at Basic at Praficient at Advanced 



Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 



Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 



Grade 4 



[Wl io 


25 |2 






1 18 1 62 


19 |l 






|TV| 60 


27 |2 






1 20 1 61 


18 |1 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 00 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 1 00 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 


Grade 8 






Hal M 


31 |2 






1 18 1 61 


19 |l 






flT| 58 


30 |l 






rw] 


~23 |1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 00 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 1 00 



Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 



Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 



Grade 12 






1 i 55 


23 |1 






1 M 1 58 


15 |1 




* 


nn 


23 |1 






1 1 S7 


~22 |1 


—I 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 



100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 



Percentage at or below Basic Percentage at or above Proficient 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Type of Location 

Table 3.5 and Figure 3.5 present achievement level results for all three grades by 
type of location: central city, urban fringe/large town, and rural/small town. 
The percentages of students performing at or above the three achievement levels 
are shown in Table 3.5. Figure 3.5 displays the percentages of students within 
each achievement level range. (The type of location classifications are described 
in Appendix A.) 

At grades 4 and 8, higher percentages of students from schools in urban 
fringe/large town locations were at or above the Proficient level than those 
from schools in central city locations. At grades 8 and 12, higher percentages of 
students from schools in urban fringe/large town locations were at or above the 
Proficient level than those from schools in rural/small town locations. At grades 
4 and 8, there were higher percentages of students at or above Basic from 
schools in urban fringe/large town locations and in rural/small town locations 
than from schools in central cities. No differences among the locations in terms 
of percentages of students at or above the Basic level were seen at grade 12. 



Table 3.5 



Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by type of location: 1998 



THE NATION’! 
REPORT liwipn 
CARD 







Below oii iw At or above 

Bosic iMk Proficient Advanced 



Grade 4 



Central city 


19 


81 


19 


1 


Urban fringe/large town 


14 


86 


27 


2 


Rural/small town 


14 


86 


23 


1 






Grade 8 




Central city 


20 


80 


22 


1 


Urban fringe/large town 


12 


88 


32 


2 


Rural/small town 


15 


85 


24 


1 






Grade 12 




Central city 


22 


78 


22 


1 


Urban fringe/large town 


20 


80 


24 


1 


Rural/small town 


23 


77 


19 


1 




SOURCE: 


National Center for Education Statistics, 





National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range 
in writing by type of location: 1998 



Central city 



Urban fringe/large town 



Rural/small town 




Percentage Percentage 

below Basic at Basic 


Percentage Percentage 

at Proficient at Advanced 


Grade 4 






1 19 1 62 


18 |1 






1 14 1 59 


25 |2 






[W[ 62 


22 |l 


— 1 L i 1 1 


1 1 1 1 



100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 



Percentage at ar below Basic Percentoge at or above Proficient 



Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 



Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 



Grade 8 






1 20 1 58 


21 |1 






M 56 


30 |2 






[TsT 61 


23 1 1 




1 1 1 1 1 



100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentage at or below Basic Percentoge at or above Proficient 



Grade 1 2 






1 22 1 56 


~2I |l 






1 20 1 56 


23 1 1 






1 23 1 59 


18 |l 


■ I 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 



-J 1 1 1 1 1 1 I— I i_ 

100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 
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Eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch Program 

Table 3.6 and Figure 3.6 present achievement level results for each grade by 
students’ eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch component of 
the National School Lunch Program (NSLP), an indicator of poverty. 

Across the three grades, higher performance was observed for students who 
were eligible for the program, except at the Advanced level at grade 12, where 
there were too few students to make the comparison. For example, as seen in 
both Table 3.6 and Figure 3.6, among fourth graders who were eligible for the 
program because of poverty, 28 percent were below the Basic level and 0 
percent were at the Advanced level, compared to 10 percent and 2 percent, 
respectively, for those not eligible for the program. 



Percentage of students at or above achievement levels in writing 
by Free/Reduced- Price School Lunch Program eligibility; 1998 
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1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 3.6 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range in writing 
by Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program eligibility: 1998 
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Type of School 

The percentages of public and nonpublic school students at all three grades who 
were at or above each of the achievement levels are shown in Table 3.7. Shown 
in Figure 3.7 are the percentages of students within each achievement level 
range by type of school. 

At all three grades, there were higher percentages of students attending 
nonpublic schools at or above Basic^ at or above Proficient^ and at Advanced 
than there were public school students. There were no significant differences at 
any grade between students in Catholic schools and tliose in other nonpublic 
schools in terms of percentages at or above Basic and Proficient and at the 
Advanced achievement level. 



Table 3.7 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Percentage of students within each achievement level range 
in writing by type of school: 1998 
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Summary 

This chapter presented achievement level results for selected subgroups of 

fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders in the 1998 writing assessment. The major 

findings reported in this chapter are summarized below. 

^ Gender: At all three grade levels, higher percentages of female students than 
male students were at or above the Basic and Proficient achievement levels 
and at the Advanced level. 

^ Race/ethnicity: At all three grades, higher percentages of White students 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students were at or above the Basic and Proficient 
achievement levels than Black students and Hispanic students. At grade 4, 
there were higher percentages of Asian/Pacific Islander students than White 
students at or above the Basic level and at or above Proficient. 

^ Parental education: Higher percentages of fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
graders who reported that at least one parent had graduated from college 
were at or above the Proficient achievement level than those who reported 
lower levels of parental education or who reported that they did not know 
their parents’ educational level. 

^ Region: In terms of percentages at or above the Proficient achievement 
level, fourth- and eighth-grade students in the Northeast and Central 
regions outperformed their peers in the Southeast and the West, and 
students in the three other regions outperformed those in the Soudieast 
region at grade 12. 

^ Type of location: At grades 4 and 8, but not at grade 12, higher percentages 
of students in urban fringe/large town locations were at or above the Basic 
and Proficient achievement levels tlian their peers in central cities. At grades 
8 and 12, higher percentages of students from schools in urban fringe/large 
town locations were at or above the Proficient level than students from 
schools in rural/small town locations. 

^ Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch eligibility: Students who were not 
eligible for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch component of the 
National School Lunch Program had higher levels of achievement than 
students who, because of poverty, were eligible for that program. 

^ Type of School: At all three grades, there were higher percentages of 
students attending nonpublic schools at or above the Basic and Proficient 
achievement levels and at the Advanced level than their peers attending 
public schools. 
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Writing in School, 
Home Factors, and 
Writing Performance 





Overview 

By learning to write well, students can become better thinkers, learners, and 
communicators. Given the power of writing as a tool for learning and 
communication, it is important to examine practices in school and conditions in 
the home in relation to student writing achievement. This chapter explores 
writing activities in school, home factors such as the presence of reading 
materials in the home, and their association with student writing performance. 

Results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

1998 writing assessment are presented in relation to students’ reports about the 
writing instruction they received in school and about certain home factors. For 
each of these contextual variables, the percentages of students providing 
different responses to each question (for example, writing more than one draft 
of a paper always, sometimes, or never) and the corresponding average scale 
scores and achievement level results are presented. This chapter also addresses 
the frequency of students’ planning on the NAEP writing assessment. Results 
reported in this chapter are for public and nonpublic school students. 



What sorts of writing activities do students perform in and for school.^ This 
section examines a series of student-reported variables: the frequency with which 
teachers talk with students about their writing, whetlier students save their 
writing work in folders or portfolios, and how frequently students write on 
computers, write drafts, plan their writing, and define the purpose and audience 
for their writing. This information is based on students’ responses to 
background questions provided as part of the assessment. Some questions were 
posed only to eighth- and twelfth-grade students, so results for only those two 
grades are presented in some figures in this chapter. 
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Some of these variables, as well as additional variables, such as the emphasis 
teachers place on different aspects of writing in grading student writing, will be 
treated in greater depth in a forthcoming instructional and policy report. That 
report will also feature additional teacher- and school-reported information 
relevant to the teaching of writing and to schools’ use of resources. 

Frequency with Which Teachers Talk to Students About Student Writing. One 
means of engaging students with the challenge of communicating their ideas in 
writing is to discuss their writing with them.^ Students who participated in the 
1998 NAEP writing assessment were asked how often their teachers talk to 
them about what they are writing. The results are presented in Figure 4.1. 

As shown in the figure, the majority of students reported having teachers 
who spoke with them about their writing. At the fourth grade, 24 percent of 
students reported that their teachers always spoke with them about their 
writing, 65 percent reported diat their teachers sometimes spoke with them, 
and 11 percent reported that their teachers never spoke with them about their 
writing. At both grades 8 and 12, about half of the students reported that their 
teachers always spoke with them about what they were writing, and more than 
40 percent reported that their teachers sometimes spoke with them about what 
they were writing. 

Student writing performance generally was positively associated with 
teachers talking with their students about their writing. At all three grades, 
students whose teachers always or sometimes talked to them about their writing 
had higher scale scores than their peers whose teachers never talked to them 
about their writing. Additionally, at grades 8 and 12, students whose teachers 
always talked to them about their writing had higher scale scores than those 
whose teachers sometimes talked to them about their writing. 



^ Anson, C.M. (Ed.). (1989). Writinjj and response: Theory, practice, and research. Urbana, IL: National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Flower, L. & Hayes, J. (1987). On the structure of the writing process. Topics in lan^aajje disorders 
7(4), 19-30. 

Freedman, S. (1981). Evaluation in the writing conference: An interactive process. In M. Hairston & 
C. Selfe (Eds.), Selected papers from the 1981 Texas writifuj research conference (pp. 65-96). Austin, TX: 
The University of Texas at Austin. 
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Frequency of Computer Use for Writing, There is currently much debate about 
the value of students using computers to write. While some educators believe 
computer use can encourage students to revise their writing, others argue that 
the effectiveness of computer use in writing depends on the age of the students, 
the training of their teachers, and the particular ways in which computers are 
used.^ Information from students’ reports about the frequency of computer use 
for writing drafts or final versions of stories or reports is presented in Figure 4.3. 

How often do students use computers for writing drafts or final versions of 
stories or reports? According to the figure, at all three grades, more than one- 
third of students use computers for this purpose at least once a week. Nearly 
three-fourths of students use computers for this purpose at least once or twice 
a month — 71 percent at fourth grade, 74 percent at eighth grade, and 
77 percent at twelfth grade. 

Figure 4.3 also indicates that fourth graders who reported using computers 
to write drafts or finaf versions of stories or reports once or twdce a month 
outperformed those students who never or hardly ever used computers for this 
purpose and those students who used computers for this purpose at least once a 
week. At grade 4, also, students who never or hardly ever used computers for 
writing drafts or final versions of stories or reports outperformed students who 
used computers for this purpose at least once a week. At grade 8, students who 
used computers to write drafts or final versions of stories or reports once or 
twice a month outperformed students who used computers for this purpose at 
least once a week. Finally, at grades 8 and 12, students who used computers for 
writing drafts or final versions of stories or reports at least once a week or once 
or twice a month had higher scores than their peers who reported never or 
hardly ever using computers for this purpose. 



^ Boone, R. (Ed.). (1989). Teaching process writing with computers. Eugene, OR: International Council for 
Computers in Education. 

Bradley, V. (1982). Improving smdent writing with microcomputers. Laiigua^e Arts 5P(7), 732-38. 

Shaw, E.L., Jr., Naiiman, A.K., & Biirson, D. (1994). Comparisons of spontaneous and word processed 
compositions in elementary classrooms: A three -year smdy. Journal of Computinjji in Childhood 
Education 5(3/4), 319-27. 
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Figure 4.2 
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Students’ reports on whether they or their teachers save 
their writing work in a folder or portfolio: 1998 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Savin£f Students^ Writin£) Work in Folders or Portfolios. Numerous studies have 
suggested that saving student writing in portfolios can be a useful means of 
helping students track their own writing progress over time.^ Students who took 
the NAEP 1998 writing assessment were asked whether they or their teachers 
saved student writing in folders or portfolios. As shown in Figure 4.2, the 
majority of students at each grade either saved their own written work or had it 
saved by their teachers in folders or portfolios: 81 percent at fourth grade, 79 
percent at eighth grade, and 75 percent at twelfth grade. 

Figure 4.2 also indicates a positive relationship between saving work in 
folders or portfolios and student performance. At all three grades, students who 
saved, or whose teachers saved, their writing work in folders or portfolios had 
higher average scale scores than students whose work was not saved. 



^ Camp, R. (1993). The place of portfolios in our changing views of writing assessment. In R.E. Bennett & 
W.C. Ward (Eds.), Construction vs. choice in cognitive measurement: Issues in constructed response^ performance 
testing, and portfolio assessment (pp. 183-212). Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 

Wolf, D. P. (1989). Portfolio assessment: Sampling student work. Educational leadership 46(7)., 35-39. 

Yancey, K.B. (Ed.). (1992). Portfolios in the writing classroom: An introduction. Urbana, IL: National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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Figure 4.1 



Students’ reports on the frequency with which their teachers talk 
to them about what they are writing: 1998 
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SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Students’ reports on the frequency with which they use a computer 
to write drafts or final versions of stories or reports: 1998 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Writing as Process 

Research indicates that writing is a recursive process; the mature writer retliinks 
ideas and ways of expressing those ideas throughout the process of creating a 
final written piece.^ Based on this model of writing, many classroom teachers 
employ a variety of strategies to encourage students to take time to think about 
their ideas, to plan ways they might express those ideas in writing, and to revise 
their writing to refine and better express their ideas. The variables examined 
below provide a context for looking at student writing performance in light of 
some of these strategies. 

Frequency ofWritin£f Drafts. Giving students the opportunity to revisit their 
written work by asking them to produce more than one draft of a paper can be 
an effective means of teaching writing as a recursive process. Figure 4.4 presents 
information about how often students at grades 4, 8, and 12 who took the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment were asked to produce more than one draft of a 
paper. 

As shown in the figure, the majority of students reported that their teachers 
asked them to write more than one draft of a paper at least sometimes. Eighty* 
one percent of fourth graders, 90 percent of eighth graders, and 89 percent of 
twelfth graders were asked to write more than one draft of a paper at least 
sometimes. 

Writing more than one draft of a paper was positively associated with 
student writing achievement at grades 8 and 12. Students at both grades who 
were always asked to write more than one draft of a paper had higher average 
scale scores than did their peers who were sometimes or never asked to do so. 
There was no relationship between student reports of writing more than one 
draft and student performance at grade 4. 



^ Applebee, A. (1981). Writhi^ in the secondary school: Encilish and the content areas. Urbana, IL: National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Hillocks, G., Jr. (1986). Research on written composition: New directions for teaching. Urbana, IL: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills and National Conference on Research in English. 
Onore, C. (1989). The student, the teacher, and the text. In C. Anson (Ed.), Writm^ aiid response: Tlteory, 
practice, and research. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 

For practitioners who provide ways to teach writing process, see: Anvell, N. (1998). In the middle: New 
understandinpis about writuig, reading, and learninj). Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc. 

Graves, D. (1994). A fresh look at writincf. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Lane, B. (1993). After the end: Teaching aiid learning creative revision. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 
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Students’ reports on the frequency with which tlieir teachers ask them 
to write more than one draft of a paper: 1998 
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(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Frequency of Planning Writin£ and of Defining Purpose and Audience. Current 
notions of writing as process suggest that if students are given the opportunity 
to think through what it is they want to express and how to express it in their 
writing, they may become more engaged with the task of writing and better able 
to express their ideas clearly. Planning includes consideration of the demands of 
the form to use for writing (essay, letter, or story, for example) and the specific 
topic or theme the writer wishes to address. At its best, such planning ought to 
include attention to the purpose and audience for writing; if students are taught 
that different purposes and audiences for writing require variation in tone and 
content, they will be in a better position to use writing as a means of exploration 
and communication.^ 

To reflect good writing practice, students at each grade who took the NAEP 
1998 writing assessment received with their test booklets a brochure that 
provided suggestions for planning and revision. (The brochures for grades 4, 8, 
and 12 are reprinted in Chapter 6.) They were also given space in their test 
booklets for planning their writing. During scoring of the NAEP 1998 writing 
assessment, trained raters noted whether students used the available space for 
planning for none, one, or two of the 25-minute writing prompts included in 
their test booklets. Students used a variety of strategies, which raters recorded, 
including rough drafts, oudines, lists, diagrams (including webs and other 
graphic organizers), pictures, and multiple forms (which incorporated two or 
more of the listed categories). The percentages of students who engaged in 
planning activities on none, one, or two of the prompts on the assessment and 
the corresponding scale scores are featured in Figure 4.5. 

As shown in the figure, at the fourth grade, 47 percent of students planned 
for at least one of the two prompts in their test booklets. Approximately two- 
thirds of eighth and twelfth graders did planning for at least one of the two 
prompts in their test booklets. At all three grades, students who engaged in 
planning in the available space for both writing prompts had higher average 
scale scores than students who planned for only one or none. In addition, 
students who planned for one writing prompt on the assessment had higher 
average scale scores than those who planned for none. 



^ Pope, C. & Prater, D.L. (1990). Writing proficiency and student use of prewriting/invention strategies. 
Rcadw^f Research ajid histructiotiy 29(4), 64—70. 

Hillocks, G., Jr. (1986). Research on nmtten composition: New directions for teachifip. Urbana, IL: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills and National Conference on Research in English. 
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Number of occurrences of planning in test booklets* on students’ 
responses to two 25-minute writing prompts: 1998 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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What about planning for writing in the classroom? Students at grades 8 and 
12 who took the writing assessment were asked how frequently their English 
teachers ask them to plan their writing. A summary of their responses is 
presented in Figure 4.6. The majority of students at both grades 8 and 12 were 
asked to plan their writing at least once a week. At the eighth grade, 59 percent 
of students were asked by their English teachers to plan their writing at least 
once a week, and 26 percent were asked to do so once or twice a month. At the 
twelfth grade, 54 percent of students were asked to plan their writing at least 
once a week, and 30 percent were asked to do so once or twice a month. 

At both grades, students whose teachers asked them to plan writing at least 
once a week or once or twice a month had higher average scale scores than 
students whose teachers never or hardly ever asked them to plan their writing. 
In addition, at both grades 8 and 12, students whose teachers asked them to 
plan their writing once or twice a month outperformed those whose teachers 
asked them to plan their writing at least once a week. 
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Students’ reports on the frequency with which their English teachers 
ask them to plan their writing: 1998 
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Did students accustomed to planning for classroom assignments also do 
planning on the assessment? The answer is “yes,” as shown in Figure 4.7, for 
students at both grades 8 and 12. At grade 8, for example, 49 percent of 
students who planned their writing at least once a week or once or twice a 
month showed visible planning for both prompts on the assessment, while only 
34 percent of students who never or hardly ever planned their writing did so on 
both prompts in the assessment. 
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Figure 4.7 
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Frequency of student planning on 25-minute prompts in the assessment* 
by frequency with which their English teachers ask them to plan their 
writing, grades 8 and 12: 1998 



Grade 8 



At least once a week 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



Once/twice a month 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Never/hardly ever 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



Percentage 
Scde at or above 
score Profident 

137 15 

149 24 

161 36 

Percentage 
Scale at or dwve 
score Profident 

144 18 

155 30 

166 43 

Percentage 
Scale ot or obove 
score Profident 

129 10 

141 17 

152 27 



Grade 12 



At least once a week 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Once/twice a month 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




» I I I I —I 

0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



Never/hardly ever 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



Percentage of students 




0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



Scde 


Percentage 
at or above 


score 


Profident 


140 


14 


151 


22 


158 


27 


Scde 


Percentoge 
ot or above 


score 


Profident 


142 


14 


155 


25 


163 


31 


Scde 


Percentage 
ot or above 


score 


Proficient 


133 


1 1 


147 


19 


156 


28 




*Refers to writing that was visible on the page provided for planning in test booklets. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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As shown in Figure 4.8, students at grades 8 and 12 reported being asked 
to define the purpose and audience of their writing somewhat less frequently 
than they were asked to plan their writing. Research indicates that it may be 
difficult for students to envision an audience other than the teacher in a 
classroom setting.^ At both eighth and twelfth grades, 42 percent of students 
were asked to define their purpose and audience for writing at least once a week. 
Twenty-eight percent of eighth graders and 30 percent of twelfth graders were 
asked to do so once or twice a month. 

At grade 8, students whose English teachers asked them to define purpose 
and audience once or twice a month outperformed their peers whose teachers 
never or hardly ever asked them to do so and those whose teachers asked them 
to do so at least once a week. There was no relationship between frequency of 
being asked to define purpose and audience and student performance at grade 12. 



Figure 4.8 






Students’ reports on the frequency with which their English 
ask them to define their purpose and audience: 1998 

Percentage of students 



Grade 8 




Percentage of students 



Grade 12 



At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 




THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARO 



teachers 



Scale 

score 


Percentage 
at or above 
Proficient 


150 


26 


155 


31 


150 


26 


Scole 

score 


Percentage 
at or above 
Proficient 


151 


23 


152 


22 


150 


22 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



^ Kroll, B.M. (1985). Rewriting a complex story for a young reader: The development of audience-adapted 
writing skills. Research m the Teaching of English, 19(2)^ 120-139. q 

Oliver, E. (1995). The writing quality of seventh, ninth, and eleventh graders, and college freshmen: 

Does rhetorical specification in writing prompts make a difference? Research in the Teachina of Enalishy 2P(4), 
422-450. 

Strange, R. (1988). Audience awareness: When and how does it develop? Bloomington, IN; ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. 
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Home Factors 



Previous NAEP assessments in a variety of subjects and recent research have 
consistently shown that certain home factors are related to student 
achievement/ This section explores two of those variables: number and types of 
reading materials in the home and frequency with which students discuss their 
studies with someone at home. 

Types of Readin^f Materials in the Home. Because a relationship has been 
established between students’ reading and writing abilities/ the number and 
types of reading materials found in the home are of particular relevance to 
students’ writing achievement. 

Students at all three grades were asked a series of questions about reading 
materials in the home: Does the family get a newspaper regularly Is there an 
encyclopedia at home.^ About how many books are in the home? Does the 
family get any magazines regularly? Figure 4.9 presents the percentages of 
students reporting that their families have all four types of reading materials, 
three types, or two or fewer types of these materials. Students were counted as 
having books in the home if they reported more than 25 books in the home. 

As indicated in the figure, 38 percent of fourth graders, 51 percent of eighth 
graders, and 53 percent of twelfth graders reported having all four types of 
reading materials in the home. At all three grades, the more types of reading 
materials reported in the home, the higher the average writing scores. 



^ Campbell, J.R., Voelkl, K.E., &: Donahue, P.L. (1997). NAEP 1996 trends in academic progress. Washington, 
DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

Henderson, A.T. & Berla, N. (Eds.). (1994). The family is critical to student achievement. Washington, DC: 
Center for Law and Education. 

^ Shanahan, T. (Ed.). (1990). Kmdin^ and writing together: new perspectives for the classroom. Norwood, MA: 
Christopher-Gordon Publishers, Inc. 

Donahue, P.L., Voelkl, K.E., Campbell, J.R., & Mazzeo, J. (1999). Ue NAEP 1998 readme report card for 
the nation and the states. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Students’ reports on the presence of four types of reading materials 
in their home (a newspaper, an encyclopedia, magazines, and 
more than 25 books): 1998 



raep 



Percentage of students 



Grade 4 



Two or fewer 
Three 
Four 







0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Percentage of students 



Grade 8 



Two or fewer 
Three 
Four 




0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



Percentage of students 



Grade 12 



Two or„ fewer 
Three 
Four 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Percentage 
Scale at or d>ove 
score Profident 

136 12 

151 23 

161 33 

Percentage 
Scale at or above 
score Profident 

131 10 

147 22 

161 37 

Percentoge 
Scde at or obove 
score Profident 

135 10 

147 18 

158 29 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Frequency of Discussing Studies at Home. Research studies have demonstrated 
the positive relationship between students’ discussing their schoolwork with 
someone at home and achievement.^ Figure 4.10 shows that most students do 
discuss their studies at home: 76 percent of fourth graders, 69 percent of eighth 
graders, and 67 percent of twelfth graders reported discussing their studies with 
someone at home at least once a week. At all three grades, the more frequently 
students discussed their studies with someone at home, the better their writing 
scores. 



Figure 4.10 






Students’ reports on the frequency with which they discuss 
their studies at home: 1998 

Perientage of students 



Grade 4 
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T \ ^ [ T 



At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 
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Percentage of students 



Grade 8 
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At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 
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Grade 12 



At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 
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Scale 
1 score 


Percentoge 
at or above 
Proficient 


153 


26 


149 


21 


137 


12 


I Scale 
1 score 


Percentage 
at or above 
Proficient 


157 


33 


149 


24 


137 


13 


Scale 
1 score 


Percentage 
ot or above 
Proficient 


156 


26 


146 


17 


137 


12 



lO 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



^ U.S. Department of Education. (1994). Strong families, strouj[j schools: Building community partnerships for 
leadership. Washington, DC: Author. 
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Summary 

The relationship between student responses to NAEP background questions 
about writing and other literacy-related activities and average scores observed in 
this chapter cannot be interpreted in a causal sense. Many factors beyond those 
covered in this chapter may exert an influence on students’ writing performance. 
Furthermore, since the students who participate in the NAEP writing 
assessment are at different stages of their writing development, it is unlikely that 
all the contextual factors considered here would exhibit an identical relation to 
student performance at each of the three grades assessed. As shown by the 
results of the NAEP 1998 writing assessment, certain instructional practices 
prove more directly related to writing scores at one grade than at another. The 
following frequencies of activities and patterns of student writing performance 
were observed. 

^ At all three grades assessed, a majority of students reported that their 

teachers spoke with them about what they were writing at least sometimes. 

A positive relationship was evident bem^een teachers talking with students 
about what students were writing and students’ writing scores. This was 
more evident at grades 8 and 12 than at grade 4; at grades 8 and 12, 
students whose teachers always spoke with them about their writing 
outperformed their peers whose teachers sometimes spoke with them about 
their writing. 

^ At all three grades, most students reported saving their writing work or 
having their writing work saved by their teachers in a folder or portfolio. 
There was a positive relationship at all three grades betw^een student writing 
scores and students saving or having their work saved in folders or 
portfolios. 

^ Over one-third of students at all three grades reported using computers 
for writing drafts or final versions of stories or reports at least once or 
twice a week. Although the relationship between writing on computers and 
writing scale scores was mixed, at grades 8 and 12 students who reported 
doing so once or twice a month had higher average scores than students 
who reported never or hardly ever doing so. 

^ A majority of students at all three grades reported at least sometimes being 
asked to write more than one draft of a paper. While there were no 
relationships with student scores at grade 4, students at grades 8 and 12 
who reported being asked to write more than one draft at least sometimes 
had higher average scale scores than their peers who were not asked to do so. 
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^ Most students at grades 8 and 12 reported being asked to plan their writing 
at least once or twice a week. Those students who were asked to plan their 
writing at least once a week or once or twice a month outperformed their 
peers who were never or hardly ever asked to do so. 

^ At all three grades, students who did planning for the prompts on the 
assessment outperformed those who did not, and those who planned for 
both prompts they received outperformed those who did so for only one 
prompt. 

► Over two-thirds of students at grades 8 and 12 reported being asked to 
define a purpose and audience for their writing at least once a week or once 
or twice a month. At grade 8, students who defined purpose and audience 
once or twice a month outperformed those who never or hardly ever did so 
and those who did so at least once a week. There was no relationship 
between frequency of being asked to define purpose and audience and 
student performance at grade 12. 

► Consistent with the results of past NAEP assessments in a range of subject 
areas, the more types of reading materials reported to be in the home, the 
higher the average writing scores at grades 4, 8, and 12. Thirty-eight 
percent of fourth graders, 51 percent of eighth graders, and 53 percent 
of twelfth graders reported having all four types of reading materials 

(a newspaper, an encyclopedia, magazines, and more than 25 books) in 
the home. 

^ Also consistent with past NAEP assessments, the more frequendy students 
discussed their studies with someone at home, the better their writing 
scores. More than two-thirds of students at each grade reported doing so at 
least once a week. 
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Average Scale Score and 
Achievement Level Results 
for the States 

Overview 




In addition to the national component of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 1998 assessment in writing, state-by-state 
assessments were administered at grade 8 in participating states and 
jurisdictions.' This chapter presents average scale scores and achievement level 
results for public school students in grade 8. The NAEP legislation requires that 
achievement levels be “used on a developmental basis until the Commissioner of 
Education Statistics determines . . . that such levels are reasonable, valid, and 
informative to the public.” A discussion of the developmental status of 
achievement levels may be found in the Introduction. 

In addition to presenting overall performance results for students within 
states, this chapter presents results for selected subgroups of students and also 
provides cross-state comparisons of average scale scores and the percentages of 
students within each of the achievement level ranges: below Basic, Basic, 
Proficient, and Advanced. Only the highlights of major findings are discussed in 
this chapter. Information that provides context for these results is presented in 
two appendices. Appendix C provides state-by-state information on the 
percentages of students in each subgroup who participated in the NAEP 1998 
writing assessment. Appendix D presents additional contextual state information 
from non-NAEP sources, including student-teacher ratios and expenditures on 
education. More performance results for public school students are shown in 
Appendix E, which provides additional achievement level results for subgroups 
by state. 

For jurisdictions where there were a sufficient number of nonpublic schools 
that met participation guidelines, results are available for nonpublic school 
students. These results can be found in the individual reports published 
separately for each participating jurisdiction and in Appendix F of this report.^ 
State sampling procedures and participation rates for both public and nonpublic 
schools can be found in Appendix A. 



Throughout this chapter, the term jurisdiction is used to refer to the states, territories, and Department of 
Defense Education Activity schools that participated in the 1998 NAEP state-by-state assessment. 

^ NAEP writing state reports are published on the World Wide Web at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard 
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Scale Score Results 

Table 5.1 shows average scale scores for grade 8 public school students in 
jurisdictions that participated in the 1998 NAEP writing assessment. Overall, 40 
jurisdictions participated in the eighth-grade state-by-state writing assessment. 
Although Illinois participated, it did not meet minimum school participation 
guidelines for public schools, so Illinois public school results are not included in 
this report. Five other jurisdictions, while meeting the minimum school 
participation guidelines, did not meet more stringent participation rate 
standards; results for these jurisdictions are included in this report but are noted 
in the relevant tables and appendices. (Standards for sample participation are 
described in Appendix A.) Thus, results for eightli-grade public school students 
are presented for 39 jurisdictions. It should be noted that the average scale 
scores for the nation, indicated in the tables throughout this chapter, are based 
on the national sample (not on aggregated state samples) and represent the 
performance of public school students only. As shown in Table 5.1, average 
scores for eighth-grade public school students who participated in the state-by- 
state assessment ranged from 124 to 165. 

Differences in writing performance among states and jurisdictions most 
likely reflect an interaction between the effectiveness of the educational 
programs within the state or jurisdiction and the challenges posed by economic 
constraints and student demographic characteristics. 
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Average grade 8 scale scores for the states for public schools only: 
1998 
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Nation 




States 




Alabama 


144 


Arizona 


143 


Arkansas 


137 


California ^ 


141 


Colorado 


151 


Connecticut 


165 


Delaware 


144 


Florida 


142 


Georgia 


146 


Hawaii 


135 


Kentucky 


146 


Louisiana 


136 


Maine 


155 


Maryland 


147 


Massachusetts 


155 


Minnesota ^ 


148 


Mississippi 


134 


Missouri 


142 


Montana ^ 


150 


Nevada 


140 


New Mexico 


141 


New York ^ 


146 


North Carolina 


150 


Oklahoma 


152 


Oregon 


149 


Rhode Island 


148 


South Carolina 


140 


Tennessee 


148 


Texas 


154 


Utah 


143 


Virginia 


153 


Washington 


148 


West Virginia 


144 


Wisconsin ^ 


153 


Wyoming 


146 


Other Jurisdictions 




District of Columbia 


126 


DDESS 


160 


DoDDS 


156 


Virgin Islands 


124 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 5.1 lists the 39 states or jurisdictions tliat participated in the state 
writing assessment at grade 8 and met minimum school participation guidelines 
for public schools. The figure shows the states and jurisdictions divided into 
three groups: those whose average scores were above the national average, at or 
around the national average, and below the national average. Note that the 
national average is for public schools only and is based on the national sample, 
not on aggregated state samples. Within each group, the states and jurisdictions 
are presented in alphabetical order. 
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Summary of jurisdiction performance relative to the nation 
for grade 8 public schools by scale scores: 1998 



THE NAnON’S 
REPORT 



m- 



Higher than 
the notional average 


At or around 
the national averoge 


Lower than 
the national average 


Colorado* 


Georgia 


Alabama 


Connecticut 


Kentucky 


Arizona 


DDESS 


Maryland 


Arkansas 


DoDDS 


Minnesota^ 


California^ 


Maine 


Montana^ 


Delaware** 


Massachusetts 


New York^ 


District of Columbia 


Oklahoma 


North Carolina 


Florida 


Texas 


Oregon 


Hawaii 


Virginia 


Rhode Island 


Louisiana 


Wisconsin^ 


Tennessee 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
South Carolina 
Utah 

Virgin Islands 
West Virginia 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

* If using o multiple comparison procedure based on 39 jurisdictions, this jurisdiction performed not higher than the 
notional overage, but at or around the notional overage. 

* * If using o multiple comparison procedure bosed on 39 jurisdictions, this jurisdiction performed not lower than the 

notional overage, but at or around the notional overage. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Comparisons of participating jurisdictions to the nation ore based on the comparison of each stote separately to 
the nation os o whole. Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not 
included in this table. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing 
Assessment. 
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Achievement Level Results 



Achievement level results for jurisdictions are presented in tv\^o ways: in terms of 
students at or above each achievement level and in terms of students within each 
achievement level range. Table 5.2 shows the percentages of eighth-grade 
students at or above the Basic^ Proficient^ and Advanced achievement levels as 
well as the percentage of students below the Basic level. Note that the levels are 
cumulative. Included ampng students who are considered to be at or above 
Basic are those who may have also achieved the Proficient and Advanced levels 
of performance, and included among students who are considered to be at or 
above Proficient are those who may have attained the Advanced level of 
performance. For example, Table 5.2 shows that, for public schools in the 
nation, 83 percent of eighth-grade students performed at or above the Basic 
level, 24 percent at or above the Proficient and 1 percent at the 
Advanced level. Seventeen percent of eighth-grade students performed below 
the Basic level. 
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Table 5.2 . , 



Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
for public schools only: 1998 



THE NAnON’S 
REPORT 
CARD 







Nation 1 7 

States 

Alabama 17 

Arizona 20 

Arkansas 23 

California ^ 24 

Colorado 1 4 

Connecticut 9 

Delaware 20 

Florida 22 

Georgia 17 

Hawaii 28 

Kentucky 1 6 

Louisiana 25 

Maine 1 3 

Maryland 1 7 

Massachusetts 13 

Minnesota ^ 1 7 

Mississippi 26 

Missouri 20 

Montana ^ 14 

Nevada 23 

New Mexico 2 1 

New York ^ 1 6 

North Carolina 1 5 

Oklahoma 1 2 

Oregon 1 7 

Rhode Island 17 

South Carolina 21 

Tennessee 1 6 

Texas 1 2 

Utah 22 

Virginia 1 1 

Washington 17 

West Virginia 1 8 

Wisconsin ^ 1 2 

Wyoming 19 

Other Jurisdictions 

District of Columbia 37 

DDESS 13 

DoDDS 1 1 

Virgin Islands 39 



83 


24 


1 


83 


17 


0 


80 


21 


1 


77 


13 


0 


76 


20 


1 


86 


27 


1 


91 


44 


5 


80 


22 


1 


78 


19 


1 


83 


23 


1 


72 


15 


1 


84 


21 


i 


75 


12 


0 


87 


32 


2 


83 


23 


1 


87 


31 


2 


83 


25 


1 


74 


1 1 


0 


80 


17 


0 


86 


25 


1 


77 


17 


0 


79 


18 


1 


84 


21 


0 


85 


27 


1 


88 


25 


1 


83 


27 


1 


83 


25 


1 


79 


15 


0 


84 


24 


1 


88 


31 


1 


78 


21 


1 


89 


27 


1 


83 


25 


1 


82 


18 


0 


88 


28 


1 


81 


23 


1 



63 


1 1 


1 


87 


38 


6 


89 


31 


1 


61 


9 


1 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 5.2 lists the 39 states or jurisdictions that participated in the state 
writing assessment at grade 8 and met minimum school participation guidelines 
for public schools. In this figure, states and jurisdictions are divided into three 
groups according to their percentage of students at or above the Proficient 
achievement level: those whose percentages were higher than the national 
percentage, at or around the national percentage, and lower than the national 
percentage. Note that the national percentage is for public schools only and is 
based on the national sample, not on aggregated state samples. Within each 
group, the states and jurisdictions are presented in alphabetical order. 




Summary of jurisdiction performance relative to the nation 
for grade 8 public schools by percentage of students at or 
above the achievement level: 1998 
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CARD 






Higher than the 


At or around 


Lower then 


the national percentage 


the national percentage 


the national percentage 


Connecticut 


Arizona 


Alabama 


DDESS 


Colorado 


Arkansas 


DoDDS 


Delaware 


California^ 


Maine 


Georgia 


District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 


Kentucky 


Florida 


Texas 


Maryland 


Hawaii 


Wisconsin^* 


Minnesota^ 


Louisiana 




Montana^ 


Mississippi 




North Carolina 


Missouri 




Oklahoma 


Nevada 




Oregon 


New Mexico 




Rhode Island 


New York^** 




Tennessee 


South Carolina 




Virginia 


Utah** 




Washington 


Virgin Islands 




Wyoming 


West Virginia 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

* If using o multiple comparison procedure based on 39 jurisdictions, this jurisdiction's percentage of students at or 
above Proficient was not higher than, but at or around the national percentage. 

**lf using a multiple comparison procedure based on 39 jurisdictions, this jurisdiction's percentage of students at or 
above Proficient was not tower than, but at or around the national percentage. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Comparisons of participating jurisdictions to the nation are based on the comparison of each state separately 
to the nation as a whole. National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not 
included in this table. Placement of a state in a category was determined by size of standard errors as wed as 
percentage at or above Proficient. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 5.3 presents the percentages of public school students within each of 
the achievement level ranges — below Basic, Basic, Proficient, and Advanced — 
in each state or jurisdiction in the 1998 state-by-state writing assessment. The 
shaded bars in this figure represent achievement level results. Inside the shaded 
bars, the numbers indicate the percentages of students who attained the 
specified levels of performance. The sections to the left of the center vertical line 
represent the proportion of students who were at Basic or below Basic. The 
sections of the bars to the right of the vertical line represent the proportion of 
students who reached the Proficient and Advanced levels of performance. As an 
example of how to read this figure, the top bar shows that, for eighth-grade 
public school students in the nation as a whole, 59 percent were at the Basic 
achievement level, 23 percent at the Proficient achievement level, and 1 percent 
at the Advanced achievement level. Seventeen percent performed below the 
Basic achievement level. 

The percentages of students at the Advanced level ranged from 0 percent to 
6 percent. At the Proficient level, the percentages ranged from 8 percent to 40 
percent. The percentages of students at the Basic achievement level ranged from 
47 percent to 66 percent. Finally, the percentages of students below the Basic 
level ranged from 9 to 39 percent. 
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Figure 5.3 
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Percentage of grade 8 students within each achievement level range 
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t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools; DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas). 
NOTE: Numbers may not add to 100 due to rounding. In addition, summing the percentages between two or more categories may not result in the exact 
cumulotive percentage due to rounding. National results are based on the national somple, not on aggregoted state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Cross-State Comparisons of Writing Performance 

Figures 5.4 and 5.5 indicate whether differences between pairs of participating 
jurisdictions are statistically significant.^ Figure 5.4 shows comparisons across 
states of average scale scores for eighth-grade students. Corresponding 
comparisons of achievement level results are shown in Figure 5.5. 

Figure 5.4 presents comparisons of average scale scores for participating 
states and other jurisdictions at grade 8. For example, Connecticut is the top 
row. The second row is the Department of Defense domestic schools (DDESS). 
The solid dot at the beginning of the second row indicates that DDESS did 
not differ significantly from Connecticut; these were the two jurisdictions 
with the highest average scores. The jurisdictions in the next group of rows — 
the Department of Defense overseas schools (DoDDS), Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Texas — all had average scale scores lower than Connecticut’s, but not 
significantly different from the average scale score for the Department of 
Defense domestic schools. 



^ The significance tests used in these figures are based on the False Discovery Rate (FDR) procedure for 
multiple comparisons. This procedure takes into account all possible combinations between states in 
declaring the differences between any two states to be statistically significant. (For further details on the 
FDR procedure, see Appendix A.) 
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Comparisons of average writing scale scores for grade 8 
public schools only: 1998 
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Instructions: Rood across the row for o jurisdiction to compare performance with the jurisdictions listed In the heodiny of the chart. The symbols Indicate 
whether the overage writing scale score of the jurisdiction in each row Is higher than, the some os, or lower than the overage writing scale score of the 
jurisdiction listed In the heading. As on example, look at the row beginning with Connecticut. Connecticut's score was about the some os that of the 
Department of Defense domestic schools, and higher than that of oil other jurisdictions listed across the row. ^ 
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S Jurisdiction has statistically significantly higher average scale score than 
the jurisdiction listed at the top of the chart. 






No statistically significant difference from the jurisdiction listed at the 
top of the chart. 



S Jurisdiction has statistically significantly lov^er average scale score than 
the jurisdiction listed at the top of the chart. 

t Indicates that the jurisdiction did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for 
school participation rates. 



DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: The between-jurisdiction comparisons take into account sampling and 
measurement error and that each jurisdiction is being compared with every 
other jurisdiction. Significance is determined by the application of a multiple 
comparison procedure (see Appendix A). Differences between states and juris- 
dictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 
SOURCE: Nationol Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP),1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure 5.5 presents comparisons of percentages of eighth-grade students at 
or above the Proficient level in writing for all participating jurisdictions. The 
two top-performing jurisdictions (the top two rows) were Connecticut and the 
Department of Defense domestic schools, which did not differ significantly 
from each other. The jurisdictions in the next group of rows — Maine, the 
Department of Defense overseas schools, and Massachusetts — had lower 
percentages of students at or above Proficient than Connecticut, but did not 
differ significantly from the Department of Defense domestic schools. 
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TOE NATION'S 

1 ^ ; 

Comparisons of percentages of students at or above Proficient for 
grade 8 public schools only: 1998 




Instructions: Read across the row for a jurisdiction to compare performance with the jurisdictions listed in the heading of the chart. The symbols indicate 
whether the percentage at or above Proficient in the jurisdiction in each row is higher than, the same as, or lower than the percentage in the jurisdiction 
listed in the heading. As an example, look at the row beginning with Connecticut, Connecticut's percentage was about the same as that of the Department 
of Defense domestic schools, and higher than that of all other jurisdictions listed across the row, ^ 
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T 






















































A 


A 


A 


A 


New York t 


▼ 


▼ 


: ▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


, ▼ 


; ▼ 


T 


T 




















































A 


A 


A 


A 


California t 


▼ 


; ▼ 


▼ 


i ▼ 


■ ▼ 


1 ▼ 




i ▼ 


T 


T 




















































A 


A 


A 


A 


Florida 


▼ 


■ ▼ 


■ ▼ 


' ▼ 


▼ 


' ▼ 


^ ▼ 


' ▼ 


T 


T 


T 






















































A 


A 


West Virginia 


▼ 


▼ 


T: T 


▼ 


▼ 


1 ▼ 


▼ 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 












































1 




A 


A 


New Mexico 


▼ 


* ▼ 


tIt 


▼ 


' ▼ 


▼ 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 








































A 


A 


A 


A 


Missouri 


▼ 


▼ 


’ ▼ 


' ▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


. T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


: T 


. T 


T 


T 


T 


































A 


A 


!a 


A 


Alabamo 


▼ 


, ▼ 




' ▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


T 


T 


: T 

1 


1 T 

1 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


jT 




T 


T 








































A 


Nevada 


▼ 


▼ 


' y 


▼ 


▼ 


T 


' T 


‘ T 


1 

!T 


' T 


T 


T 


: T 


: T 


; T 


1 T 


T 


T 


T 




































A 




A 


South Carolina 


▼ 


▼ 




▼ 


▼ 


T 


, T 


T 


^ T 


T 


■ T 


T 


T 


^ T 


i T 


: T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 


A 


i A 


A 


A 


Hawaii 


▼ 


▼ 




' ▼' ▼ 


T 


T 


T 


IT 


1 T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


1 

1 T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 




























A 


A 


A 


Arkansas 


▼ 


▼ 




^ ▼ 


' T 


T 


T 


T 


, T 


^ T 


! T 


T 


▼ ▼ 


^ T 


T 


; T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


























Louisiana 


▼ 


■ ▼ 


: ^ 


^ ▼ 


' T 


T 


j T 


T 


i T 


T 


^ T 


T 


T 


: T 

1 


!▼ 


T 


i T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


' T 


• 


• 




• 


• 


• 


District of Columbia 


▼ 


▼ 




1 


' T 


T 


* T 


! T 


: T 


' T 


!▼ 


T 


T 


1 

^ T 


■ T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


• 


• 




• 


• 


Mississippi 


▼ 


▼ 






' ▼ 


T 


T 


T 


^ T 


1 T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


; T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


• 


• 


• 




• 


Virgin Islands 


▼ 


' ▼ 






' T 


T 


! T 


T 


i T 


T' T 


T 


T 


It 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


• 


• 


• 


• 





Iai Jurisdiction has statistically significantly higher percentage than the 
i— i jurisdiction listed at the top of the chart. 

® No statistically significant difference from the jurisdiction listed at the 
top of the chart. 

Jurisdiction has statistically significantly lower percentage than the 
^ -- ^ jurisdiction listed at the top of the chart. 

t Indicotes that the jurisdiction did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for 
school participation rates. 



DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: The between-jurisdiction comparisons take into account sampling and 
measurement error and that each jurisdiction is being compared with every 
other jurisdiction. Significance is determined by the application of a multiple 
comparison procedure (see Appendix A). Differences between states and juris- 
dictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP),1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Average Scale Score and Achievement Level 
Results for Selected Subgroups 

The following tables present average scale score and achievement level results 
for the states by gender, race/ethnicity, parents’ highest level of education, type 
of location, and eligibility for the Free/Reduced> Price School Lunch Program. 
For each subgroup, the percentages of students that participated in the NAEP 
1998 writing assessment by jurisdiction are presented in Appendix C. 

Average scale scores and the percentages of students reaching the Proficient 
level or higher by gender are given in Table 5.3. For grade 8 students in all 
participating jurisdictions, the average scale scores of female students were 
higher than those of male students. The percentage of eighth-grade female 
students at or above the Proficient level of writing achievement was also higher 
than the percentage of males at or above that achievement level in all of the 
participating jurisdictions. 
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Table 5.3 



THE MOTION’S 
REPORT!, 



Average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above 
the Proficient level by gender for public schools only: 1998 



m: 





Male 






Female 




Averoge 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentoge 




scole 


ot or above 


scole 


ot or above 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


138 


15 


158 


34 


States 










Alabama 


T34 


9 


153 


25 


Arizona 


134 


13 


153 


29 


Arkansas 


125 


6 


148 


21 


California ^ 


133 


15 


148 


25 


Colorado 


141 


16 


161 


38 


Connecticut 


i 156 


33 


175 


55 


Delaware 


134 


13 


156 


32 


Florida 


130 


1 1 


152 


28 


Georgia 


138 


15 


156 


31 


Hawaii 


124 


7 


148 


23 


Kentucky 


135 


11 


157 


30 


Louisiana 


126 


5 


144 


17 


Maine 


142 


20 


168 


44 


Maryland 


136 


13 


157 


33 


Massachusetts 


144 


20 


166 


44 


Minnesota ^ 


134 


1 1 


162 


39 


Mississippi 


125 


6 


143 


16 


Missouri 


130 


9 


153 


27 


Montana ^ 


138 


14 


162 


37 


Nevada 


130 


10 


149 


24 


New Mexico 


13T 


10 


153 


27 


New York ^ 


139 


13 


154 


28 


North Carolina 


140 


18 


161 


37 


Oklahoma 


142 


14 


162 


36 


Oregon 


138 


15 


161 


38 


Rhode Island 


139 


17 


157 


34 


South Carolina 


130 


7 


150 


24 


Tennessee 


138 


15 


157 


32 


Texas 


144 


19 


165 


43 


Utah 


130 


V2 


155 


31 


Virginia 


144 


17 


164 


39 


Washington 


136 


15 


159 


34 


West Virginia 


133 


10 


155 


27 


Wisconsin ^ 


141 


14 


166 


43 


Wyoming 


133 


12 


160 


35 


Other Jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


115 


5 


136 


17 


DDESS 


152 


31 


168 


45 


DoDDS 


147 


21 


165 


41 


Virgin Islands 


1 14 


5 


131 


1 1 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseos) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained 
by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Average scale scores and the percentages of students at or above the 
Proficient \cvd by racial/ethnic group are shown in Table 5.4. The following 
discussion pertains to scale scores where sample sizes allow comparisons. Across 
all participating jurisdictions, White eighth graders had higher average scale 
scores than their Hispanic peers. White eighth graders had higher average scale 
scores than their Black peers in all jurisdictions except West Virginia, where the 
difference was not statistically significant. Also, White students had higher 
average scale scores than their American Indian peers in all jurisdictions except 
Nevada and North Carolina, where the differences were not significant. 

There were no statistically significant differences between the performance 
of White and Asian/Pacific Islander students in any jurisdiction except in 
Minnesota, where White students had higher average scale scores than their 
Asian/Pacific Islander peers. 
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Table 5.4 




THE NATiON’S 
REPORT 



m: 



Average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above 
the Proficient \tvt\ by race/ethnicity for public schools only: 1998 





White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific Isl. 


American Indian | 




Averoge 


Percentoge 


Average Percentage 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentoge 




scab 


ot or above 


scale 


ot or above 


scde 


ot or above 


scole 


ot or above 


scole 


otor obove 




score 


ProHdent 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Profident 


Nation 


156 


31 


130 


7 


129 


10 


157 


33 


131 


8 


States 






















Alabama 


151 


23 


130 


6 


125 


8 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Arizona 


154 


29 


122 


6 


130 


10 


154 


36 


128 


9 


Arkansas 


143 


17 


121 


4 


1 16 


7 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


California ^ 


156 


32 


133 


11 


124 


7 


160 


38 


* * ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


Colorado 


157 


32 


132 


9 


132 


11 


161 


37 


* * * 


* * * 


Connecticut 


173 


53 


139 


15 


139 


16 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Delaware 


152 


29 


130 


9 


132 


14 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Florida 


151 


27 


126 


7 


135 


14 


158 


36 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Georgia 


157 


31 


132 


9 


125 


10 


152 


28 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Hawaii 


140 


19 


123 


7 


120 


5 


138 


17 


* * ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


Kentucky 


149 


23 


129 


7 


124 


10 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Louisiana 


146 


17 


123 


4 


120 


5 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ ★ 


Maine 


156 


33 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* ★ * 


★ ★ ★ 


Maryland 


157 


32 


131 


7 


127 


8 


164 


40 


* * * 


★ * ★ 


Massachusetts 


161 


36 


135 


9 


125 


7 


160 


37 


★ * * 


* * ★ 


Minnesota ^ 


152 


28 


123 


9 


119 


5 


135 


16 


* * * 


* * * 


Mississippi 


146 


18 


124 


4 


108 


1 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * ★ 


Missouri 


146 


20 


123 


4 


1 16 


4 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * ★ 


Montana ^ 


153 


27 


* * * 


* * * 


133 


10 


* * * 


* * * 


134 


15 


Nevada 


147 


22 


132 


9 


123 


7 


148 


19 


133 


12 


New Mexico 


153 


29 


133 


12 


134 


12 


* * * 


* * * 


133 


11 


New York ^ 


158 


30 


132 


7 


127 


6 


149 


26 


* * * 


* ★ ★ 


North Carolina 


159 


35 


134 


1 1 


136 


21 


★ ★ ★ 


* * * 


140 


17 


Oklahoma 


156 


30 


134 


7 


134 


8 


★ ★ ★ 


* * * 


143 


15 


Oregon 


152 


29 


* * * 


* * * 


133 


13 


157 


34 


134 


14 


Rhode Island 


154 


30 


134 


12 


124 


7 


142 


17 


* * * 


* * * 


South Carolina 


150 


22 


128 


5 


121 


5 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


Tennessee 


154 


28 


132 


10 


122 


13 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


★ ★ * 


Texas 


164 


41 


146 


20 


144 


20 


163 


41 


* * * 


★ * * 


Utah 


146 


24 


* * * 


* * * 


120 


7 


135 


15 


119 


6 


Virginia 


159 


33 


140 


12 


146 


17 


163 


41 


* * * 


* * * 


Washington 


153 


29 


131 


1 1 


123 


9 


151 


26 


127 


5 


West Virginia 


145 


19 


140 


14 


117 


3 


* * ★ 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


Wisconsin ^ 


156 


31 


141 


15 


136 


12 


* ★ * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


Wyoming 


149 


25 


* * * 


* * * 


131 


12 


* * * 


* * * 


124 


11 


Other Jurisdictions 






















District of Columbia 


156 


43 


125 


10 


120 


8 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


DDESS 


167 


46 


150 


26 


153 


32 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


DoDDS 


161 


37 


148 


22 


153 


27 


158 


34 


* * * 


* * * 


Virgin Islands 


* * * 


* * * 


124 


8 


118 


7 




* * * 


* * * 


* * * 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between 
states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table 5.5 shows average scale scores and the percentages of students at or 
above the Proficient achievement level by parents’ highest level of education. 
The following discussion covers all pardcipating jurisdicdons where sample size 
allows comparison. Students who had at least one parent who graduated from 
college had higher average scale scores than students whose parents did not 
graduate from high school, except in one case. The exception was the 
District of Columbia, where the difference was not statistically significant. 

In most pardcipating jurisdictions where sample size allows comparisons, 
students whose parent or parents graduated from college had higher average 
scale scores than students whose parent or parents graduated from high school. 
The excepdons were Alabama, Louisiana, the District of Columbia, the 
Department of Defense overseas schools, and the Virgin Islands. 

Finally, in most jurisdictions, students whose parents graduated from high 
school had higher average scale scores than students whose parents did not. 

The exceptions were Arkansas, Delaware, Hawaii, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. 
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REPORT 



m 



Average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above the 
Proficient level by parents’ highest level of education for public schools only: 1998 





Graduated from 
college 


Some education 
after high school 


Graduated from 
high school 


Did not finish 
high school 


1 don't know. 




Averoge 


Percentage 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentoge 




scale 


otordwve 


scale 


ot or above 


sede 


ot or above 


sede 


at or above 


sede 


ot or above 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Profident 


score 


Profident 


score 


Profident 


score 


Profident 


Nation 


156 


33 


143 


19 


144 


18 


128 


6 


1 17 


3 


States 






















Alabama 


149 


23 


140 


12 


145 


15 


127 


7 


AAA 


AAA 


Arizona 


i 155 


32 


138 


14 


141 


15 


119 


4 


117 


2 


Arkansas 


! 143 


19 


135 


12 


131 


9 


127 


6 


120 


4 


California ^ 


155 


32 


136 


14 


134 


1 1 


118 


5 


117 


6 


Colorado 


159 


34 


147 


22 


145 


18 


119 


5 


116 


5 


Connecticut 


176 


57 


153 


29 


159 


33 


134 


1 1 


135 


16 


Delaware 


151 


30 


141 


18 


142 


19 


128 


10 


114 


4 


Florida 


148 


25 


138 


15 


140 


19 


128 


6 


124 


9 


Georgia 


155 


31 


140 


15 


140 


16 


129 


7 


AAA 


AAA 


Hawaii 


142 


20 


131 


11 


132 


12 


122 


7 


122 


6 


Kentucky 


156 


31 


142 


15 


143 


17 


131 


12 


125 


8 


Louisiana 


141 


16 


132 


8 


136 


11 


129 


7 


AAA 


AAA 


Maine 


162 


40 


150 


25 


150 


26 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Maryland 


155 


31 


141 


15 


139 


13 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Massachusetts 


165 


42 


144 


19 


145 


22 


129 


7 


AAA 


AAA 


Minnesota ^ 


155 


32 


143 


18 


141 


16 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Mississippi 


139 


15 


129 


7 


133 


7 


129 


5 


AAA 


AAA 


Missouri 


151 


25 


136 


12 


138 


14 


125 


6 


114 


4 


Montana ^ 


156 


31 


147 


21 


141 


16 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Nevada 


148 


23 


139 


15 


134 


10 


123 


9 


114 


5 


New Mexico 


150 


26 


140 


15 


136 


13 


126 


5 


1 18 


5 


New York ^ 


153 


28 


143 


16 


142 


14 


125 


8 


131 


7 


North Carolina 


159 


36 


144 


20 


141 


17 


128 


7 


AAA 


AAA 


Oklahoma 


159 


33 


148 


20 


145 


17 


134 


8 


AAA 


AAA 


Oregon 


158 


36 


146 


22 


138 


15 


126 


1 1 


123 


4 


Rhode Island 


157 


33 


145 


21 


141 


16 


123 


6 


131 


12 


South Carolina 


145 


20 


135 


10 


138 


12 


133 


8 


AAA 


AAA 


Tennessee 


155 


33 


144 


19 


144 


17 


135 


1 1 


AAA 


AAA 


Texas 


162 


39 


151 


28 


152 


27 


140 


13 


127 


6 


Utah 


149 


27 


139 


17 


134 


13 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Virginia 


162 


39 


146 


18 


145 


15 


135 


9 


AAA 


AAA 


Washington 


157 


33 


142 


17 


144 


20 


117 


7 


112 


1 


West Virginia 


153 


27 


140 


14 


138 


12 


125 


6 


128 


10 


Wisconsin ^ 


158 


34 


151 


25 


149 


22 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Wyoming 


152 


29 


142 


19 


138 


16 


128 


1 1 


AAA 


AAA 


Other Jurisdictions 

District of Columbia 


132 


16 


125 


9 


129 


10 


131 


9 


AAA 


AAA 


DDESS 


163 


39 


158 


37 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


DoDDS 


160 


35 


154 


29 


150 


23 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Virgin Islands 


124 


8 


124 


8 


124 


8 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between 
states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table 5.6 shows state writing assessment results by type of location. The 
three categories of location — central city, urban fringe/large town, and rural/ 
small town — are based on Census Bureau definitions of metropolitan statistical 
areas, population size, and density. These classifications are based solely on 
geographic characteristics and are described in Appendix A. 

The following discussion pertains to jurisdictions where sample sizes 
permitted comparisons. In eight states — Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia — students 
from schools in urban fringe/large town locations had higher average scale 
scores than those from schools located in central cities. In addition, in six of 
those eight states (excepting Georgia and Virginia), students from schools in 
rural/small town locations had higher average scale scores than their 
counterparts from schools in central city locations. Students from urban 
fringe/large town schools had higher average scale scores than their 
counterparts in rural/small town schools in Arizona, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Students from schools in central cities had higher average scale 
scores than their counterparts from schools in rural/small town locations in 
New Mexico, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
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Average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above 
the Proficient level by type of location for public schools only: 1998 





Central city 


Urban fringe/ 
large town 


Rural/ 
small town 




AvsniM 


Perceetose 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentoge 




$<de 


ot or above 


scale 


otor obove 


scale 


otor obove 




score 


Profident 


score 


Profident 


score 


Profident 


Nation 


141 


19 


153 


29 


148 


23 


States 














Alabama 


145 


19 


147 


19 


142 


16 


Arizona 


142 


20 


149 


26 


137 


13 


Arkansas 


138 


15 


142 


17 


135 


12 


California ^ 


139 


20 


142 


21 


k k k 


k k k 


Colorado 


146 


24 


154 


29 


151 


27 


Connecticut 


142 


20 


169 


47 


176 


56 


Delaware 


144 


23 


144 


22 


144 


22 


Florida 


141 


19 


143 


20 


136 


15 


Georgia 


141 


18 


152 


27 


141 


18 


Hawaii 


141 


19 


133 


13 


133 


13 


Kentucky 


148 


23 


144 


19 


146 


21 


Louisiana 


132 


11 


135 


10 


139 


13 


Maine 


155 


33 


152 


31 


155 


32 


Maryland 


130 


1 1 


150 


25 


151 


25 


Massachusetts 


140 


18 


160 


37 


160 


35 


Minnesota ^ 


128 


13 


153 


29 


148 


24 


Mississippi 


135 


13 


138 


15 


132 


9 


Missouri 


137 


15 


145 


19 


141 


18 


Montana ^ 


146 


19 


146 


21 


152 


28 


Nevada ' 


139 


16 


141 


18 


139 


15 


New Mexico 


147 


24 


142 


18 


137 


14 


New York ^ 


134 


11 


156 


30 


153 


24 


North Carolina 


155 


33 


150 


26 


147 


24 


Oklahoma 


148 


23 


150 


24 


154 


27 


Oregon 


149 


29 


152 


29 


146 


23 


Rhode Island 


136 


14 


154 


30 


154 


30 


South Carolina 


145 


19 


144 


18 


133 


10 


Tennessee 


144 


22 


152 


28 


149 


23 


Texas 


152 


29 


159 


36 


153 


29 


Utah 


139 


19 


145 


23 


141 


20 


Virginia 


148 


21 


161 


36 


149 


23 


Washington 


145 


22 


151 


28 


145 


22 


West Virginia 


149 


24 


149 


24 


141 


16 


Wisconsin ^ 


150 


25 


155 


30 


154 


29 


Wyoming 


149 


25 


k k k 


* * * 


144 


22 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


126 


1 1 


k k k 


k k k 


k k k 


k k k 


DDESS 


158 


37 


167 


44 


161 


39 


DoDDS 


•k it -k 


k k k 


* * * 


k k k 


k k k 


k k k 


Virgin Islands 


k k k 


k k k 


k k k 


k kk 


124 


9 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 
Writing Assessment. 
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Table 5.7 shows state writing assessment results by eligibility for the Free/ 
Reduced-Price School Lunch Program. For all jurisdictions where sample sizes 
permitted comparison, except in two cases, students who were not eligible for 
the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program had higher average scale scores 
than those who were eligible. The exceptions were the Department of Defense 
overseas schools and Department of Defense domestic schools. 
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Table 5.7 






THE NATION’S 
REPORT [i 



Average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above 
the Proficient \t\t\ by Free/Reduced- Price School Lunch Program 
eligibility for public schools only: 1998 



m- 



Eligible Not eligible 





Average 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentoge 




scde 


at or obove 


scole 


ot or obove 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


131 


10 


156 


32 


States 










Alabama 


131 


6 


153 


25 


Arizona 


129 


9 


152 


28 


Arkansas 


122 


5 


145 


18 


California ^ 


121 


6 


155 


30 


Colorado 


132 


11 


158 


32 


Connecticut 


139 


15 


172 


51 


Delaware 


127 


10 


152 


28 


Florida 


129 


9 


152 


27 


Georgia 


130 


8 


155 


29 


Hawaii 


123 


8 


142 


19 


Kentucky 


133 


11 


155 


28 


Louisiana 


127 


5 


146 


18 


Maine 


139 


15 


160 


38 


Maryland 


127 


6 


155 


30 


Massachusetts 


131 


8 


162 


39 


Minnesota ^ 


127 


10 


154 


29 


Mississippi 


124 


4 


144 


18 


Missouri 


127 


7 


148 


22 


Montana ^ 


138 


15 


155 


30 


Nevada 


124 


7 


146 


21 


New Mexico 


130 


9 


150 


26 


New York ^ 


131 


8 


156 


29 


North Carolina 


132 


1 1 


160 


36 


Oklahoma 


142 


15 


158 


31 


Oregon 


133 


13 


155 


32 


Rhode Island 


131 


10 


155 


31 


South Carolina 


126 


5 


149 


22 


Tennessee 


135 


12 


154 


30 


Texas 


141 


17 


163 


40 


Utah 


130 


13 


146 


23 


Virginia 


136 


9 


159 


33 


Washington 


128 


10 


154 


29 


West Virginia 


132 


9 


152 


25 


Wisconsin ^ 


141 


16 


157 


33 


Wyoming 


136 


16 


149 


26 


Other Jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


120 


7 


141 


22 


DDESS 


157 


35 


162 


40 


DoDDS 


156 


32 


155 


30 


Virgin Islands 


123 


9 


* * * 


* * * 



*** Sample size Is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained 
by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Summary 

This chapter presented the scale score and achievement level results for eighth- 
grade public school students in the jurisdictions that participated in, and met 
participation guidelines for, the NAEP 1998 writing state-by-state assessment. 

In addition to presenting the average scale scores and the percentage of students 
at or above the Proficient level for each participating jurisdiction, comparisons 
across jurisdictions were presented for these results. The chapter concluded with 
a consideration of the performance of five selected subgroups of students: by 
gender, race/ethnicity, parents’ highest level of education, type of location, and 
eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program. 

Results are presented for 39 jurisdictions. Those results include tlie following: 

^ The jurisdictions with the highest average scale scores, as well as the highest 
percentages of students at or above the Proficient level, were Connecticut 
and the Department of Defense Domestic Schools. The next-highest scores 
were observed in a cluster of jurisdictions that included the Department of 
Defense overseas schools, Maine, Massachusetts, and Texas. These 
jurisdictions, with the exception of Texas, also comprised the cluster of 
states with the next-highest percentage of students at or above the Proficient 
achievement level. Readers are reminded that differences among states and 
jurisdictions may be explained by a wide variety of factors, including 
socioeconomic variables. 

► Females had higher average scale scores than males in every jurisdiction. 
There were also higher percentages of females than males at or above 
Proficient in every jurisdiction. 

► There were no statistically significant differences between the performance 
of White students and Asian/Pacific Islander students in jurisdictions where 
sample sizes permitted comparison, except in Minnesota, where White 
students had higher average scale scores than their Asian/Pacific Islander 
peers. White students had higher average scale scores than Hispanic students 
in every jurisdiction where sample size permitted comparison. White 
students had higher average scale scores than Black students in every 
jurisdiction where sample size permitted comparison, except West Virginia, 
where the difference was not statistically significant. 
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^ Students who reported that at least one parent graduated from college had 
higher average scale scores than students who reported that their parents did 
not graduate from high school in every participating jurisdiction where 
sample size permitted comparison except the District of Columbia, where 
that difference was not significant. Students with at least one parent who 
graduated from high school had higher average scale scores than students 
whose parents did not graduate from high school in 19 participating 
jurisdictions where sample sizes permitted comparison. 

^ In eight participating jurisdictions, students from schools in urban fringe/ 
large town locations had higher average scale scores than their counterparts 
from schools in central cities; in six of those eight jurisdictions, students 
from schools in rural/small town locations also had higher average scale 
scores than their counterparts from schools in central cities. Students from 
schools in central cities had higher average scale scores than their peers from 
schools in rural/small town locations in New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 

^ In every jurisdiction where sample size permitted comparison, except the 
Department of Defense domestic schools and the Department of Defense 
overseas schools, students who were not eligible for the Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch Program had higher average scale scores than tliose who were 
eligible for that program. 
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Additional Sample Student 
Responses from the 1998 NAEP 
Writing Assessment 

Overview 

The nine 1998 NAEP writing assessment prompts that have been released for 
publication are presented in Chapter 1 of this report. That chapter used 
exemplar student responses to illustrate the three achievement levels, Basic, 
Proficient, and Advanced. This chapter is designed to provide more information 
about the evaluation of student responses. 

The chapter begins with information about the performance of students at 
the three grades assessed (4, 8, and 12) on narrative, informative, and persuasive 
writing. It then shows the scoring guides that were used to evaluate student 
responses. The chapter then presents samples of student responses rated at each 
of the six levels on the scoring guides, to illustrate the full range of student 
responses. Those responses are given for a fourth-grade narrative prompt, an 
eighth-grade informative prompt, and a twelfth-grade persuasive prompt. 

All students who took the assessment were given brochures that provided 
suggestions for planning and reviewing their writing. The writing brochures for 
grades 4, 8, and 12 are reprinted in this chapter, following the presentation of 
student responses. This chapter concludes with item maps that show where 
different levels of performance on the nine released writing prompts fall on the 
NAEP writing scale. 
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Overall Ratings on the Writing Assessment 

In addition to examining how student writing was scored, it may be usefLil to 
see, for all the 25 -minute prompts in the assessment, the percentage of students’ 
responses rated at each of the six levels on the scoring guide. As Table 6.1 
shows, 53 percent of fourth-grade responses, 57 percent of eighth-grade 
responses, and 69 percent of twelfth-grade responses received ratings in the 
upper half of the scoring guide (“Sufficient” or better). 



Table 6.1 ' , 



Percentage of responses rated at different levels on the scoring 
guides on all 25-minute writing prompts: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



m- 





Unsatisfactory 

(1) 


Insufficient 

(2) 


Uneven 

(3) 


Sufficient 

(4) 


Skillful 

(5) 


Excellent 

(6) 


Grade 4 














Overall 


4 


1 1 


33 


38 


12 


3 


Narrative 


2 


10 


29 


38 


16 


4 


Informative 


3 


10 


38 


37 


9 


2 


Persuasive 


4 


9 


30 


44 


10 


2 


Grade 8 














Overall 


3 


11 


29 


41 


13 


3 


Narrative 


2 


11 


26 


39 


17 


5 


Informative 


3 


9 


29 


45 


11 


3 


Persuasive 


4 


10 


32 


40 


12 


2 


Grade 12 














Overall 


3 


8 


20 


42 


23 


4 


Narrative 


2 


4 


17 


45 


29 


2 


Informative 


3 


6 


17 


43 


26 


5 


Persuasive 


3 


1 1 


24 


41 


17 


5 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



As shown in Table 6.1, in the overall ratings of student responses at each grade, 
3 to 4 percent were rated “Excellent,” the highest rating on the 6-point scoring 
guide. As reported in Chapter 1, only 1 percent of students in each grade attained 
the Advanced achievement level in wTiting. It is worth noting that in order to reach 
the Advanced level, saidents would have needed to demonstrate Advanced 
performance on both of the 25-minute writing prompts they were assigned. 
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Narrative, Informative, and Persuasive Writing 

Telling a story, writing an informative essay, or writing a persuasive letter have 
certain things in common: for all, the writer must develop and organize ideas, 
use language effectively, and be aware of the audience. The writer’s task differs 
for the three kinds of writing, however. By focusing on responses at the 
“Uneven” (3) level and better, this section describes what students were able to 
do in each of those kinds of writing for each grade assessed in NAEP. 

Narrative Writing: Weaving a Story 

How do writers tell a story? The storyteller weaves plot, character, language, 
and detail into a whole to create the illusion of reality. Prompts like “Castle” 
(released in this report) presented fourth-grade students with a fairy- tale-like 
situation. In response, students wrote stories in which the hero or heroine had 
adventures such as meeting princesses and giants. Other prompts used cartoons, 
photographs, or drawings to stimulate fourth graders’ creativity. In responses 
rated “SkillRil” or “Excellent,” fourth graders produced clear stories by writing 
effective dialogue, creating characters, and creating suspense. Stories rated 
“Sufficient” provided a clear sequence of events, but sometimes made abrupt 
shifts in time or place. Such shifts tended to impede the story’s progress in 
students’ responses rated “Uneven,” even though those writers still attempted a 
complete story. 

Eighth-grade prompts asked students to write many kinds of stories 
(including first- and third-person narratives), and sometimes to interpret visual 
or written materials in writing their stories. In general, eighth-grade students 
provided more developed characters and plots than fourth graders did. In 
“Skillful” or “Excellent” responses, they used narrative techniques to interweave 
event and characterization. Precise language made their responses vivid. Eighth- 
grade narratives rated “Sufficient” were somewhat developed but lacked details. 
Those rated “Uneven” had the outlines of a story but had repetition that 
weakened the story line or problems in controlling sentence boundaries (run-on 
or incomplete sentences). 

Twelfth graders were typically asked, for their narratives, to assume the voice 
of a character or to write in a particular genre. In responses rated “Skillftil” or 
“Excellent,” some students used retrospective storytelling, in which a character 
revealed the past from the point of view of experience (see die student response 
on pages 48 and 49 of Chapter 1). Others enlivened their tales with humor. The 
ability to manipulate narrative voice and tone distinguished twelfth-grade 
writing at the highest levels. In “Sufficient” responses, students told clear stories 
enlivened with some details; responses rated “Uneven” were clear stories that 
lacked details or tight organization. 
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Informative Writing: Describingy Designingy Explaining 

To inform a reader, the writer must understand the subject to be conveyed, 
organize it, and present it clearly. Informative writing prompts varied among the 
grades, asking students to present different kinds of information in a variety of 
ways. 

In most fourth-grade prompts, students were asked to write about familiar 
subjects (such as the “Favorite Object” prompt), while others provided 
photographs to interpret or letters to answer. Fourth graders who wrote 
“Skillful” and “Excellent” responses developed ideas with specific details and 
organized them clearly, through comparison and contrast, for example. In 
responses rated “Sufficient,” students presented a clear sequence of information, 
but with ideas that were only generally related. Fourth-grade responses rated 
“Uneven” presented some ideas, but not in a clear sequence or with only partial 
development. 

At eighth grade, students were given more new information to assimilate 
and present (in charts, pictures, or letters) and a greater variety of audiences 
(such as a school board, friend, or educational television network president). 
Some were asked to design something new (as in the “Designing a TV Show” 
prompt reprinted in this report) or to draw on background knowledge. That 
could involve choosing a particular experience to illustrate a point, or describing 
an object, place, or something read. In responses rated “Skillful” or “Excellent,” 
eighth-grade students developed information hilly with details and organized it 
well, using transitions or other devices to link sections. Some took a more 
personal tone, others a more impersonal tone. The form of responses also 
varied; some students provided clearly-marked introductions and conclusions. 
Others incorporated narrative strategies (for example, by describing a sample 
episode of an educational television show for the “Designing a TV Show” 
prompt). “Sufficient” responses were organized but did not connect sections 
clearly, while “Uneven” responses provided general information or were 
somewhat repetitive. 

At twelfth grade, students had to present information to both formal and 
informal audiences, in forms that ranged from letters to essays to reports. For 
the “Writing Mentor” prompt, for example, twelfth graders were asked to write 
a letter to a tenth grader about how to write in high school. This task required 
the ability to condense knowledge clearly for a younger reader. Other prompts 
asked twelfth graders to draw on knowledge of something read or studied, to 
consider the pros and cons of a recent social development, or to interpret an 
experience in light of a particular theme. In responses that drew on background 
knowledge, twelfth graders typically gave more detailed accounts of things read 
or studied or of experiences than eighth graders. 

In responses rated “Skillflil” or “Excellent,” twelfth-grade students did not 
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simply provide information but organized it to guide the reader through it 
smoothly. Students who wrote “Sufficient” responses organized information but 
did not elaborate on details or provide a structure to guide the reader through 
the information. Responses rated “Uneven” had some details, but had parts that 
were unclear or undeveloped. 

Persuasive Writin£f: Convincing! the Reader 

Persuasion in writing can be a gentle or more forceful art. Often, the most 
persuasive writing does not simply refute opponents’ arguments but uses more 
subtle approaches, including rhetorical strategies such as rhetorical questions or 
illustrative stories. Most fourth-grade persuasive prompts drew on students’ own 
knowledge or experience. Students were asked to enter into debates or to write 
letters to teachers or friends convincing them to take action (as in the “Invisible 
Friend” prompt, in which students had to convince an imaginary friend to 
become visible). Fourth graders used persuasive strategies such as classifying 
advantages and disadvantages of a situation. In responses rated “Skillful” or 
“Excellent,” fourth graders took clear positions, developing support through 
specific details or examples. In responses rated “Sufficient,” fourth graders 
provided support for a position; students whose responses were rated “Uneven” 
provided a clear position but showed some difficulties supporting it. 

Most eighth-grade persuasive prompts had a wider context, asking students 
to address issues relevant to their schools. For “Lengthening the School Year,” 
for example, eighth graders responded to the proposition that students should 
go to school in the summer. Students who wrote “Skillful” and “Excellent” 
responses used direct appeals to their audience, like the student who pleaded 
against lengthening the school year by noting that the adults running the 
country now did not go to school any longer than today’s students! At eighth 
grade, by contrast to fourth grade, in “Skillflil” and “Excellent” responses, 
students went beyond providing evidence for a position to developing a 
complete argument with appropriate reasons. In responses rated “Sufficient,” 
students provided clear reasons for a position, but did not clearly connect 
sections of their responses. In “Uneven” responses, students provided reasons 
but had uneven organization. 

Most twelfth-grade persuasive prompts broadened the writing context 
beyond the school orientation of the eighth-grade prompts, asking for writing 
that ranged from letters to an editor to debates on the merits of particular social 
changes. The “One Vote” prompt, which asked students to consider the 
importance of voting, became a way for students to analyze the importance of 
participating in a democracy. In twelfth-grade writing rated “Skillful” and 
“Excellent,” students constructed coherent arguments throughout their 
responses. Some students carefully weighed both sides of an issue before 
choosing one. Others used rhetorical strategies such as humor, repetition or 
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rhetorical questions to appeal to an audience. Students who earned the 
‘‘Sufficient” rating constructed arguments with reasons, but did not link reasons 
to each other throughout. In “Uneven” responses, students took a position, but 
provided some support that was undeveloped or irrelevant. 

Evaluating Student Responses 

Both the prompts and scoring guides were designed to be appropriate to 
each grade (4, 8, and 12). This section presents the scoring guides used in the 
assessment, one sample prompt at each grade, and student responses at each 
rating on the scoring guide. The prompts illustrate the kinds of writing most 
frequent at each grade level: narrative at grade 4, informative at grade 8 (for 
which there was the same number of prompts as for narrative), and persuasive at 
grade 12. The frequency of the three kinds of writing at each grade is based on 
the emphases they receive in instruction, to be appropriate to the grade level. 
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Grade 4 Narrative Scoring Guide 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



m: 



6 Excellent Response 

• Tells a well-developed story with relevant descriptive details across the response. 

• Events are well connected and tie the story together with transitions across the response. 

• Sustains varied sentence structure and exhibits specific word choices. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics do not 
interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Tells a clear story with some development, including some relevant descriptive details. 

• Events are connected in much of the response; may lack some transitions. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and exhibits some specific word choices. 

• Generally exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics 
do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Tells a clear story with little development; has few details. 

• Events are generally related; may contain brief digressions or inconsistencies. 

• Generally has simple sentences and simple word choice; may exhibit uneven control over sentence 
boundaries. 

• Has sentences that consist mostly of complete, clear, distinct thoughts; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics generally do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to tell a story, but tells only part of a story, gives a plan for a story, or is list-like. 

• Lacks a clear progression of events; elements may not fit together or be in sequence. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and may have some inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts a response, but is no more than a fragment or the beginning of a story OR is very 
repetitive. 

• Is very disorganized OR too brief to detect organization. 

• Exhibits little control over sentence boundaries and sentence formation; word choice is inaccurate in 
much of the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics are severe enough to make understanding very difficult in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts a response, but may only paraphrase the prompt or be extremely brief. 

• Exhibits no control over organization. 

• Exhibits no control over sentence formation; word choice is inaccurate across the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics severely impede understanding across the response. 
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Grade 8 Narrative Scoring Guide 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Tells a clear story that is well developed and shaped with well-chosen details across the response. 

• Is well organized with strong transitions. 

• Sustains variety in sentence structure and exhibits good word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Tells a clear story that is developed and shaped with details in parts of the response. 

• Is clearly organized, but may lack some transitions and/or have occasional lapses in continuity. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and some good word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Tells a clear story that is developed with some details. 

• The parts of the story are generally related, but there are few or no transitions. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure, but sentences and word choice 
may be simple and unvaried. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to tell a story, but parts of the story are unclear, undeveloped, list-like, or repetitive OR 
offers no more than a well-written beginning. 

• Is unevenly organized; parts of the story may be unrelated to one another. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may have some inaccurate 
word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to tell a story, but the attempt may be a fragment and/or very undeveloped. 

• Is very disorganized throughout the response OR too brief to detect organization. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word order), spelling, 
and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Responds to prompt, but provides little or no coherent content OR merely paraphrases the prompt. 

• Has no apparent organization OR consists of a single statement. 

• Minimal or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• A multiplicity of errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word 
order), spelling, and punctuation severely impedes understanding across the response. 
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Grade 1 2 Narrative Scoring Guide 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Tells a clear story that is consistently well developed and detailed; details enhance story being told. 

• Is well organized; integrates narrative events into a smooth telling; effective transitions move the 
story forward. 

• Consistently exhibits variety in sentence structure and precision in word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Tells a clear story that is well developed and elaborated with details in much of the response. 

• Is well organized with story elements that are connected across most of the response; may have 
occasional lapses in transitions. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and uses good word choice; occasionally, words may be 
used inaccurately. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Tells a clear story that is developed with some pertinent details. 

• Is generally organized, but transitions among parts of the story may be lacking. 

• Sentence structure may be simple and unvaried; word choice is mostly accurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Tells a story that may be clear and developed in parts; other parts are unfocused, repetitive, or 
minimally developed OR response is no more than a well-written beginning. 

• Is organized in parts of the response; other parts are disjointed and/or lack transitions. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may exhibit some 
inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to tell a story, but is very undeveloped, list-like, or fragmentary. 

• Is disorganized or unfocused in much of the response OR the response is too brief to detect 
organization. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Responds to prompt but provides little or no coherent content OR merely paraphrases the prompt. 

• Has little or no apparent organization. 

• Minimal or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation severely impede understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Develops ideas v^ell and uses specific, relevant details across the response. 

• Is v^ell organized v^ith clear transitions. 

• Sustains varied sentence structure and exhibits specific v^ord choices. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics do not 
interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Develops ideas with some specific, relevant details. 

• Is clearly organized; information is presented in an orderly way, but response may lack transitions. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and exhibits some specific word choices. 

• Generally exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics do 
not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Clear but sparsely developed; may have few details. 

• Provides a clear sequence of information; provides pieces of information that are generally related to 
each other. 

• Generally has simple sentences and simple word choice; may exhibit uneven control over sentence 
boundaries. 

• Has sentences that consist mostly of complete, clear, distinct thoughts; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics generally do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Provides limited or incomplete information; may be list-like or have the quality of an outline. 

• Is disorganized or provides a disjointed sequence of information. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and may have some inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Provides little information and makes little attempt at development. 

• Is very disorganized OR too brief to detect organization. 

• Exhibits little control over sentence boundaries and sentence formation; word choice is inaccurate in 
much of the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics are severe enough to make understanding very difficult in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts a response, but may only paraphrase the prompt or be extremely brief. 

• Exhibits no control over organization. 

• Exhibits no control over sentence formation; word choice is inaccurate across the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics severely impede understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Develops and shapes information with well<hosen details across the response. 

• Is well organized with strong transitions. 

• Sustains variety in sentence structure and exhibits good word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 



5 Skillful Response 

• Develops and shapes information with details in parts of the response. 

• Is clearly organized, but may lack some transitions and/or have occasional lapses in continuity. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and some good word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 



4 Sufficient Response 

• Develops information with some details. 

• Organized with ideas that are generally related, but has few or no transitions. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure, but sentences and word choice 



may be simple and unvaried. 



• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Presents some clear information, but is list-like, undeveloped, or repetitive OR offers no more than a 
well-written beginning. 

• Is unevenly organized; the response may be disjointed. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may have some inaccurat( 
word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Presents fragmented information OR may be very repetitive OR may be very undeveloped. 

• Is very disorganized; thoughts are tenuously connected OR the response is too brief to detect 
organization. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word order), spelling, 
and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to respond to prompt, but provides little or no coherent information; may only paraphrase 
the prompt. 

• Has no apparent organization OR consists of a single statement. 

• Minimal or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• A multiplicity of errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word 
order), spelling, and punctuation severely impedes understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Information is presented effectively and consistently supported with well-chosen details. 

• Is focused and well organized, with a sustained controlling idea and effective use of transitions. 

• Consistently exhibits variety in sentence structure and precision in word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Information is presented clearly and supported with pertinent details in much of the response. 

• Is well organized, but may lack some transitions. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and uses good word choice; occasionally, words may be 
used inaccurately. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Information is presented clearly and supported with some pertinent details. 

• Is generally organized, but has few or no transitions among parts. 

• Sentence structure may be simple and unvaried; word choice is mostly accurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following;) 

• Information is presented clearly in parts; other parts are undeveloped or repetitive OR response 
is no more than a well-written beginning. 

• Is organized in parts of the response; other parts are disjointed and/or lack transitions. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may exhibit some 
inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following;) 

• Provides information that is very undeveloped or list-like. 

• Is disorganized or unfocused in much of the response OR the response is too brief to detect 
organization. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following;) 

• Responds to prompt, but may be incoherent OR provides very minimal information OR merely 
paraphrases the prompt. 

• Exhibits little or no apparent organization. 

• Minimal or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation severely impede understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Takes a clear posifion and develops support with well-chosen details, reasons, or examples across 
the response. 

• Is well organized; maintains focus. 

• Sustains varied sentence structure and exhibits specific word choices. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics do not 
interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Takes a clear position and develops support with some specific details, reasons, or examples. 

• Provides some organization of ideas by, for example, using contrast or building to a point. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and exhibits some specific word choices. 

• Generally exhibits control over sentence boundaries; errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics do 
not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Takes a clear position with support that is clear and generally related to the issue. 

• Is generally organized. 

• Generally has simple sentences and simple word choice; may exhibit uneven control over sentence 
boundaries. 

• Has sentences that consist mostly of complete, clear, distinct thoughts; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics generally do not interfere with understanding. 



3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position and offers limited or incomplete support; some reasons may not be clear or related 
to the issue. 

• Is disorganized OR provides a disjointed sequence of information. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and may have some inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and mechanics sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position, but provides only minimal support (generalizations or a specific reason or 
example); OR attempts to take a position but the position is unclear. 

• Is very disorganized or too brief to detect organization. 

• May exhibit little control over sentence boundaries and sentence formation; word choice is 
inaccurate in much of the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics may be severe enough to make understanding very difficult in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position, but provides no support OR attempts to take a position (is on topic), but position is 
very unclear; may only paraphrase the prompt. 

• Exhibits no control over organization. 

• Exhibits no control over sentence formation; word choice is inaccurate across the response. 

• Characterized by misspellings, missing words, incorrect word order; errors in grammar, spelling, 
and mechanics severely impede understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Takes a clear position and develops it consistently with well-chosen reasons and/or examples across 
the response. 

• Is well organized with strong transitions. 

• Sustains variety in sentence structure and exhibits good word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Takes a clear position and develops it with reasons and/or examples in parts of the response. 

• Is clearly organized, but may lack some transitions and/or have occasional lapses in continuity. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and some good word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Takes a clear position and supports it with some reasons and/or examples. 

• Is organized with ideas that are generally related, but there are few or no transitions. 

• Exhibits control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure, but sentences and word choice 
may be simple and unvaried. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position and offers support, but may be unclear, repetitive, list-like, or undeveloped. 

• Is unevenly organized; the response may be disjointed. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may have some inaccurate 
word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position, but response may be very unclear, very undeveloped, or very repetitive. 

• Is very disorganized; thoughts are tenuously connected OR the response is too brief to detect 
organization. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word order), spelling, 
and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to take a position (addresses topic) but response is incoherent OR takes a position but 
provides no support; may only paraphrase the prompt. 

• Has no apparent organization OR consists of a single statement. 

• Minima! or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• A multiplicity of errors in grammar or usage (such as missing words or incorrect word use or word 
order), spelling, and punctuation severely impedes understanding across the response. 
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6 Excellent Response 

• Takes a clear posiHon and supports it consistently with well-chosen reasons and/or examples; 
may use persuasive strategy to convey an argument. 

• Is focused and well organized, with effective use of transitions. 

• Consistently exhibits variety in sentence structure and precision in word choice. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation are few and do not interfere with understanding. 

5 Skillful Response 

• Takes a clear position and supports it with pertinent reasons and/or examples through much of 
the response. 

• Is well organized, but may lack some transitions. 

• Exhibits some variety in sentence structure and uses good word choice; occasionally, words may 
be used inaccurately. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

4 Sufficient Response 

• Takes a clear position and supports it with some pertinent reasons and/or examples; there is some 
development. 

• Is generally organized, but has few or no transitions among parts. 

• Sentence structure may be simple and unvaried; word choice is mostly accurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation do not interfere with understanding. 

3 Uneven Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position and provides uneven support; may lack development in parts or be repetitive 
OR response is no more than a well-written beginning. 

• Is organized in parts of the response; other parts are disjointed and/or lack transitions. 

• Exhibits uneven control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; may exhibit some 
inaccurate word choices. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation sometimes interfere with understanding. 

2 Insufficient Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Takes a position but response is very undeveloped. 

• Is disorganized or unfocused in much of the response OR clear but very brief. 

• Minimal control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may often be 
inaccurate. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation interfere with understanding in much of the response. 

1 Unsatisfactory Response (may be characterized by one or more of the following:) 

• Attempts to take a position (addresses topic), but position is very unclear OR takes a position, but 
provides minimal or no support; may only paraphrase the prompt. 

• Exhibits little or no apparent organization. 

• Minimal or no control over sentence boundaries and sentence structure; word choice may be 
inaccurate in much or all of the response. 

• Errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation severely impede understanding across the response. 
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Prompt: Castle 

One morning a child looks out the window and discovers that a 
huge castle has appeared overnight. The child rushes outside to 
the castle and hears strange sounds coming from it. Someone is 
living in the castle! 

The castle door creaks open. The child goes in. 

Write a story about who the child meets and what happens 
inside the castle. 



Writing Purpose: Narrative 

Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 4 narrative scoring guide. 



In the imaginative stories written for this prompt, “Castle,” characters 
sometimes appear and disappear rather suddenly. Students who received ratings 
in the upper half of the six levels on the scoring guide (“Sufficient” or better) 
were able to weave coherent stories, making effective use of suspense and 
surprise. Figure 6.1 shows the percentage of student responses to this prompt 
rated at each of the six levels on the scoring guide (from “Unsatisfactory” 
through “Excellent”). A sample response for each score level is presented on the 
following pages. 



Figure 6.1 



Percentage of responses rated at different levels 
on the scoring guide, grade 4: Castle 
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NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National CdIRer for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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The “Unsatisfactory” rating was given to 2 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Responses at this level tended either to be so brief that they did not 
develop a story at all, or to be hard to understand throughout. In the response 
shown, the student only paraphrases the prompt: “The child meet a casde and 
go in the castle.” 



Sample "Unsatisfactory" Response 



cAjPIi o 



cjcvsih. 




The “Insufficient” rating was given to 12 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In “Insufficient” responses, students produced only the beginning of a 
story, wrote very disorganized stories, or wrote responses that were 
understandable only in part. In the response shown, the student begins to tell a 
story, introducing a new character, the “giant,” but does not progress beyond 
that point. 



Sample "Insufficient" Response 



rAOrning Q C_ki)cL /onjcs 

iJfc \A) 1 ai^ s€€S (X. 

Cg^fle o^ioeq-/-5 

sUe fy\^e4- fk 

Ih leV ker jKi . 14^ k /~ 

viAS rvo^rrifr! fo ^ 

r>nVk>r ^TQ^-U. 
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The “Uneven” rating was given to 31 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In such responses, students attempted to tell an entire story, but the 
attempt was incomplete or disorganized. In the “Uneven” response shown, 
there is some dramatic action (“then he herd something a bat fly and turn in to 
a vampire”). That action, however, is repetitive, as the events are not connected 
to form a coherent story: “And then the vampire turned in to a bat again. And 
it gos on on on on on on and on on on again.” 



Sample "Uneven" Response 



5^ \ aj — clfsA — r> — ujg / ic 
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The “Sufficient” rating was given to 38 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In such responses, students told complete stories that were organized 
and clear, but lacking in detail. In the sample below, the student provides a clear 
but bare plot. He or she includes the vivid detail of the colors of the rainbow in 
the first sentence, but uses detail sparingly beyond that. Though the story does 
not conclude, enough action occurs that most of the development is clear. The 
simple, but essentially clear and correct, sentence structure and vocabulary are 
typical of responses at this level. 



Sample "Sufficient" Response 





voCs^ JLL)^_ rsiiv\^ 
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The “Skillflil” rating was given to 14 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In such responses, students used details to develop their stories in parts 
of the response. They provided a good structure to their stories, though with 
occasional lack of transitions. In the sample “Skillftil” response, the plot 
occasionally shifts abruptly, as when the boy “sees a woman” who looks like him 
and they suddenly start to “walk through the castle.” Though the ending is 
concise, the student ties up the story with the revelation “Then tlie girl realizes 
the boy in the picture is her long Lost Brother.” 



Sample "Skillful" Response 
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The “Excellent” rating was given to 3 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses may have excelled through good development of plot, 
characters, or dialogue. In the response shown, the student uses dialogue 
effectively, develops characters, and provides a coherent plot. The student 
shows good control of language for a fourth grader and includes vivid details 
about appearance — “He was dressed in royalty with a purple cape and a 
crown of jewels.” 
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Sample "Excellent" Response 
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Prompt: Designing a TV Show 

A public television network is seeking ideas for a new series of 
shows that would be educational for teenagers. The series will 
include ten one-hour episodes and will be shown once a week. 
Some of the titles under consideration are; 

"Great Cities of the World" 

"Women in History" 

"Nature Walks" 

"American Legends" 

Choose one of these titles. Write a letter to the network 
president describing your ideas for a new educational series. In 
your letter, describe what one episode might be like. Use specific 
examples of what information you would include in the episode 
so the network president will be able to imagine what the series 
would be like. 



Writing Purpose: Informative 

Responses to this pronnpt were rated according to 
the grade 8 informative scoring guide. 

In responding to this prompt, students at the upper score levels 
(“Sufficient” or better) provided organized responses with illustrative details. 
Some students provided descriptions of an entire episode, down to the dialogue 
and camera angles. 
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Figure 6.2 shows the percentage of student responses rated at each of the six 
levels on the scoring guide (from “Unsatisfactory” through “Excellent”) for the 
“Designing a TV Show” prompt. 



Figure 6.2 Percentage of responses rated at different levels on the 
scoring guide, grade 8: Designing a TV Show 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Table 6.2 shows, for students in each jurisdiction that participated in the 
grade 8 state NAEP writing assessment, the percentage of student responses 
receiving ratings at each of the six levels on the scoring guide. The information 
in that table is for public schools only, for both the nation and the states. 
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Percentage of responses rated at different levels on the scoring guide 
by jurisdiction for Desi^nin^ a TV Show, grade 8 public schools 
only: 1998 
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32 


4 


1 


Arkansas 


3 


18 


45 


29 


4 


0 


California ^ 


7 


17 


48 


22 


6 


1 


Colorado 


2 


10 


43 


39 


4 


2 


Connecticut 


1 


8 


38 


37 


1 1 


4 


Delaware 


1 


16 


44 


31 


8 


1 


Florida 


3 


18 


45 


27 


6 


1 


Georgia 


4 


15 


40 


36 


5 


1 


Hawaii ! 


5 


16 


49 


24 


6 


0 


Kentucky 


2 


12 


47 


34 


4 


2 


Louisiana 


4 


21 


49 


22 


4 


0 


Maine 


2 


9 


38 


36 


11 


4 


Maryland 


1 


10 


43 


35 


8 


3 


Massachusetts 


1 


10 


38 


33 


13 


5 


Minnesota ^ 


2 


13 


43 


34 


6 


2 


Mississippi 


4 


22 


49 


19 


5 


0 


Missouri 


6 


14 


43 


30 


6 


1 


Montana ^ 


0 


7 


48 


38 


7 


1 


Nevada 


4 


16 


45 


33 


2 


0 


New Mexico 


5 


16 


41 


32 


5 


2 


New York ^ 


4 


9 


37 


39 


8 


2 


North Carolina 


1 


10 


45 


36 


5 


2 


Oklahoma 


1 


6 


47 


37 


7 


3 


Oregon 


1 


1 1 


47 


36 


4 


1 


Rhode Island 


1 


13 


43 


33 


8 


2 


South Carolina 


5 


15 


46 


30 


4 


0 


Tennessee 


4 


17 


47 


26 


5 


1 


Texas 


2 


1 1 


47 


35 


4 


1 


Utah 


6 


15 


42 


31 


6 


0 


Virginia 


0 


7 


46 


39 


7 


1 


Washington 


1 


14 


51 


27 


7 


0 


West Virginia 


2 


15 


47 


31 


5 


1 


Wisconsin ^ 


1 


1 1 


50 


28 


9 


1 


Wyoming 


3 


12 


47 


30 


5 


3 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


8 


15 


42 


31 


4 


0 


DDESS 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★★ 


★ ★ ★ 


DoDDS 


1 


7 


47 


38 


8 


0 


Virgin Islands 


8 


23 


48 


21 


0 


0 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences 
betv/een states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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The “Unsatisfactory” rating was given to 3 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses were very undeveloped or very poorly written. In the 
“Unsatisfactory” response shown, the student chooses one of the series tides 
provided in the prompt and asks what to include, without presenting his or her 
ideas about what to show on the television series. 

Sample "Unsatisfactory" Response 



OlAT 

. 71I \\)oiXid l\M do 

C\Vus 

i\)or ‘br\oi^\d ,x na 



Mi. 






fUiJM 







17 '» 
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The “Insufficient” rating was given to 13 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses supplied only minimal information about the student’s 
choice of an educational television series. In the example presented here, the 
student provides a justification for the series: “You would get to learn about all 
the cities instead of just one city.” However, the student does not develop that 
justification by describing the substance of the show. 



Sample "Insufficient" Response 



^ A jb)Al/OiL^yiu yWiuXA V'fj/t.ni - 

hhJo.. dtr^4-M 

iijix ijb.\cKsuJle^ 

•hslOAAAfl. tXitxX iv M jLtflrl AjitA 

f^Aulgl logiyLnn 

CUfoA TiUfNJA Cji ^liLO LfA nCktA ^roir(\jhtity\ 

hA^xo Q YV 
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The “Uneven” rating was given to 40 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In many of these responses, students mentioned a few specific elements 
to be presented on the television series, but listed rather than developed them. 
In the “Uneven” paper shown, the student enumerates various “American 
Legends” to be presented, along with an identifying detail or two about George 
Washington, John F. Kennedy, and Abraham Lincoln, for example: “You could 
also tell how John F. Kennedy was assasianated or how Abraham Lincon helped 
in the Cival War.” The student, however, does not develop points, and his or 
her command of the mechanics of writing is uneven. 

Sample "Uneven" Response 

Dear 

I yoi/i ^hou/ 0i^ 

/ 4 ryi^riVj /7 fell Qbcuf UqI 

iifnfott Of Mrohuryi iinco/iJou 

t(0 Co/lCiJer uSinj I CUQnCiCrt 

St,Ch Q<> P<ml or ^fiP/cUej.You 

mijLi- Worti H Sn SUnfHr Sca;o/' 0^ oil 0-f f»*<- 

IgiS PfpSid^'tts likL rg.Jrii HocieVtlr Of yooho 'o 

Wil50il. 

■ J Woia\J Po\t m TkoMC Woshif'lhi^ 

Wirt -fpic 9f\/0luii0rtQfi cr /i/>u/ hi ri<>d< 0 

PCt'>\6tM'iO(A L0>^|J <0lSo hll hov^/ JqImi F. 

V/Oi O^bQS’ia/'Qhi PC IloW ^brakd/n Ud/kJ )/> 

thi Ciy<il 
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The “Sufficient” rating was given to 34 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses were organized and provided some details. This sample 
was also presented as an exemplar of Proficient achievement in Chapter 1 . In the 
response shown, the student’s writing is clear, accurate, and organized. 



Sample "Sufficient" Response 



D€0ur- 






H-MnioW uou shOuLld ha,\/P Ck 



^lol p€Oplg dhnjJy 

boame^Ti ord loHqJ- 4 o 

hgj-p cur ccujoM^ ■ Thftrg- Wx^ beJ^^ 

mODL/ hA/ 7 )gS,OAd--H•^gT^ 

shocLtd-te. n^rcOnilGcLVoucrruLlddo 
lil^ r.uShboin-e- 






■ CUi ^nJL b£^ ObOj^ 

hrs^ru fr^ 5 -j^nr( dV dhcLTor-fe/r 
6 L /^n icl(2a a sv^g^3 t$ (^na 
fron K . 9 cl jL cou i <71 ^ pio 

iJhPjCt, So lonQ CiPirl do 

<Vtio r iQhi- [ I 



C\^A^ ChQOcg- 4 o W hoL^ 



V\ved< cPr havgri’-h hC/Xrd 



or sggn her s^ruj. (ij£Ji\, 1-1-^^ -fkg> ^ 
do!5o,pl-egs<- l-Qt^ irvjT^ r.onsidgm^^'An 
004 Cd^.os ancL nos pood i_oV-^ ujocv 

Ljcu^r c^gs^or,. 
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The “Skillflil” rating was given to 8 percent of the responses to this prompt. 
In such responses, students used detail and elaboration in parts of the response, 
with transitions to connect ideas. In the response shown, the student specifies 
who will be the narrators of the show and the order in which information will 
be presented: “The show is about four teenagers, around the ages of fourteen to 
seventeen who travel around the world. In each show they travel to two cities. 
When they arrive in the city they will first talk about the cities history and what 
it is like now in the present.” The student also uses the example of Paris as the 
subject for one show. The student uses complex sentences and transitions (such 
as “When they arrive in the city ....,” “For example ....”) to tie points 
together and lead the reader through the essay. 
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Sample "Skillful" Response 



P-ear pv^s\d&n-\- 

X -VhinK -fba-y T V^ave. ck 

_r\€.w ehoi/si -finv- your r^e.-VWor^. 
Called Girgg-I- C\4ie& qP -Vhe. v/oy^m 



he 5=> hQw abnot 4nur ie^r\an^er^ 
around -\he ac^as oF ■O^oY-lge.r^ -Vr> 
5even+eev^ vJlno 4-mve>\ nrnund 4V\ft 
World. ‘ly-\ iggnh 5S1 oqW \V\9S imveA 

-do 4vn/o ci-\-ie.e. Whe^n -they ArrWe 

-in i- hc C/>Y -VViey VJi'U -firsi -taUC 

j^ioou-l- -v ine ciTies W/storv/ anduiv^cx-V 



if 15 1 1 he now in -Vhe presftnl.lhey 

_qbQut OT thp 4YrxdU*one in 

ihe. c Ai y . Tor e^mple \? -VV^o S-Kyienff; 

Wenf — ±o S^ n'e^, Fynnre. they 

_ Would dqUC about francj&l5 y>n.sf 

-and .*=^ ome. Q-P -Vhe tbin^c, they do 



\}r\ fhere. dozily lives. Tn<^y couioj 



tcilK gbou-v -the, people ^ CA/Woui 
f bey \ooVL liv^e. and fhaiv- 



Sfy|e3-' ~Tb beep ihfi snow inirestin<^ 
^ou c gri C)hnnf fh\ng5 r5ueh as> 



WS- l earn Y\nw -\o /Vj^y a word 



•frQYY\ fWe.ir \an adaQa on vnee 



jonarvY ritf-fftren-y n-eotpl^ -fVnry^ 

- fheir C\-y Y- Asq fo Keep -vne 

- Show m-Vrep^tinq 4hev] OrKY^ 

_) ncxve yroP^oms 
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The “Excellent” rating was given to 2 percent of the responses to this 
prompt, in which students used detail and development across the response. The 
“Excellent” response shown describes an entire episode of a television series in 
detail. The student includes such details as how the camera would move: “One 
place could be the Sears Tower in which a camera could show people going up 
in an elevator and then seeing the view of downtown Chicago.” He or she 
describes a wide variety of sights in Chicago with suggestions for how to present 
them. Points such as “I think the camera should look at the city as if it was the 
viewer’s eyes” enable the reader to visualize the show. This student shows good 
control of language; occasional minor errors do not interfere with meaning. 



Sample "Excellent" Response 

V)PC>( /c < i 

14tl In !~r 

i-jf>u>icL — 1 1 1^ f~o — ^£4 . 

.gjd.ocgiHQr\al • X c^ — — hiC — 

Z-.A \’.y. unutA. b€. ''C^reaf- PodA. 

p or\t lai^ CA' 

r.^A fftll ^\pce<> yPo> y/in'f. 

place. he •Ses.r.T Tp/ye-r- in 

^ fgn\eyex *ihCi^ ^ 

p|g«!6 Hv/> caoii^-o 

-h? 'fs -t^ Shed. , 'x^r\ i-r cAe 

' 4-^(>€<> r>-P ncpair, 1,7c fo $e^ cy 

fhlL^ C^ld oko 

rA>\L -fe/naL/^ -pai -fo^ 

^hOtH ^DOld go -f-P S(Lhu^/i'7y 

ZA \ar<^ 4o^ .’i-t-cr€_ to^T yccz 

^ifi. A< /Y^-hU-r focij ypt^ <rguM 

)-h '•joo (DU\^ r^ -hrip h 

cj^ £\<> p^-h^CS c>r — .. 

^ rfig — ^ — fcii 

-rVt f^.^pi^;n€cL j-o i<\ 

f , l£\\ ^11 yjO^ rVNOfP A^ivf 

ap.K (>p pf -Hvg cl^oiy. X tlrvah yok! 




1 



“J 
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<x uf\/) I'r orDt*^ 

(gxg/-^gh>j g> S^Dvnlc>, |^0"ibr»a.///y. 

arf- CiS 'H^ ■hu/'^u,'<sLp Q/^d 5 Ks6J 
fkg JPiw^f c*rivj\r\K QiufV g-<fy> (Q(M qIjg 

px^kii^ -Hp. 6/tyir if^y^nds^. sutA 

•S<=>/a/,r Tbu'^ X~ -Kk'.nl^ T‘-Krf- yflu 

ca ycui^^ pe/^iy^ iV Uflu/cL oi+r^C-h 

\/iawg/5 . 

Q ftr\d of g»ll^ :r fU:/](c iU <r<?/v^eA 

^^)&uld \coK. 6<~t~ 'H-g, /~Y Q^ I'h uxS 

\A(^JLr^ 6 g^gf, fg/^ Ulr^ey\ yt\u 

iooic yQt; -s-eg <s,s you 

l^ir>ol<^ ^Du reoJIu 

^t4t ' r>i Oy ^ ^ - s^y , 

^ [X€ir .3^ hope. ^C>u €^y<0y /'i^ pj-h a r,(il 

po-l^ ;>^/t> ro/i^/df>/e"fro/^. X'W bg lagl^'oo 

-K) «» /-■ l/. ^InOL^ 

abO'^'f CJt^iS i^t>ff(L.'' 



Tables 6.3 and 6.4 present state- by-state results for the other two eighth- 
grade prompts, ‘‘Space Visitor” and “Lengthening the School Year,” which were 
presented in Chapter 1. 
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Table 6.3 



THE NAnON’S 
REPORT 



CARD 



MB|] 



m- 



Percentage of responses rated at different levels on the scoring guide 
by jurisdiction for Space Visitor, grade 8 public schools only: 1998 





Unsatisfactory 

(1) 


Insufficient 

(2) 


Uneven 

(3) 


Sufficient 

(4) 


Skillful 

(5) 


Excellent 

(6) 


Nation 


1 


12 


22 


46 


14 


5 


States 














Alabama 


1 


12 


18 


51 


13 


5 


Arizona 


1 


12 


16 


55 


14 


2 


Arkansas 


1 


15 


22 


50 


9 


3 


California ^ 


1 


16 


19 


45 


14 


5 


Colorado 


1 


10 


20 


50 


13 


5 


Connecticut 


0 


6 


16 


47 


18 


13 


Delaware 


2 


10 


19 


50 


11 


7 


Florida 


2 


11 


22 


54 


7 


4 


Georgia 


2 


6 


25 


48 


17 


2 


Hawaii 


2 


15 


23 


42 


15 


3 


Kentucky 


1 


11 


26 


44 


13 


6 


Louisiana 


0 


13 


25 


53 


7 


1 


Maine 


1 


8 


19 


43 


21 


9 


Maryland 


1 


11 


23 


52 


11 


3 


Massachusetts 


1 


7 


23 


44 


20 


6 


Minnesota ^ 


2 


10 


17 


51 


16 


3 


Mississippi 


1 


17 


24 


50 


7 


1 


Missouri 


1 


11 


18 


52 


15 


2 


Montana ^ 


1 


7 


22 


52 


11 


5 


Nevada 


1 


10 


25 


47 


14 


3 


New Mexico 


1 


14 


18 


54 


12 


1 


New York ^ 


1 


10 


20 


55 


10 


4 


North Carolina 


0 


9 


24 


42 


19 


6 


Oklahoma 


1 


7 


17 


54 


17 


5 


Oregon 


0 


11 


25 


44 


17 


3 


Rhode Island 


1 


9 


20 


48 


16 


6 


South Carolina 


1 


10 


26 


51 


10 


3 


Tennessee 


1 


8 


21 


52 


15 


4 


Texas 


0 


7 


18 


52 


19 


4 


Utah 


1 


18 


20 


42 


14 


5 


Virginia 


1 


6 


16 


55 


18 


3 


Washington 


2 


11 


19 


46 


16 


5 


West Virginia 


0 


1 1 


23 


53 


1 1 


3 


Wisconsin ^ 


1 


8 


19 


46 


22 


4 


Wyoming 


2 


11 


17 


55 


12 


3 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


1 


26 


26 


43 


3 


1 


DDESS 


0 


3 


22 


54 


19 


3 


DoDDS 


0 


6 


13 


48 


24 


9 


Virgin Islands 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Eletnetdary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences 
behveen states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Percentage of responses rated at different levels on the 
by jurisdiction for Lengthening the School Tear, grade 8 
only: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT [livapn 
CARD 



scoring guide 
public schools 








Unsatisfactory 

(1) 


Insufficient 

(2) 


Uneven 

(3) 


Sufficient 

(4) 


Skillful 

15) 


Excellent 

(6) 


Nation 


4 


10 


35 


35 


14 


3 


States 














Alabama 


3 


12 


46 


28 


9 


1 


Arizona 


4 


13 


39 


30 


10 


4 


Arkansas 


4 


17 


41 


34 


3 


1 


California ^ 


4 


12 


40 


28 


12 


3 


Colorado 


0 


10 


31 


40 


13 


6 


Connecticut 


0 


3 


22 


31 


31 


12 

1 


Delaware 


4 


18 


40 


29 


9 


Florida 


5 


16 


32 


33 


11 


3 


Georgia 


2 


12 


37 


34 


12 


3 


Hawaii 


8 


16 


44 


24 


6 


2 


Kentucky 


1 


10 


37 


40 


9 


2 


Louisiana 


3 


16 


35 


37 


6 


3 


Maine 


2 


8 


30 


36 


19 


4 


Maryland 


1 


11 


40 


30 


17 


1 


Massachusetts 


0 


9 


32 


37 


17 


4 


Minnesota ^ 


2 


12 


36 


35 


12 


4 


Mississippi 


5 


17 


38 


35 


4 


1 


Missouri 


3 


11 


36 


35 


12 


3 


Montana ^ 


1 


12 


35 


42 


8 


3 


Nevada 


4 


17 


38 


31 


9 


2 


New Mexico 


4 


12 


41 


31 


9 


3 


New York ^ 


3 


10 


42 


33 


10 


3 


North Carolina 


3 


10 


37 


32 


14 


4 


Oklahoma 


2 


9 


42 


37 


8 


3 


Oregon 


6 


13 


33 


30 


16 


2 


Rhode Island 


4 


10 


34 


37 


12 


3 


South Carolina 


2 


12 


40 


39 


6 


1 


Tennessee 


2 


10 


37 


37 


13 


1 


Texas 


2 


6 


28 


34 


24 


6 


Utah 


4 


18 


32 


36 


8 


2 


Virginia 


1 


8 


32 


38 


16 


5 


Washington 


2 


10 


38 


35 


10 


5 


West Virginia 


3 


13 


41 


32 


10 


1 


Wisconsin ^ 


0 


7 


37 


42 


11 


2 


Wyoming 


3 


9 


39 


39 


9 


1 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


4 


23 


43 


22 


5 


3 


DDESS 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


DoDDS 


1 


9 


33 


43 


12 


3 


Virgin Islands 


5 


17 


57 


20 


2 


0 



*** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences 
between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Sample Prompt and Student Responses - Grade 1 2| 



THE mnON'S 
REPORT 
CARO 






Prompt: One Vote 

Your school is sponsoring a voter registration drive for 18-year-old 
high school students. You and three of your friends are talking 
about the project. Your friends say the following. 

Friend 1 : "I'm working on the young voters' registration drive. 

Are you going to come to it and register? You're all 
18, so you can do it. We're trying to help increase 
the number of young people who vote and it shouldn't 
be too hard — I read that the percentage of 18- to 
20-year-olds who vote increased in recent years. We 
want that percentage to keep going up." 

Friend 2: "I'll be there. People should vote as soon as they turn 
18. It's one of the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy." 

Friend 3: "I don't know if people should even bother to register. 
One vote in an election isn't going to change 
anything." 

Do you agree with friend 2 or 3? Write a response to your friends in 
which you explain whether you will or will not register to vote. Be 
sure to explain why and support your position with examples from 
your reading or experience. Try to convince the friend with whom 
you disagree that your position is the right one. 



Writing Purpose: Persuasive 



Responses to this prompt were rated according to 
the grade 1 2 persuasive scoring guide. 
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Figure 6.3 shows the percentage of responses to the “One Vote” prompt 
rated at each of the six levels on the scoring guide (from “Unsatisfactory” 
through “Excellent”). 



Figure 6.3 I Percentage of responses rated at different levels 

on the scoring guide, grade 1 2: One Vote 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



The ‘‘Unsatisfactory” rating was given to 4 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses were sometimes so unclear that the reader could not 
tell what position the student was taking. Other responses rated “Unsatisfactory” 
were extremely undeveloped. For example, in the response shown, the student 
only states that he or she agrees with one of the three friends in the reported 
conversation and goes no further. 



Sample "Unsatisfactory" Response 



. 
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The ^Tnsufficient” rating was given to 21 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Such responses were lacking either in organization or development 
(support of a position with reasons). In the ^insufficient” response included 
below, the student does not justify his or her position beyond saying that it 
matters who gets elected. 

Sample "Insufficient" Response 



li 


>wpK)/ 

bclr . 


+omJ- TT’&T 

If TA In 


/ijr^ ftn0i4> 






7 

Dt t DVmr Pf f 


Th jt 


-y 

*1( 




bf c« 




T 0/ 1 1 


b I A 


T 

-POvTr 






Ln) -f 








/> 


f-Ujf r < 


VhM 







, 




/ 

1 ft v» ^ 




/oiT 




tl Sp 


0 

S He 




6 { 


/ / 


, 


(^0 


>J 

rir\A f Vf • TV i> 


;c 


^ i V 1 ^ ft 


D 1 




IV 


1 ^ r 

f h p 


iV 


/ 

0 ^ 


>< i ^ 1 Pf>o^lo 






o V 


O Z' 




vyo Vf 


* Y e 1 






1 -r 7 1 ho f 0 




— j 






/ / 



O 



JL 



8r) 
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The “Uneven” rating was given to 30 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In such responses, students attempted to provide an argument 
supported with reasons, but faltered through lack of organization, problems 
with grammar that interfered with understanding, or incomplete development. 
In the response shown, the student provides a somewhat undeveloped 
argument, despite the example at the end to illustrate how one vote can make a 
difference. The student jumps from the point that “everyone should vote to 
support what they feel is nessecary” to the statement that “1 vote can defenatly 
make a diffrence” without developing either point. 

Sample "Uneven" Response 
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The ‘‘Sufficient” rating was given to 32 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. In the “Sufficient” response presented here, the student organizes 
reasons into a complete, clear argument. Though the reasons are not developed 
with many details, the paper is organized and unified. The student connects 
points to build an argument: “many people who don’t even vote complain 
about government leaders. But I say how can you complain if you didn’t voice 
your opinion on who you think has the capability and skills to be a good 
leader.” The control of language is noticeably better than in responses that 
received ratings below “Sufficient.” Some problems with mechanics, especially 
in the last sentence of the essay, do not impede the overall clarity and unity of 
the paper. 



Sample "Sufficient" Response 
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The “Skillful” rating was given to 10 percent of tlie responses to this 
prompt. In these responses, students elaborated reasons with details or examples 
in some, but not all, of the response and used transitions to connect ideas. In 
the “Skillflil” response shown, the student introduces the theme in die first 
paragraph: “Voting isn’t a responsibility, it’s an opportunity.” The student then 
points out why it is important to vote: to make the “beliefs of the general 
public” clear (second paragraph) and “to get an accurate representation of what 
all citizens want” (tliird paragraph). 

Sample "Skillful" Response 
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The “Excellent” rating was given to 3 percent of the responses to this 
prompt. Students who wrote “Excellent” responses consistently elaborated 
reasons with details or examples, used transitions throughout, and often showed 
greater control over language (fewer errors and greater variety of sentence 
structure) than papers at the “Skillful” level. In the response shown, the student 
provides a consistent, elaborated argument and demonstrates a command of 
rhetoric unusual even for an “Excellent” response to this prompt. This response 
was also presented in Chapter 1 as an exemplar of Advanced performance at 
grade 12. 
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Sample "Excellent" Response 
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Grade 4 brochure 
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Ideas for Plaiming Your Writing Ideas for Reviewing Your Writing 



To plan your writing, you could: After you write, you 

could think about: 




Brainstorm 

List lots of ideas; 
then choose the 
ones you want 
to use. 



OR 




Draw 

Draw a picture 
that will give you 
ideas to use in 
your writing. 



OR 






Make a Web 

Connect your 
ideas with lines. 



OR 



I* 

B. 

2 . 



Make an 
Outline 

List your ideas 
in order. 




Being 

Complete 

Did I say what I 
wanted to say 
about the topic? 




Using Details 

Do I need to add 
or take out details? 




Putting Parts 
in Order 

Do the parts fit 
together? 




Being Clear 

Did I use complete 
sentences? 

Did I use correct 
punctuation? 



Will people 
understand what 
I wrote? 
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Ideas for Plaiming Your Writing Ideas for Reviewing Your Writing 



To plan your writing, you could After writing, think about 
do one or more of the following: the following: 



Brainstorm 

List lots of ideas; 
choose which 
ones to use. 



Imagine 

Imagine talking 
jm about your topic 
with someone. 

Draw 

Draw a picture 
or a diagram of 
your topic. 






Purpose 

Have I said what I 
want to say? 




Development 

Do I need to add 
more details? 

Do I need to take 
out some details? 




Organization 

Are the parts in 
the right order? 

Do the parts fit 
together? 



HaU 



Web 

Draw lines 
between ideas 
to connect them. 




Clarity 

Will my audience 
understand? 

Is my writing easy 
to read? 




Outline 

Organize ideas 
into main points 
and subpoints. 




Correctness 

Grammar? 

Punctuation? 

Spelling? 

Capitalization? 
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Grade 12 brochure 
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Ideas for Plaiming Yoiir Writing 

To plan and organize your writing, 
you could do one or more of 
the following: 



Ideas for Reviewing Your Writing 

To review what you have 
written, you could think 
about the following: 




Brainstorm 

List lots of ideas 
related to your 
topic; then choose 
which ones you 
want to use. 



I Imagine 

Imagine talking 
j/m about your topic 
^ with someone to sort 
out your ideas. 




CWi 



Draw 

Draw a picture or a 
diagram of your 
topic or your ideas. 

Web 

Organize your 
thoughts by drawing 
lines between ideas 
to connect them. 



t- 

2. 



Outline 

Organize your ideas 
into main points 
and subpoints. 




Purpose 

Have I said what I 
want to say about 
the topic? 




Development 

Do I need to 
develop my ideas 
by adding details 
or do I need to take 
out some details? 





Organization 

Are the sections of 
my writing clearly 
connected and in 
the right order? 

Clarity 

Will my audience 
understand what I 
wrote? 




Correctness 

Have I checked for 
correctness in 

- grammar? 

- punctuation? 

- spelling? 
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Item Maps 

The NAEP writing scale summarizes student performance at grades 4, 8, and 12 
on the 25-minute writing prompts that compose each scale. Some prompts are 
more difficult than others, and some performances in response to the prompts 
are more skilled than others. One way to interpret the meaning of the O-to-300 
writing scale is to show, for various score points, what level of performance on 
different writing prompts can be expected of students. This description of score 
points in terms of item performance is an item map. For a particular prompt, 
the item map shows the point on a scale at which students are likely to attain a 
particular rating on the six-level scoring guides. 

An example of how the item maps present information on the relative 
difficulty of prompts within a grade level may be helpful. Figure 6.4 shows the 
item map for three fourth-grade prompts. For the narrative prompt ‘‘Castle,” 
those with writing scores at or above 200 on the scale are expected to be able to 
write responses that were rated “Skillful” or better. For the informative prompt 
“Favorite Object,” those with writing scores at or above 215 on the scale are 
expected to be able to write responses that were rated “SkillfLil” or better. In 
other words, the “item maps” created by this process are visual representations, 
at each grade, of the writing performance expected of students at different score 
levels along the NAEP writing scale. ^ The technical procedure for creating item 
maps is explained in Appendix A. 

The item maps shown on the following pages address the nine prompts 
released for this report (one for each purpose for writing at each grade). Figures 
6.4 through 6.6 present item maps for grades 4, 8, and 12, respectively. All nine 
prompts are presented in Chapter 1. 

The item maps provide for each purpose for writing (narrative, informative, 
or persuasive) a selection of prompts, along with a brief description of each 
prompt, mapped at the point at which students are considered to have the 
skill to write a response of the indicated quality. 



^ Those with scores below this mapping point should not necessarily be considered unable to write “Skillfiil” 
responses to these prompts. The prompts are not mapped at the point that provides equal confidence that 
those above that point can do what the prompt requires while those below cannot. Details on the procedures 
used to develop item maps will be provided in the forthcoming NAEP 1 998 Technical Report. 
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Figure 6.4 



Item map of selected 25-minute writing prompts by purpose on the 
NAEP writing scale for grade 4: 1998 
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NARRATIVE 


INFORMATIVE 


PERSUASIVE 


300 








290 








280 








270 








260 








250 




- 251 Favorite Object 


- 251 Invisible Friend 




describe a favorite object 


convince imaginary friend to 


240 


- 237 Castle 


"Excellent" 


become visible 


230 


write a story about a castle 




"Excellent" 


220 


"Excellent" 


-215 Favorite Object 




210 




describe a favorite object 


- 206 Invisible Friend 


200 


- 200 Castle 


"5kjllful" or better 


convince imaginary friend to 


190 


write a story about a castle 




become visible 


180 


"5killful" or better 




"5killfur or better 


170 








160 




- 1 62 Favorite Object 




- 156 Castle 


describe a favorite object 




150 


write a story about a castle 
"5uffident" or better 


"5uffident" or better 


- 146 Invisible Friend 


140 

130 




convince imaginary friend to 
become visible 

"5ufficient" or better 




- 120 Castle 


120 




110 


write a story about a castle 


- 112 Favorite Object 




"Uneven" or better 


describe a favorite object 


- 108 Invisible Friend 


100 




"Uneven" or better 


convince imaginary friend to 


90 




become visible 


TV 

80 


— 81 Castle 




"Uneven" or better 


70 


write a story about a castle 
"Insufficient" or better 


— 78 Favorite Object 

describe a favorite object 


- 73 Invisible Friend 

convince imaginary friend to 


60 




"Insufficient" or better 


become visible 


50 

0 






"Insufficient" or better 



NOTE: Each grade 4 writing prompt was mapped onto the NAEP O-to-300 writing scale. The map shows, for each level on the scoring guide from 2 
( Insufficient ) through 6 ( Excellent ), the scale score attained by students who had a 65 percent probability of attaining that level on the scoring guide or 
higher. Only selected prompts are presented. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Item map of selected 25 -minute writing prompts by purpose on the 
NAEP writing scale for grade 8: 1998 
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NARRATIVE 


INFORMATIVE 


PERSUASIVE 1 


300 








290 








280 








270 








260 




- 258 Designing a TV Show 




250 




design an educational TV show 




240 




"Excellent" 




230 






- 229 Lengthening the School Year 


220 


- 222 Space Visitor 


- 221 Designing a TV Show 


debate lengthening the school year 


write a story about a visitor from space 


design an educational TV show 


"Excellent" 


210 


"Excellent" 


"SkiHful" or better 




200 


- 193 Space Visitor 

write a story about a visitor from space 




- 196 Lengthening the School Year 


190 




debate lengthening the school year 


180 

170 


"Skflllul" or better 


- 1 73 Des^ning a TV Show 


"Skillful" or better 




design an educational TV show 




160 




"Sufficient" or better 


- 1 58 Lengthening the School Year 


150 






debate lengthening the school year 


140 


- 142 Space Visitor 




"Sufficient" or better 


write a story about a visitor from space 






130 


"Sufficient" or better 






120 


- 114 Space Visitor 


- 1 18 Designing a TV Show 


- 1 16 Lengthening the School Year 


110 


write a story about a visitor from space 


design an educational TV show 


debate lengthening the school year 


100 


"Uneven" or better 


"Uneven" or better 


"Uneven" or better 


90 






- 90 Lengthening the School Year 


80 






debate lengthening the school year 


- 68 Space Visitor 


— 78 Designing a TV Show 

design an educational TV show 


"Insufficient" or better 


70 


60 


write a story about a visitor from space 


"Insufficient" or better 




50 


"Insufficient" or better 






0 









NOTE: Each grade 8 writing prompt was mapped onto the NAEP O-to-300 writing scale. The map shows, for each level on the scoring guide from 2 
("Insufficient") through 6 ("Excellent"), the scale score attained by students who hod o 65 percent probability of attaining that level on the scoring guide or 
higher. Only selected prompts ore presented. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Item map of selected 25-minute writing prompts by purpose on the 
NAEP writing scale for grade 12: 1998 







NOTE: Each grade 12 writing prompt was mapped onto the NAEP 0-to300 writing scale. The map shows, for each level on the scoring guide from 2 
("Insufficient") through 6 ("Excellent"), the scale score attained by students who had a 65 percent probability of attaining that level on the scoring guide or 
higher. Only selected prompts are presented. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Summary 

► Across all 25-minute prompts in the assessment, about 53 percent of fourth- 
grade student responses, 57 percent of eighth-grade responses, and 69 
percent of twelfth-grade responses received ratings of “Sufficient” or better 
(in the upper half of the six-point scoring guides). These ratings should not 
be confused with achievement level results. It should be noted that 
achievement levels were set based on students’ responses to both of the two 
25-minute prompts they received. 
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Overview of Procedures 
Used for the NAEP 1998 





Writing Assessment 



Introduction 

Conducting a large-scale assessment such as the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) entails the successful coordination of numerous 
projects, committees, procedures, and tasks. This appendix provides an overview 
of the NAEP 1998 writing assessment’s primary components — framework, 
development, administration, scoring, and analysis. A more extensive review of 
the procedures and methods used in the writing assessment will be included in 
the forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report. 



The writing framework underlying the NAEP 1998 writing assessment grew out 
of a consensus among educators and researchers about the nature of 
writing performance. 

The framework’s purpose was to provide a definition of writing on which to 
base the NAEP assessment. Developing this framework and the specifications 
that guided development of the assessment involved the critical input of many 
people, including educators, administrators, state and local government 
representatives, and members of the business community, the press, and the 
general public. The framework used in the 1992 writing assessment was forged 
by a consensus process managed by the Center for Research on Evaluation, 
Standards, and Student Testing (CBTSST) for the National Assessment 
Governing Board. For the 1998 writing assessment, the Governing Board 
contracted with American College Testing (ACT) to augment the 1992 
framework with a set of writing assessment and exercise specifications that led to 
the development of new writing prompts and scoring guides. As a result, the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment is not comparable to the 1992 NAEP writing 
assessment, and it is not possible to track trends in writing performance back 



The NAEP 1998 Writing Assessment 



to 1992. 
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The framework sets forth a broad definition of writing for three major 
purposes: narrative, informative, and persuasive. While other types of writing 
could have been included, tlie developers of the framework believed that, for the 
purpose of monitoring student achievement (as opposed to creating individual 
diagnostic assessments), three broad types of writing were appropriate. The 
framework emphasizes the importance of being able to produce a variety of 
written works to suit different purposes and audiences. The framework views 
writing as a dynamic process through which the writer constructs meaning. 

The assessment framework not only specified that three purposes for writing 
be measured, but also specified the percentage of the writing prompts in the 
assessment that should be devoted to each. The actual percentage distributions 
of writing prompts in the assessment are listed in Table i.l on page 5 of tlie 
Introduction. That table also shows the number of prompts at each grade level 
for each purpose. Each prompt received equal weight in the composition of tlie 
NAEP scale for each grade. These target percentages vary by grade level 
according to what was deemed developmentally appropriate for each grade. The 
table refers only to the 25-minute prompts. 

The grade 4 assessment consisted of twenty 25-minute prompts. Each 
fourth-grade student responded to two prompts. At grade 4, tliere were a total 
of 8 narrative, 7 informative, and 5 persuasive prompts. At each of grades 8 and 
12, there were twenty 25-minute prompts and three 50-minute prompts (one 
for each purpose for writing: narrative, informative, and persuasive), for a total 
of 23 prompts at grade 8 and 23 prompts at grade 12. At grade 8, the 25- 
minute prompts were distributed as follows: 7 narrative, 7 informative, and 6 
persuasive prompts. At grade 12, the distribution of 25-minute prompts was 5 
narrative, 7 informative, and 8 persuasive prompts. 
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The Assessment Design 

The same test booklets were used for the national and state assessments. 
Students received test booklets containing either two 25-minute writing 
prompts or a single 50-minute writing prompt. For the state assessments, only 
booklets with 25-minute prompts were used. At grade 4, there were only 25- 
minute prompts. All of the student responses to the writing prompts were rated 
according to a six-level scoring guide. In addition, the test booklets contained 
general background questions and writing-specific background questions. 

The assessment design allowed for maximum coverage of the writing 
domain at each grade, while minimizing the time burden for any one student. 
This was accomplished through the use of matrix sampling of prompts, in which 
each student is given only 2 of the 20 or more prompts at each grade level. 
Representative samples of students respond to each prompt, so that the 
aggregate results across the entire assessment allow for broad reporting of 
writing abilities for the targeted population. 

In addition to matrix sampling, the assessment design utilized a procedure 
for distributing booklets that controlled for position and context effects. 
Students received different prompts in their booklets according to a procedure 
called “partially balanced incomplete block (pBIB) spiraling.” This procedure 
assigned prompts in a manner that balanced the positioning of prompts across 
booklets. The test booklets were also constructed to minimize overlap in themes 
between two prompts in a booklet. The “spiraling” designation means that, 
when distributed to students, the test booklets are ordered in such a way that 
typically only a few students in any assessment session receive the same booklet. 

In addition to the student assessment booklets, three other instruments 
provided data relating to the assessment: a teacher questionnaire, a school 
questionnaire, and a Students with Disabilities/Limited English Proficiency 
(SD/LEP) questionnaire. The SD/LEP student questionnaire was completed 
by a school staff member knowledgeable about those students who were 
selected to participate in the assessment and who were identified as 1) having an 
Individualized Education Plan (lEP) or equivalent plan (for reasons other than 
being gifted or talented); or 2) being limited English proficient (LEP). 

An SD/LEP student questionnaire was completed for each identified 
student, regardless of whether the student participated in the assessment. Each 
SD/LEP questionnaire took approximately three minutes to complete and 
asked about the student and the special programs in which he or she participated. 
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National and State Samples 

The national and regional results presented in this report are based on nationally 
representative probability samples of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students. The samples were selected by use of a complex multistage design that 
involved sampling students from selected schools within selected geographic 
areas across the country. The sample design had the following stages: 

1 . selection of geographic areas (a county, group of counties, or 
metropolitan statistical area); 

2. selection of schools (public and nonpublic) within the selected areas; and 

3. selection of students within selected schools. 

Each selected school that participated in the assessment and each student 
assessed represent a portion of the population of interest. Sampling weights are 
needed to make valid inferences between the student samples and the respective 
populations from which they were drawn. Sampling weights account for 
disproportionate representation due to the oversampling of students who attend 
schools with high concentrations of Black and/or Hispanic students and of 
students who attend nonpublic schools. Among other uses, sampling weights 
also account for lower sampling rates for very small schools. 

Table A.l provides a summary of the national school and student 
participation rates for the NAEP 1998 writing assessment. For those students 
who received 25-minute prompts, participation rates are presented for both 
public and nonpublic schools, individually and combined. At grade 8, the 
number of students who received 50-minute prompts was 4,941 public school 
and 1,068 nonpublic school students, for a total of 6,009 students. At grade 12, 
4,821 public school and 983 nonpublic school students received 
50-minute prompts, for a total of 5,804 students. The 50-minute prompts 
were given only to students in the national sample, not to students in the 
state-by-state sample. 

The overall response rate (the product of the weighted school participation 
rate before substitution and the weighted student participation rate) for 
grade 12 fell below the NCES reporting target of 70 percent. As a result, the 
background characteristics of both responding schools and all schools were 
compared to determine whether there was bias evident. The similarities in the 
distribution lend support to the conclusion that the data are not seriously biased 
by these low response rates. 
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NAEP 1998 school and student participation rates for 25-minute 
writing prompts for the nation: Grades 4, 8, and 12 public schools, 
nonpublic schools, and combined 





Weighted school participation 


Total 

number of 
schools 
participating 


Weighted 

percentage 

student 

participotion 

rate 


Total 

number of 
students 
assessed 




Percentage 

before 

substitutes 


Percentage 

after 

substitutes 


Grade 4 












Public 


80 


89 


457 


95 


16,330 


Nonpublic 


79 


86 


221 


95 


3,486 


Combined 


80 


89 


678 


95 


19,816 


Grade 8 

Public 


76 


84 


419 


92 


17,005 


Nonpublic 


82 


88 


283 


96 


3,581 


Combined 


77 


85 


702 


92 


20,586 


Grade 12 












Public 


70 


79 


440 


79 


16,221 


Nonpublic 


68 


73 


130 


91 


3,284 


Combined 


70 


78 


570 


80 


19,505 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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The results of the 1998 state assessment in writing provided in this report 
are based on state-level samples of eighth-grade students. The samples of both 
public and nonpublic school eighth-grade students were selected based on a 
two-stage sample design that entailed selecting schools within participating 
jurisdictions and then selecting students within schools. The first-stage samples 
of schools were selected with probability proportional to the eighth-grade 
enrollment in those schools. Special procedures were used for jurisdictions that 
have many small schools and for jurisdictions that have a small number of 
schools. 

As with the national samples, the jurisdiction samples were weighted to 
allow for valid inferences about the populations of interest. Tables A.2a and 
A.2b contain the unweighted number of participating schools and students as 
well as weighted school and student participation rates. Two weighted school 
participation rates are provided for each jurisdiction. The first rate is the 
weighted percentage of schools participating in the assessment before 
substitution. This rate is based only on the number of schools that were initially 
selected for the assessment. The numerator of this rate is the sum of the number 
of students represented by each initially selected school that participated in the 
assessment. The denominator is the sum of the number of students represented 
by each of the initially selected schools that had eligible students enrolled. This 
rate included both participating and nonparticipating schools. 

The second school participation rate is the weighted participation rate after 
substitution. The numerator of this rate is the sum of the number of students 
represented by each of the participating schools, whether originally selected or 
substituted. The denominator is the same as that for the weighted participation 
rate for the initial sample. This statement means that for a given jurisdiction, the 
weighted participation rate after substitution is at least as great as the weighted 
participation rate before substitution. 

Also presented in Tables A.2a and A. 2b are the weighted percentages of 
students who participated after makeup sessions were completed. In these 
tables, the rate reflects the percentage of the eligible student population from 
participating schools within the jurisdiction, and that percentage represents the 
students who participated in the assessment in either an initial session or a 
makeup session. The numerator of this rate is the sum, across all assessed 
students, of the number of students that each selected student who was eligible 
to participate represents, including students who did not participate. 
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NAEP 1998 school and student participation rates for the nation 
and the states: Grade 8 public schools 





Weighted school portidpotion 


Total 

number of 
schools 
porticipating 


Weighted 

percentage 

student 

participotion 

rote 


Total 

number of 
students 
ossessed 


Percentage 

before 

substitutes 


Percentage 

after 

substitutes 


Nation 


76 


84 


419 


92 


17,005 


States 












Alabama 


77 


90 


101 


92 


2,449 


Arizona 


97 


98 


104 


89 


2,499 


Arkansas 


93 


97 


105 


92 


2,462 


California ^ 


72 


83 


88 


92 


2,157 


Colorado 


97 


97 


106 


91 


2,697 


Connecticut 


99 


99 


104 


90 


2,592 


Delaware 


100 


100 


30 


91 


2,119 


Florida 


100 


100 


104 


89 


2,574 


Georgia 


97 


100 


104 


90 


2,605 


Hawaii 


100 


100 


49 


92 


2,647 


Illinois ' 


65 


80 


88 


92 


2,145 


Kentucky 


87 


87 


89 


93 


2,341 


Louisiana 


92 


100 


112 


91 


2,653 


Maine 


97 


97 


98 


91 


2,508 


Maryland 


85 


86 


89 


89 


2,263 


Massachusetts 


89 


89 


92 


92 


2,399 


Minnesota ^ 


74 


74 


80 


90 


1,980 


Mississippi 


92 


92 


92 


92 


2,401 


Missouri 


93 


97 


108 


92 


2,621 


Montana ^ 


75 


78 1 


62 


93 


2,024 


Nevada 


99 


99 


55 


89 


2,553 


New Mexico 


96 


96 ; 


89 


89 


2,426 


New York ^ 


71 


77 i 


81 


87 


1,981 


North Carolina 


100 


100 


104 


! 93 


2,669 


Oklahoma 


100 


100 


101 


92 


2,258 


Oregon 


85 


88 


96 


89 


2,323 


Rhode Island 


100 


100 


50 


89 


2,516 


South Carolina 


94 


94 


99 


91 


2,469 


Tennessee 


87 


89 


95 


91 


2,275 


Texas 


96 


96 


100 


93 


2,530 


Utah 


100 


100 


94 


90 


2,588 


Virginia 


100 


100 


103 


91 


2,605 


Washington 


87 


87 


92 


89 


2,286 


West Virginia 


100 


100 


106 


91 


2,611 


Wisconsin ^ 


71 


73 


80 


92 


2,006 


Wyoming 


100 


100 


65 


92 


2,726 


Other Jurisdictions 












District of Columbia 


100 


100 


31 


85 


1,592 


DDESS 


100 


100 


12 


95 


650 


DoDDS 


100 


100 


55 


93 


2,182 


Virgin Islands 


100 


100 


6 


87 


614 



'The jurisdiction's weighted public school participation rate for the initial sample was less than 70%. 



^The jurisdiction's weighted public school participation rate for the initial sample of schools was below 85%, 
AND the weighted school participation rate after substitution was below 90%. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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NAEP 1998 school and student participation rates for the nation 
and the states: Grade 8 nonpublic schools 



THE MAHON’S 
REPORT li v-apn 
CARO 



m: 





Weighted school participation 


Total 

number of 
schools 
porticipating 


Weighted 

percentage 

student 

participation 

rote 


Totol 

number of 
students 
assessed 


Percentage 

before 

substitutes 


Percentage 

after 

substitutes 


Nation 


82 


88 


283 


96 


3,581 


States 












Arizona ' 


67 


76 


7 


96 


130 


Arkansas ^ 


73 


83 


9 


96 


140 


California ^ 


84 


84 


9 


98 


224 


Colorado ’ 


61 


78 


8 


93 


1 137 


Connecticut ^ 


70 


70 


13 


93 


! 240 


Florida ^ 


75 


85 


1 1 


94 


213 


Georgia 


88 


88 


9 


94 


144 


Illinois ^ 


59 


59 


14 


96 


314 


Louisiana 


90 


90 


27 


97 


580 


Maine ^ 


58 


58 


5 


96 


95 


Maryland ^ 


75 


79 


16 


96 


350 


Massachusetts ^ 


70 


70 


15 


92 


263 


Missouri ^ 


60 


69 


16 


96 


303 


Montana 


91 


100 


13 


96 


206 


Nebraska 


92 


92 


21 


97 


354 


Nevada 


95 


95 


7 * 


92 


108 


New Mexico ^ 


74 


80 


11 


96 


204 


New York ^ 


80 


80 


19 


96 


380 


North Carolina ^ 


78 


78 


8 


95 


248 


Rhode Island ^ 


82 


82 


20 


96 


434 


Washington 


87 


92 


8 


94 


155 


West Virginia 


85 


85 


7 


98 


117 


Wyoming ^ 


77 


77 


6 


95 


61 


Other Jurisdictions 












Virgin Islands ^ 


82 


82 


10 


98 


193 



^The jurisdiction's nonpublic school weighted participation rote for the initial sample was less than 70%. 

^The jurisdiction's nonpublic school weighted participation rote for the initial sample of schools was below 85%, AND 
the weighted school participation rote after substitution was below 90%. 

^The jurisdiction's total number of assessed students did not meet the minimum requirement of at least 62. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP), 

1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standards for Sample Participation 

In carrying out the 1998 state assessment program, the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) established participation rate standards that 
jurisdictions were required to meet in order for their results to be reported (see 
notations in Tables A. 3a and A.3b). NCES also established additional standards 
that required the notation of published results for jurisdictions whose sample 
participation rates were low enough to raise concerns about their 
representativeness. 

One jurisdiction, Illinois, failed to meet the initial public school 
participation rate of 70 percent. For this state, results for eighth-grade public 
school students are not reported in this or any report of NAEP 1998 state 
writing assessment findings. Several other jurisdictions whose results were 
published received a notation to indicate possible nonresponse bias. 

The following five jurisdictions failed to meet the initial nonpublic school 
participation rate of 70 percent: Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Maine, and 
Missouri. For nonpublic school participation, Wyoming failed to meet the 
requirement of a sample size of 62 students. For these jurisdictions, results for 
eighth-grade nonpublic school students are not reported in this or any report of 
NAEP 1998 state writing assessment findings. As with public schools, several 
other jurisdictions whose nonpublic school results were published received a 
notation to indicate nonresponse bias. 

To help ensure adequate sample representation for each jurisdiction 
participating in the 1998 state assessment program, NAEP provided substitutes 
for nonparticipating public and nonpublic schools. (Wlien possible, a substitute 
school was provided for each initially selected school that declined 
participation.) For jurisdictions that used substitute schools, the assessment 
results were based on the student data from all schools participating from both 
the original sample and the substitute schools (unless an initial school and its 
substitute eventually participated, in which case only the data from the initial 
school were used). For jurisdictions that did not use substitute schools, the 
participation rates were based on participating schools from the original sample. 

NCES standards require weighted school participation rates before 
substitution of at least 85 percent to guard against potential bias due to school 
nonresponse. The NCES standards do not explicitly address the use of 
substitute schools to replace initially selected schools that declined to participate 
in the assessment. However, considerable technical consideration has been given 
to this issue. Even though the characteristics of the substitute schools were 
matched as closely as possible to the characteristics of the initially selected 
schools, substitution does not entirely eliminate the possibility of bias because of 
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the nonparticipation of initially selected schools. Thus, for the weighted school 
participation rates that included substitute schools, the guideline was set at 90 
percent. This consideration is expressed in the following guideline: 

A jurisdiction will receive a notation if its weighted participation rate for 
the initial sample of schools was below 85 percent AND the weighted school 
participation rate after substitution was below 90 percent. 

Five jurisdictions did not meet this guideline for public schools: California, 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, and Wisconsin. Eleven jurisdictions did not 
meet this guideline for nonpublic schools: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, and Virgin Islands. 

The NCES standards flirther specify that attention should be given to the 
representativeness of the sample coverage. Thus, inadequate representation of an 
important segment of a jurisdiction’s population is of concern, regardless of the 
overall participation rate. This consideration is expressed in the following 
guideline: 

A jurisdiction that is not already receiving a notation for problematic 
overall school or student participation rates will receive a notation if the 
sampled students within participating schools included a class of students 
with similar characteristics that had a weighted student response rate of 
below 80 percent^ and from which the nonresponding students together 
accounted for more than 5 percent of the jurisdiction's weighted assessable 
student sample. Student groups from which a jurisdiction needed 
minimum levels of participation were determined by the age of the 
students, whether or not the student was classified as a student with a 
disability (SD) or of limited English proficiency (LEP), and the type of 
assessment session (monitored or unmonitored). In addition, for public 
schools, classes of schools were determined by school level of urbanization, 
minority enrollment, and median household income of the area in which 
the school is located. For nonpublic schools, classes of schools were determined 
by type and location of schools. 

In the 1998 NAEP writing assessment, there were no states that failed to 
meet this guideline. 

The NCES guidelines used to report results in the state assessments, and the 
guidelines for notation when there is some risk of nonresponse bias in the 
reported results, are presented in the tables of the following section. 
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Guidelines for Notations 1,2, and 3: 

The publication of NAEP results 

The conditions that will result in the publication of a 
jurisdiction’s results are presented below. 



Guideline 1 — Publication of Public School Results: 

A jurisdiction will have its public school results published in the NAEP 1998 Writing 
Report Card (or in other reports that include all state-level results) if and only if its 
weighted participation rate for the initial sample of public schools is greater than or equal to 
70 percent. Similarly, a jurisdiction will receive a separate NAEP State Report if and only if 
its weighted participation rate for the initial sample of public schools is greater than or 
equal to 70 percent. 

Guideline 2 — Publication of Nonpublic School Results: 

A jurisdiction will have its nonpublic school results published in the NAEP 1998 Writing 
Report Card (or in other reports that include all state-level results) if and only if its weighted 
participation rate for the initial sample of nonpublic schools is greater than or equal to 70 
percent and meets minimum sample size requirements.* A jurisdiction eligible to receive a 
separate NAEP State Report under Guideline 1 will have its nonpublic school results 
included in that report if and only if that jurisdiction’s weighted participation rate for the 
initial sample of nonpublic schools is greater than or equal to 70 percent and meets minimum 
sample size requirements. If a jurisdiction meets Guideline 2 but fails to meet Guideline I, 
a separate State Report will be produced containing only nonpublic school results. 

Guideline 3 — Publication of Combined Public and Nonpublic School Results: 

A jurisdiction will have its combined results published in the NAEP 1998 Writing Report 
Card (or in other reports that include all state-level results) if and only if both Guidelines 1 
and 2 are satisfied. Similarly, a jurisdiction eligible to receive a separate NAEP State Report 
under Guideline I will have its combined results included in that report if and only if 
Guideline 2 is also met. 

Discussion: If a jurisdiction’s public or nonpublic school participation rate for the initial 
sample of schools is below 70 percent, there is a substantial possibility that bias will be 
introduced into the assessment results. This possibility remains even after making statistical 
adjustments to compensate for school nonparticipation. There remains the likelihood that, 
in aggregate, the substitute schools are sufficiently dissimilar from the originals that they 
are replacing and represent too great a proportion of the population to discount such a 
difference. Similarly, the assumptions underlying the use of statistical adjustments to 
compensate for nonparticipation are likely to be significantly violated if the initial response 
rate falls below the 70 percent level. Guidelines I, 2, and 3 take this into consideration. 
These guidelines are congruent with current NAGB policy, which requires that data for 
jurisdictions that do not have a 70 percent before-substitution participation rate be 
reported ‘Mn a different format,” and with the Education Information Advisorv Committee 
(EIAC) resolution, which calls for data from such jurisdictions not to be published. 



Minimum sample size requirements for reporting nonpublic school data consist of two components: 
(1) a school sample size of six or more participating schools and (2) an assessed student sample size 
of at least 62. 
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The following guidelines concerning school and student participation rates 
in the NAEP state assessment program were established to address four 
significant ways in which nonresponse bias could be introduced into the 
jurisdiction sample estimates. Presented below are the conditions that will result 
in a jurisdiction’s receiving a notation in the 1998 reports. Note that in order 
for a jurisdiction’s results to be published with no notations, that jurisdiction 
must satisfy all guidelines. 



Guidelines for Notations 4 and 5: 

Reporting school and student participation rates with 
possible bias due to school nonresponse 

Guideline 4 — Notation for Overall Public School Participation Rate: 

A jurisdiction that meets Guideline 1 will receive a notation it its weighted participation 
rate for the initial sample of public schools was below 85 percent and the weighted public 
school participation rate after substitution was below 90 percent. 

Guideline 5 — Notation for Overall Nonpublic School Participation Rate: 

A jurisdiction that meets Guideline 2 will receive a notation if its weighted participation 
rate for the initial sample of nonpublic schools was below 85 percent and the weighted 
nonpublic school participation rate after substitution was below 90 percent. 

Discussion: For jurisdictions that did not use substitute schools, the participation rates 
are based on participating schools from the original sample. In these situations, the NCES 
standards specify weighted school participation rates of at least 85 percent to guard against 
potential bias due to school nonresponse. Thus the first part of these guidelines, referring 
to the weighted school participation rate for the initial sample of schools, is in direct 
accordance with NCES standards. 

To help ensure adequate sample representation for each jurisdiction participating in the 
NAEP 1998 state assessments, NAEP provided substitutes for nonparticipating public and 
nonpublic schools. For jurisdictions that used substitute schools, the assessment results will 
be based on the student data from all schools participating from both the original sample 
and the list of substitutes (unless both an initial school and its substitute eventually 
participated, in which case only the data from the initial school will be used). 

The NCES standards do not explicitly address the use of substitute schools to replace 
initially selected schools that decide not to participate in the assessment. Flowever, 
considerable technical consideration was given to this issue. Even though the 
characteristics of the substitute schools were matched as closely as possible to the 
characteristics of the initially selected schools, substitution does not entirely eliminate bias 
due to the nonparticipation of initially selected schools. Thus, for the weighted school 
participation rates including substitute schools, the guidelines were set at 90 percent. 

If a jurisdiction meets cither standard (i.c., 85 percent or higher prior to substitution or 
90 percent or higher after substitution), there will be no notation for the relevant overall 
school participation rate. 
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Guidelines for Nofafions 6 and 7: 

Important segments of the jurisdiction's student population that 
must be adequately represented to avoid possible nonresponse bias 

Guideline 6 ~ Notation for Strata-Specific Public School Participation Rates: 

A jurisdiction that is not already receiving a notation under Guideline 4 will receive a 
notation if the sample of public schools included a class of schools with similar 
characteristics that had a weighted participation rate (after substitution) of below 80 
percent, and from which the nonparticipating schools together accounted for more than 5 
percent of the jurisdiction’s total weighted sample of public schools. The classes of schools 
from each of which a jurisdiction needed minimum school participation levels were 
determined by degree of urbanization, minority enrollment, and median household 
income of the area in which the school is located. 

Guideline 7 — Notation for Strata-Specific Nonpublic School Participation Rates: 

A jurisdiction that is not already receiving a notation under Guideline 5 will receive a 
notation if the sample of nonpublic schools included a class of schools with similar 
characteristics that had a weighted participation rate (after substitution) of below 80 
percent, and from which the nonparticipating schools together accounted for more than 5 
percent of the jurisdiction’s total weighted sample of nonpublic schools. The classes of 
schools from eiich of which a jurisdiction needed minimum school participation levels were 
determined by type of nonpublic school (Catholic versus non-Catholic) and location 
(metropolitan versus nonmetropolitan). 

Discussion: The NCES standards specify that attention should be given to the 
representativeness of the sample coverage. Thus, if some important segment of the 
jurisdiction’s population is not adequately represented, it is of concern, regardless of the 
overall participation rate. 

If nonparticipating schools are concentrated within a particular class of schools, the 
potential for substantial bias remains, even if the overall level of school participation 
appears to be satisfactory. Nonresponse adjustment cells for public schools have been 
formed within each jurisdiction, and the schools within each cell are similar with respect to 
minority enrollment, degree of urbanization, and/or median household income, as 
appropriate for each jurisdiction. For nonpublic schools, nonresponse adjustment cells are 
determined by type and location of school. 

If the weighted response rate, after substitution, for a single adjustment cell falls 
below 80 percent, and more than 5 percent (weighted) of the sampled schools are 
nonparticipants from such a cell, the potential for nonresponse bias is too great. These 
guidelines are based on the NCES standard for stratum-specific school response rates. 
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Guidelines for Notations 8 and 9: 

Possible student nonresponse bias 

Guideline 8 — Notation for Overall Student Participation Rate in Public 
Schools: 

A jurisdiction that meets Guideline 1 will receive a notation if the weighted student 
response rate within participating public schools was below 85 percent. 

Guideline 9 — Notation for Overall Student Participation Rate in 
Nonpublic Schools: 

A jurisdiction that meets Guideline 2 will receive a notation if the weighted student 
response rate within participating nonpublic schools was below 85 percent. 

Discussion: These guidelines follow the NCES standard of 85 percent for overall student 
participation rates. The weighted student participation rate is based on all eligible students 
from initially selected or substitute schools who participated in the assessment in either an 
initial session or a make-up session. If the rate falls below 85 percent, the potential for bias 
due to students’ nonresponse is too great. 
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Guidelines for Notations 10 and 1 1: 

Possible nonresponse bios from inadequately represented strata 

Guideline 10 ^ Notation for Strata-Specific Student Participation Rates in 
Public Schools: 

A jurisdiction that is not already receiving a notation under Guideline 8 will receive a 
notation if the sampled students within participating public schools included a class of 
students with similar characteristics that had a weighted student response rate of below 80 
percent, and from which the non responding students together accounted for more than 5 
percent of the jurisdiction’s weighted assessable public school student sample. Student 
groups from which a jurisdiction needed minimum levels of participation were determined 
by the age of the student, whether or not the student was classified as a student with a 
disability (SD) or of limited English proficiency (LEP), and the type of assessment session 
(monitored or unmonitored), as well as school level of urbanization, minority enrollment, 
and median household income of the area in which the school is located. 

Guideline 1 1 — Notation for Strata-Specific Student Participation Rates in 
Nonpublic Schools: 

A jurisdiction that is not already receiving a notation under Guideline 9 will receive a 
notation if the sampled students within participating nonpublic schools included a class of 
students with similar characteristics that had a weighted student response rate of below 80 
percent, and from which the non responding students together accounted for more than 5 
percent of the jurisdiction’s weighted assessable nonpublic school student sample. Student 
groups from which a jurisdiction needed minimum levels of participation were determined 
by the age of the student, whether or not the student was classified as a student with a 
disability (SD) or of limited English proficiency (LEP), and the type of assessment session 
(monitored or unmonitored), as well as type and location of school. 

Discussion: These guidelines address the fact that if nonparticipating students are 
concentrated within a particular class of students, the potential for substantial bias 
remains, even if the overall student participation level appears to be satisfactory. Student 
nonresponse adjustment cells have been formed using the school-level nonresponse 
adjustment cells, together with the student’s age and the nature of the assessment session 
(unmonitored or monitored). 

If the weighted response rate for a single adjustment cell falls below 80 percent, and 
more than 5 percent (weighted) of the invited students who do not participate in the 
assessment are from such a cell, the potential for nonresponse bias is too great. These 
guidelines arc based on the NCES standard for stratum-specific student response rates. 
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Students with Disabilities (SD) and 
Limited English Proficient (LEP) Students 

It is NAEP’s intent to assess all selected students from the target population. 
Therefore, every effort is made to ensure tliat all selected students who are 
capable of participating in the assessment are assessed. Some students sampled 
for participation in NAEP can be excluded from the sample according to 
careflilly defined criteria. These criteria were revised in 1996 to more clearly 
communicate a presumption of inclusion except under special circumstances. 
According to these criteria, students with Individualized Education Programs 
(lEPs) were to be included in the NAEP assessment except in the following cases: 

1, The school’s lEP team determined that the student could not participate, 
OR, 

2. The student’s cognitive functioning was so severely impaired that she or 
he could not participate. 

In cases where a student’s lEP required that the student be tested with 
an accommodation or adaptation and stated that the student could not 
demonstrate his or her knowledge without that accommodation, the student 
was provided with the appropriate accommodation. 

All LEP students receiving academic instruction in English for three years or 
more were to be included in the assessment. Those LEP students receiving 
instruction in English for less than three years were to be included unless school 
staff judged them as being incapable of participating in the assessment in 
English. 

The reporting samples in the 1998 writing assessment used these criteria 
with provisions made for accommodations. Students with disabilities or with 
limited proficiency in English were included in the sample in the following way. 
At each grade, one test booklet with tw^o prompts was designated as the one to 
be administered to students requiring accommodations (it was also given to 
students not requiring accommodations). For each grade, those two prompts 
were chosen because they would not present any special problems for students 
with disabilities (for example, the prompts chosen did not include visual 
materials, given that visually impaired students would likely participate in the 
assessment). Students were given accommodations that matched as closely as 
possible those provided them in other testing situations by their schools or 
instructors (most frequently, extended time for responding). Those students 
who did not typically need accommodations for testing were not provided with 
them. 

All the scale score and achievement level information in this report, then, is 
based on a student sample that includes students who were provided with 
accommodations. The responses of students assessed with accommodations were 
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evaluated according to the same criteria as those of students assessed without 
accommodations. Data on individual prompts are presented without including 
data on the performance of accommodated students, however. This exception 
was made because only a few prompts were presented to students given 
accommodations, and comparing those prompts to other prompts given without 
accommodations would not be appropriate. 

Table A. 3 shows the number and percentage of students with disabilities and 
students with limited English proficiency included in the national sample for the 
NAEP 1998 writing assessment. 



REPORT 

CARO 



Students with disabilities and limited English proficient students 
in NAEP writing assessment, national sample (public and nonpublic 
schools combined): 1998 



raep 



Identified 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed under 
standard conditions 


Assessed with 
accommodations 


Number 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
students 
sampled 


Number 


Weighted 
percentage of 
students 
sampled 


Number 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
students 
sompled 


Number 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
students 
sompled 


Number 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
students 
sompled 


3,621 


15 


1,450 


5 


2,171 


10 


1,425 


6 


746 


4 


2,935 


13 


877 


4 


2,058 


9 


1,380 


6 


678 


3 


1,975 


8 


658 


2 


1,317 


6 


991 


5 


326 


1 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Participation rates for the students with disabilities and LEP samples are 
presented in Tables A.4a through A.6b. Tables A.4a and A.4b show the 
participation rates for SD and LEP students combined in public and nonpublic 
schools, respectively. These tables include as the denominator the total number 
of all students who were identified for the assessment, including assessed and 
excluded students. The columns then show the percentages of SD and LEP 
students who were identified for the assessment, with that percentage broken 
out by those excluded and those assessed. The percentage of SD and LEP 
students assessed is then further broken out into those assessed without 
accommodations and those assessed with accommodations. Tables A.5a and 
A. 5b and A.6a and A.6b present the same information for SD students only and 
LEP students only, respectively. 
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NAEP 1998 percentage of students by SD/LEP status and by 
assessment administration conditions for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 public schools 





Identified 

SD/LEP 


Identified SD/LEP 


Assessed SD/LEP 


All students 
assessed under 
standard 
conditions’^ 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under standard 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 

i 


Nation 


14 


4 


10 


7 


3 


93 


States 












i 

1 


Alabama 


12 


6 


1 6 


5 


1 


93 


Arizona 


17 


5 


12 


10 


2 


93 


Arkansas 


13 


6 


7 


5 


1 


92 


California 


23 


6 


17 


15 


2 


92 


Colorado 


13 


4 


9 


6 


3 


93 


Connecticut 


15 


7 


8 


5 


3 


90 


Delaware 


14 


3 


1 1 


8 


3 


94 


Florida 


16 


5 


1 1 


9 


2 


93 


Georgia 


1 1 


5 


7 


4 


2 


93 


Hawaii 


15 


4 


1 1 


8 


3 


93 


Illinois 


12 


4 


8 


6 


2 


94 


Kentucky 


10 


2 


7 


3 


4 


93 


Louisiana 


13 


5 


8 


3 


5 


90 


Maine 


14 


5 


8 


5 


3 


91 


Maryland 


13 


2 


1 1 


4 


7 


91 


Massachusetts 


17 


5 


12 


7 


5 


90 


Minnesota 


14 


3 


1 1 


8 


3 


94 


Mississippi 


9 


5 


5 


4 


1 


95 


Missouri 


13 


3 


10 


6 


4 


93 


Montana 


1 1 


2 


9 


6 


2 


95 


Nevada 


16 


6 


10 


8 


3 


92 


New Mexico 


23 


6 


17 


14 


3 


91 


New York 


15 


5 


9 


3 


6 


88 


North Carolina 


14 


4 


10 


4 


6 


90 


Oklahoma 


13 


9 


5 


4 


1 


91 


Oregon 


15 


3 


12 


9 


3 


94 


Rhode Island 


17 


4 1 


13 


10 


3 


93 


South Carolina 


12 


5 ^ 


7 


5 


2 


93 


Tennessee 


13 


4 


9 


8 


1 


95 


Texas 


19 


6 


13 


10 


2 


91 


Utah 


10 i 


4 


6 


5 


1 


95 


Virginia 


14 


4 


9 


6 


3 


92 


Washington 


13 


4 


9 


7 


3 


94 


West Virginia 


14 


5 


9 


5 


3 


91 


Wisconsin 


1 1 


4 


7 


4 


3 


93 


Wyoming 


9 


2 


7 


5 


2 


96 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


13 


6 


7 


6 


1 


93 


DDESS 


10 


3 


7 


4 


3 


94 


DoDDs 


7 


1 


6 


4 


2 


97 


Virgin Islands 


8 


8 


0 


0 


— 


92 



SD = Students with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP} 

LEP = Limited English Proficient students 
— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

* Includes identified SD/LEP students and all other students assessed under standard conditions. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. A student reported as belonging to both SD and LEP classifications is counted once. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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NAEP 1998 percentage of students by SD/LEP status and by 
assessment administration conditions for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 nonpublic schools 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 








Identified 

SD/LEP 


Identified SD/LEP 


Assessed SD/LEP 


All students 
assessed under 
standard 
conditions’^ 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under standard 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 


Nation 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


99 


States 














Arizona 


15 


9 


6 


5 


1 


90 


Arkansas 


1 


1 1 


— 








99 


California 


0 




0 


0 





100 


Colorado , 


14 




14 


14 





100 


Connecticut ; 


5 


1 


5 


— 


5 


95 


Florida 


5 


0 


4 


3 


1 


98 


Georgia 


1 


1 


— 


— 




99 


Illinois 


1 


— 


1 


1 


0 


100 


Louisiana 


4 


— 


4 


2 


2 


98 


Maine 


— 


- 


— 


— 


-- 


100 


Maryland 


1 





1 


1 


1 


100 


Massachusetts 


5 


0 


4 


— 


4 


95 


Missouri 


2 


— 


2 


1 


1 


99 


Montana 


! 3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


98 


Nebraska 


1 2 


- 


2 


0 


2 


98 


Nevada 


2 


— 


2 


2 





100 


New Mexico 


16 


1 


16 


13 


3 


97 


New York 


9 


2 


7 


6 


0 


97 


North Carolina 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


99 


Rhode Island 


1 


- 


1 


1 


-- 


100 


Washington 


4 


— 


4 


3 


1 


99 


West Virginia 


2 


— 


2 


2 


— 


100 


Wyoming 


9 


- 


9 


3 


6 


94 


Other Jurisdictions 














Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 






100 



SD = Students with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP) 

LEP = Limited English Proficient students 
— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

* Includes identified SD/LEP students and all other students assessed under standard conditions. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondory Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. A student reported as belonging to both SD and LEP classifications is counted once. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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THE MAHON’S 
REPORT [, 



CARD 



NAEP 1998 percentage of SD students for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 public schools 



raep 

m: 







Identified SD 


Assessed SD I 


Identified 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under standard 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 


Nation 


1 1 


4 


8 


5 


3 


States 












Alabama 


12 


6 


6 


5 


1 


Arizona 


9 


3 


6 


4 


2 


Arkansas 


12 


5 


7 


5 


1 


California 


7 


3 


5 


3 


2 


Colorado 


9 


3 


6 


4 


2 


Connecticut 


14 


6 


8 


5 


3 


Delaware 


13 


3 


10 


7 


3 


Florida 


12 


4 


9 


7 


2 


Georgia 


10 


4 


6 


4 


2 


Hawaii 


10 


3 


7 


5 


2 


Illinois 


10 


3 


6 


4 


2 


Kentucky 


9 


2 


7 


2 


4 


Louisiana 


13 


5 


8 


3 


5 


Maine 


13 


i 5 


8 


5 


3 


Maryland 


12 


2 


10 


4 


7 


Massachusetts 


15 


3 


12 


6 


5 


Minnesota 


1 1 


2 


8 


6 


2 


Mississippi 


9 


5 


5 


4 


1 


Missouri 


12 


2 


10 


6 


4 


Montana 


1 1 


2 


8 


6 


2 


Nevada 


n 


4 


7 


4 


2 


New Mexico 


15 


4 


1 1 


7 


3 


New York 


9 


2 


8 


2 


6 


North Carolina 


12 


3 


9 


3 


6 


Oklahoma 


12 


8 


4 


3 


1 


Oregon 


12 


2 


10 


7 


3 


Rhode Island 


14 


3 


10 


8 


2 


South Carolina 


12 


5 


7 


5 


2 


Tennessee 


12 


4 


8 


7 


1 


Texas 


14 


5 


9 


7 


2 


Utah 


8 


3 


5 


4 


1 


Virginia 


12 


4 


9 


5 


3 


Washington 


10 


2 


7 


5 


2 


West Virginia 


14 


5 


9 


5 


3 


Wisconsin 


10 


4 


6 


4 


3 


Wyoming 


9 


2 


7 


5 


2 


Other Jurisdictions 












District of Columbia 


10 


5 


5 


4 


1 


DDESS 


8 


2 


6 


4 


2 


DoDDs 


5 


1 


4 


3 


2 


Virgin Islands 


5 


5 


0 


0 


— 



SD = Students with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP) 

— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table A.5b 



m'm 



THE NATION’S 
report [i vapp 
CARD 



NAEP 1998 percentage of SD students for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 nonpublic schools 








Identified 


Identified SD 


Assessed SD 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under standard 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 


Nation 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


States 1 












Arizona 


6 


1 


5 


4 


1 


Arkansas 


1 


1 


— 


— 





California 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


Colorado 


14 


— 


14 


14 


— 


Connecticut 


5 


1 


5 




5 


Florida 


5 


0 


4 


3 


1 


Georgia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Illinois 


1 


— 


1 


1 


0 


Louisiana 


4 


— 


4 


2 


2 


Maine 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Maryland 


1 


— 


1 


0 


1 


Massachusetts 


5 


0 


4 


— 


4 


Missouri 


2 




2 


1 


1 


Montana 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Nebraska 


2 


— 


2 


0 


2 


Nevada 


2 


— 


2 


2 





New Mexico 


10 


1 


9 


6 


3 


New York 


0 


— 


0 





0 


North Carolina 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Rhode Island 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


Washington 


4 


— 


4 


3 


1 


West Virginia 


2 


1 


2 


i 2 


— 


Wyoming 


9 




9 


1 3 


6 


Other Jurisdictions 




j 








Virgin Islands 


j 


1 — 


! — 


— 


— 



SD = Sfudenfs with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP) 

— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

DDESS; Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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THE NATION’S 
REPORT H 



CARD 



NAEP 1998 percentage of LEP students for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 public schools 



r^Ep 

m. 





Identified 


Identified LEP 


Assessed LEP 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under standard 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 


Nation 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


States 












Alabama 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arizona 


10 


3 


7 


6 


1 


Arkansas 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


California 


18 


4 


13 


13 


0 


Colorado 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Connecticut 


2 


2 


0 


0 


— 


Delaware 


1 1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Florida 


4 


1 


3 


2 


0 


Georgia 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Hawaii 


6 


2 


4 


3 


1 


Illinois 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


Kentucky 


1 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Louisiana 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


1 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Maryland 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


2 


2 


1 


0 


' 0 


Minnesota 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


Missouri 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


7 


3 


4 


3 i 


1 


New Mexico 


11 


3 


7 


7 ; 


1 


New York 


5 


3 


2 


1 


0 


North Carolina 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Oklahoma 


1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


Oregon 


3 


1 


2 


1 


0 


Rhode Island 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Tennessee 


1 


0 


1 


1 


— 


Texas 


7 


2 


4 


4 


0 


Utah 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Virginia 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Washington 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 


West Virginia 


0 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Wisconsin 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


Other Jurisdictions 












District of Columbia 


4 


2 


2 


2 


0 


DDESS 


2 


1 


1 


— 


1 


DoDDs 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Virgin Islands 


3 


3 


- 


- 


- 



lEP = Limited English Proficient students 
— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARD 

NAEP 1998 percentage of LEP students for the nation and the states: 
Grade 8 nonpublic schools 





Identified 


Identified LEP 


Assessed LEP 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed 
under stondord 
conditions 


Assessed 

with 

accommodations 


Nation 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


States 




9 ^ 








Arizona 


10 




1 


1 





Arkansas 


— 











_ 


California 














_ 


Colorado 


1 





1 


1 





Connecticut 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Florida 
















Georgia 


1 


1 


— 


— 





Illinois 


— 


— 


— 








Louisiana 


— 


— 


— 








Maine 


— 




— 


— 


— 


Maryland 


0 





0 


0 





Massachusetts 


1 


— 


1 





1 


Missouri 


0 


— 


0 





0 


Montana 




— 








_ 


Nebraska 


1 


--- 


1 


— 


1 


Nevada 
















New Mexico 


9 


— 


9 


7 


2 


New York 


8 


2 


6 


6 





North Carolina 


— 





' 





_ 


Rhode Island 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Washington 


— 


— 











West Virginia 


— 


— 


— 


_ 





Wyoming 


- 


- 


- 


— 


-- 


Other Jurisdictions 












Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



LEP = Limited English Proficient students 
— Indicates there were no students in this category. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: To be excluded, a student was supposed to be classified as SD or as LEP and judged incapable of participating 
in the assessment. 

Numbers are rounded separately by column. Sums of columns may not equal exact percentages due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 





Table A.7 shows, for students with disabilities and for limited English 
proficient students who took the assessment, die numbers and percentages of 
students who were assessed with and without accommodations. The table 
Rirther shows, for those students who were assessed with accommodations, the 
types of accommodations they received. 
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It should be noted that students assessed with accommodations typically 
received some combination of accommodations. For example, students assessed 
in small groups (as compared to standard NAEP sessions of about 30 students) 
usually received extended time and had directions and/or assessment questions 
read aloud as needed. In one-on-one administrations, students often received 
assistance in recording answers, had directions and questions read aloud, and 
were afforded extra time. Extended time was considered the primary 
accommodation only when it was the only accommodation provided. 

Tables A.7a and A. 7b present similar information to that in Table A.7. 
Those tables, however, show accommodations separately for students with 
disabilities and Limited English Proficient students. 



Table A.7 






SD and LEP students assessed with and without accommodations, 
1998 NAEP writing assessment: National sample, public and 
nonpublic schools combined 



THE NAHON’S 
REPORT 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 I 




Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
assessed 
SD/LEP 
students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
assessed 
SD/LEP 
students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
assessed 
SD/LEP 
students 


Total number of assessed 
SD/LEP students 


2,171 


100 


2,058 


100 


1,317 


100 


Assessed without accommodations 


1,425 


61 


1,380 


69 


991 


77 


Assessed with accommodations 


746 


39 


678 


31 


326 


23 


Primary accommodation: 














Large print 


3 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


Extended time 


181 


8 


211 


9 


120 


8 


Read aloud 


42 


3 


24 


1 


6 


1 


Bilingual dictionary 


5 


0 


14 


0 


8 


0 


Small group 


449 


24 


379 


18 


152 


11 


One-on-one 


32 


2 


29 


1 


14 


1 


Scribe or computer 


27 


2 


10 


1 


9 


1 


Other 


7 


0 


6 


0 


12 


1 



SD = Students with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP) 

LEP = Limited English Proficient students 

NOTE: Percentages are based on total combined SD and LEP students assessed. 

The sum of percentages of students by primary accommodation may not total the overall 
percentage assessed with accommodations due to roynding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table A.7a 



SD students assessed with and without accommodations, 
1998 NAEP writing assessment: National sample, public and 
nonpublic schools combined 



THE WATION'S 
REPORT liv-apn 
CARO 



m- 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
ossessed 
SD 

students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
ossessed 
SD 

students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
ossessed 
SD 

students 


Total number of assessed 














SD students 


1,386 


100 


1,467 


100 


809 


100 


Assessed without accommodations 


744 i 


53 


863 


64 


536 


72 


Assessed with accommodations 


642 


47 


604 


36 


273 


28 


Primary accommodation: 














Large print 


3 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


Extended time 


140 


9 


173 


10 


88 


8 * 


Read aloud 


35 


3 

1 


18 


1 


5 


1 


Bilingual dictionary 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Small group 


401 


29 


366 


22 


141 


15 


One-on-one 


31 


3 


27 


2 


14 


2 


Scribe or computer 


27 


2 


9 


1 


9 


1 


Other 


5 


0 


6 


0 


1 1 


1 



SD = Students with Disabilities (the term previously used was lEP) 

NOTE: Percentages are based on total SD students assessed. 

The sum of percentages of students by primary accommodation may not total the overall 
percentage assessed with accommodations due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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LEP students assessed with and without accommodations, 
1998 NAEP writing assessment: National sample, public and 
nonpublic schools combined 



THE KATIOW’S 






Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 




Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
assessed 
LEP 

students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentoge of 
assessed 
LEP 

students 


Number of 
students 


Weighted 
percentage of 
ossessed 
LEP 

students 


Total number of assessed 
LEP students 


829 


100 


651 


100 


532 


j 100 


Assessed without accommodations 


709 


85 


561 


88 


474 


91 


Assessed with accommodations 


120 


15 


90 


12 


58 


9 


Primary accommodation: 














Large print 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Extended time 


45 


5 


41 


5 


32 


5 


Read aloud 


10 


2 


10 


1 


1 


0 


Bilingual dictionary 


5 


1 


14 


2 


8 


1 


Small group ’ 


56 


7 


22 


3 


15 


2 


One-on-one 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Scribe or computer 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Other 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 



LEP = Limited English Proficient students 

NOTE: Percentages are based on total LEP students assessed- 

The sum of percentages of students by primary accommodation may not total the overall 
percentage assessed with accommodations due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Data Collection 



The 1998 writing assessment was conducted from January through March 
1998, with some makeup sessions in early April. As with all NAEP assessments, 
data collection for the 1998 assessment was conducted by trained field staff. For 
the national assessment, this was accomplished by Westat, Inc., staff In keeping 
with the legislative requirements of the state assessment program, personnel 
from each of the participating states conducted the state writing assessments. 
NAEP’s responsibilities included selecting the sample of schools and students 
for each participating state, developing the administration procedures and 
manuals, training the personnel who would conduct the assessment, and 
conducting an extensive quality assurance program. 

Each participating jurisdiction was asked to appoint a state coordinator to be 
the liaison between NAEP and participating schools. The state coordinator was 
asked to gain the cooperation of selected schools, assist in scheduling, provide 
information necessary for sampling, and notify personnel about training. At the 
local school level, the administrators — usually school or district staff — were 
responsible for attending training, identifying excluded students, distributing 
school and teacher questionnaires, notifying sampled students and their 
teachers, administering the assessment session, completing the necessary 
paperwork, and preparing the materials for shipment. 

Westat staff trained assessment administrators within the states in three-and- 
one-half hour sessions that included videotaped and practice exercises to provide 
uniformity in procedures. 

To provide quality control across states, a randomly selected 25 percent of 
the state assessment sessions were overseen by quality control monitors who 
were trained Westat staff For nonpublic schools and for states that had not 
participated in the previous assessment, 50 percent of the sessions were 
monitored. The identity of the schools to be monitored was not revealed to 
state, district, or school personnel until shortly before the assessment was to 
commence. The analysis of the results for the unmonitored schools as compared 
to the monitored schools yielded no systematic differences that would suggest 
different procedures were used. See the forthcoming 1998 NAEP Technical 
Report ior details and results of diis analysis. 

Scoring 

Materials from the NAEP 1998 writing assessment were shipped to National 
Computer Systems, where trained staff evaluated the responses to the writing 
prompts using scoring rubrics or guides prepared by Educational Testing 
Service (ETS). All the writing prompts were evaluated according to six-level 
scoring guides. At each grade, scoring guides were developed for each of the 
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three types of prompts: narrative, informative, and persuasive. Those guides are 
presented in Chapter 6. 

Specialists in writing who are highly experienced in teaching and/ or 
assessing writing trained the professional raters who evaluated the student 
responses. The trainers received intensive training together, including reading a 
manual that explained how to use the scoring guides and the processes for 
training and checking raters. For each prompt, the trainer, in consultation with 
other trainers or assessment specialists, chose numerous sample responses to 
present to raters and prepared notes on how the scoring guide applied to the 
particular prompt. The sample responses helped raters become accustomed to 
the variety of responses the prompt elicited before they began rating the student 
responses. Raters had to pass a qualifying test before they could evaluate student 
responses: they had to agree with at least 70 percent of the ratings given 
beforehand by their trainer to a set of ten student responses. 

In order to determine interrater reliability of scoring, a specified percentage 
of responses was read twice: for the 25-minute prompts, 25 percent of responses 
at grades 4 and 12, and 10 percent of the responses at grade 8 (the only grade 
at which the state-by-state assessment was given) were read by two raters. In 
addition, 25 percent of responses to the 50-minute prompts were read by a 
second rater. 

For the national and state writing assessments, approximately 370,000 
responses to writing prompts were scored. This number includes rescoring to 
monitor interrater reliability. The overall within-year percentages of exact 
agreement of ratings on the six-level scoring guides for the 1998 reliability 
samples were 77 percent at grade 4, 71 percent at grade 8, and 74 percent at 
grade 12. Adjacent agreement (no more than one point apart) was 99 percent at 
grades 4 and 8 and 98 percent at grade 12. 
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Data Analysis and IRT Scaling 

Subsequent to the professional scoring, all information was transcribed to the 
NAEP database at ETS. Each processing activity was conducted with rigorous 
quality control. After the assessment information had been compiled in the 
database, the data were weighted according to the population structure. The 
weighting for the national and state samples reflected the probability of selection 
for each student as a result of the sampling design, adjusted for nonresponse. 
Through post-stratification, die weighting assured that the representation of 
certain subpopulations corresponded to figures from the U.S. Census and the 
Current Population Survey.^ 

Analyses were then conducted to determine the percentages of students who 
wrote responses to each writing prompt at each level on the scoring guide and 
who provided various responses to each background question. In calculating 
response percentages for each prompt, only students classified as having been 
presented the question were included in the denominator of the statistic. 
Students whose papers were blank or whose responses were judged off topic 
were similarly excluded from the calculation of the scale. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average writing scale 
scores for the nation, for various subgroups of interest within the nation, and for 
the states and territories. IRT models the probability of answering a question in 
a certain way as a mathematical function of proficiency. The main purpose of 
IRT analysis is to provide a common scale on which performance can be 
compared across groups such as those defined by characteristics including 
gender and race/ethnicity. 

The results for 1998 are presented on the NAEP writing scales. In 1998, a 
scale ranging from 0 to 300 was created to report performance at each grade 
level. The scale summarizes student performance across all three purposes for 
writing (narrative, informative, and persuasive) in the assessment. The 50- 
minute prompts were not included in the scale, because they were not 
considered comparable to the 25-minute prompts. In addition, since each 
student who received a 50-minute prompt received only one prompt, tiiose 
prompts did not provide sufficient information about those students’ writing to 
be put on the scale. 



These procedures are described more fully in the section “Weighting and Variance Estimation,” beginning 
on page 227 of the report. For additional information about the use of weighting procedures in NAEP, see 
Johnson, E.G. (1989, December). Considerations and techniques for analysis of NAEP data. Journal of 
Education Statistics, 14(^), 303-334. 
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In producing the writing scale, an IRT model was used. The writing 
prompts (all rated according to six-level scoring guides) were scaled by use of a 
generalized partial-credit (GPC) model.^ Developed by ETS and first used in 
1992, the GPC model permits the scaling of questions scored according to 
multipoint rating schemes. The model takes flill advantage of the information 
available from each of the student response categories that are used for more 
complex constructed-response questions such as writing prompts. 

Because of the pBIB-spiraling design used by NAEP, students do not receive 
enough writing prompts to provide reliable information about individual 
performance. Traditional test scores for individual students, even those based on 
IRT, would lead to misleading estimates of population characteristics, such as 
subgroup means and percentages of students at or above a certain scale score 
level. Consequently, NAEP constructs sets of plausible values designed to 
represent the distribution of performance in the population. A plausible value 
for an individual is not a scale score for that individual but may be regarded as a 
representative value from the distribution of potential scale scores for all 
students in the population with similar characteristics and identical patterns of 
item response. Statistics describing performance on the NAEP writing scale are 
based on die plausible values. Under the assumptions of the scaling models, 
these population estimates will be consistent, in the sense that the estimates 
approach the model-based population values as the sample size increases, which 
would not be the case for population estimates obtained by aggregating optimal 
estimates of individual performance.'^ 



^ Miiraki, E. (1992). A generalized partial credit model: Application of an EM algorithm. Applied 
Psychological Measurement^ ^^(2), 159-176. 

^ For theoretical and empirical justification of the procedures employed, see Mislevy, R.J. (1988). 
Randomization -based inferences about latent variables from complex samples. Psychometrika^ 56(2), 
177-196. 

For computational details, see National Assessment of Educational Progress. (1990). Focusinff the new 
dcsijpn: NAEP 1988 technical report^ and the NAEP 1990 technical report. Princeton, NJ: Educational 
Testing Service. 
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Item Mapping Procedures 

Item mapping is a procedure by which a rating on a writing prompt (such as 
“Sufficient” or better) is associated with a certain point on the O-to-300 writing 
scale. The item maps for writing are presented at the end of Chapter 6. For 
example, the “Sufficient” rating for a given writing prompt will map onto the 
scale at 150 if students with an average scale score of at least 150 have a good 
chance of earning a rating of “Sufficient” or better. It is not clear-cut how to 
define “a good chance” in terms of the probability, expressed as a percentage, 
that a given student will respond to an item at the score level designated. A 
response-probability convention has to be adopted that will divide those 
students who have a higher probability of success from those who have a lower 
probability. Which response-probability convention is adopted largely 
determines where ratings on writing prompts will map onto the writing scale. A 
lower-boundary convention maps the ratings on writing prompts to lower 
points on the scale, and a higher-boundary convention maps the same ratings on 
prompts to higher points on the scale. The underlying distribution of writing 
skills in the population does not change, but the choice of a response- 
probability convention does have an impact on the proportion of the student 
population that is reported as “able to do” the prompts on the writing scale. 

There is no obvious choice of a point along the probability scale that is 
clearly superior to any other point. On one hand, if the convention were set 
with a boundary at 50 percent, those above the boundary would be more likely 
to score at a particular rating (or higher) on the prompt than not, while those 
below the boundary would be more likely to receive a lower rating. Although 
this convention has some intuitive appeal, it was rejected on the grounds that 
having a 50/50 chance of getting a particular rating shows an insufficient 
degree of mastery. On the other hand, if the convention were set with a 
boundary at 80 percent, students above the criterion would have a high 
probability of receiving a given rating or higher. However, many students below 
this criterion may possess substantial writing ability that would be ignored by 
such a stringent criterion. In particular, those in the range betw'een 50 and 80 
percent likely to receive a particular rating or higher would be more likely to 
receive that rating than not, yet would not be in the group described as “able to 
achieve” that level of performance on the prompt. 

In a compromise between the 50 percent and the 80 percent conventions, 
NAEP has adopted a response-probability convention of 65 percent for 
constructed-response questions such as writing prompts. This probability 
convention was established, in part, based on an intuitive judgment that it 
would provide the best picture of students’ writing ability. 
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Some additional support for this convention was provided by Huynh. ^ He 
examined the IRT informadon provided by test items, according to the IRT 
model used in scaling NAEP questions. (“Information” is used here in a 
technical sense. See the forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report for details.) 
Following Bock,^ Huynh decomposed the item information into diat provided 
by a correct response [P(0)*I(0)] and that provided by an incorrect response 
[(1- P(0)) *1(0)]. Huynh showed that the item information provided by a 
correct response to a constructed-response item is maximized at the point along 
the writing scale at which the probability of a correct response is two-thirds. It 
should be noted, however, that maximizing the item information 1(0), rather 
than the information provided by a correct response [P(0)*I(0)], would imply 
an item mapping criterion closer to 50 percent. 

Weighting and Variance Estimation 

A complex sample design was used to select the students who were assessed. 

The properties of a sample selected through a complex design could be very 
different from those of a simple random sample, in which every student in the 
target population has an equal chance of selection and in which the observations 
from different sampled students can be considered to be statistically 
independent of one another. Therefore, the properties of the sample for the 
complex data collection design were taken into account during the analysis of 
the assessment data. 

One way that the properties of the sample design were addressed was by 
using sampling weights to account for the fact that the probabilities of selection 
were not identical for all students. All population and subpopulation 
characteristics based on the assessment data used sampling weights in their 
estimation. These weights included adjustments for school and student 
nonresponse. 

Not only must appropriate estimates of population characteristics be 
derived, but appropriate measures of the degree of uncertainty must be obtained 
for those statistics. Two components of uncertainty are accounted for in the 
variability of statistics based on student ability: (1) the uncertainty due to 
sampling only a relatively small number of students, and (2) the uncertainty due 
to sampling only a relatively small number of cognitive questions (in this case, 
writing prompts). The first component accounts for the variability associated 
with the estimated percentages of students who had certain background 
characteristics or who had a certain rating for their responses to a prompt. 



^ Huynh, H. (1998). On score locations of binary and partial credit items and their application to item 
mapping and criterion- re fere need interpretation. Journal of Educational and Behavioral StatistieSy 
23(\\ 35-56. 

^ Bock, R.D. (1972). Estimating item parameters and latent ability when responses are scored in two or 
more latent categories. Psychometrika, 37^ 29-51. 
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Because NAEP uses complex sampling procedures, conventional formulas 
for estimating sampling variability that assume simple random sampling are 
inappropriate. NAEP uses a jackknife replication procedure to estimate standard 
errors. The jackknife standard error provides a reasonable measure of 
uncertainty for any student information that can be observed without error. 
However, because each student typically responds to only two writing prompts, 
the scale score for any single student would be imprecise. In this case, plausible 
values methodology can be used to describe the performance of groups and 
subgroups of students, but the underlying imprecision involved in this step adds 
another component of variability to statistics based on NAEP scale scores.^ 
(Appendix B provides the standard errors for the results presented in this 
report.) 

Typically, when the standard error is based on a small number of students 
or when the group of students is enrolled in a small number of schools, the 
amount of uncertainty associated with the standard errors may be quite large. 
Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors subject to a large degree 
of uncertainty are followed by the symbol. In such cases, the standard 
errors — and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these 
standard errors — should be interpreted cautiously. Additional details 
concerning procedures for identifying such standard errors are discussed in the 
forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report, 

The reader is reminded that, like findings from all surveys, NAEP results are 
subject to other kinds of error, including the effects of imperfect adjustment for 
student and school nonresponse and unknowable effects associated with the 
particular instrumentation and data collection methods. Nonsampling errors can 
be attributed to a number of sources — inability to obtain complete information 
about all selected schools in the sample (some students or schools refused to 
participate, or students participated but answered only certain questions); 
ambiguous definitions; differences in interpreting questions; inability or 
unwillingness to give correct information; mistakes in recording, coding, or 
scoring data; and other errors in collecting, processing, sampling, and 
estimating missing data. The extent of nonsampling error is difficult to estimate 
and, because of their nature, the impact of such errors cannot be reflected in the 
data-based estimates of uncertainty provided in NAEP reports. 



^ For Rirthcr details, see Johnson, E.G., & Rust, K.F. (1992). Population inferences and variance estimation 
for NAEP data. Journal of Educational Statistics^ 77(2), 175-190. 
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Drawing Inferences from the Results 

Because the percentages of students in these subpopulations and their average 
scale scores are based on samples rather than on the entire population of fourth, 
eighth, or twelfth graders in the nation or a jurisdiction, the numbers reported 
are estimates. As such, they are subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in 
the standard error of the estimate. When the percentages or average scale scores 
of certain groups are compared, the standard error should be taken into 
account, and observed similarities or differences should not be relied on solely. 
Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are based on statistical tests 
that consider the standard errors of those statistics and the magnitude of the 
difference among the averages or percentages. 

Using confidence intervals based on the standard errors provides a way to 
take into account the uncertainty associated with sample estimates and to make 
inferences about the population averages and percentages in a manner that 
reflects that uncertainty. An estimated sample average scale score plus or minus 
two standard errors approximates a 95 percent confidence interval for the 
corresponding population quantity. This statement means that one can conclude 
with approximately a 95 percent level of confidence that the average 
performance of tlie entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students 
in public schools in a jurisdiction) is within plus or minus two standard errors of 
the sample average. 

As an example, suppose that the average writing scale score of the students 
in a particular group was 162, with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent 
confidence interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Average ± 2 standard errors 
162 ±2 X 1.2 
162 ± 2.4 
(159.6, 164.4) 

Thus, one can conclude with a 95 percent level of confidence that the 
average scale score for the entire population of students in that group is between 
159.6 and 164.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, if the 
percentages are not extremely large or extremely small. Extreme percentages 
should be interpreted with caution. Adding or subtracting the standard errors 
associated with extreme percentages could cause the confidence interval to 
exceed 100 percent or go below 0 percent, resulting in numbers that are not 
meaningfLil. (The forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report contains a more 
complete discussion of extreme percentages.) 
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Analyzing Group Differences in Averages 
and Percentages 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence, based on the data from the 
groups in the sample, is strong enough to conclude that the averages or 
percentages are actually different for those groups in the population. If the 
evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is statistically significant), the report 
describes the group averages or percentages as being different (e.g., one group 
performed higher than or lower than another group), regardless of whether the 
sample averages or percentages appear to be approximately the same. » 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests rather 
than on the apparent magnitude of the difference between sample averages or 
percentages when determining whedier the sample differences are likely to 
represent actual differences among the groups in the population. 

To determine whether a real difference exists between the average scale 
scores (or percentages of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, 
one needs to obtain an estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the 
difference between the averages (or percentages) of these groups for the sample. 
This estimate of the degree of uncertainty, called the standard error of the 
difference between the groups, is obtained by taking the square of each group’s 
standard error, summing the squared standard errors, and taking the square root 
of that sum. 



Standard Error of the Difference = SE^ ,, = V(SE^^ + SE^^) 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided 
that the percentages are not extremely large or extremely small. For 
percentages, significance tests work best when sample sizes are large, and the 
percentages being tested have magnitude relatively close to 50 percent. 
Statements about group differences should be interpreted with caution if at least 
one of the groups being compared is small in size and/or if “extreme” 
percentages are being compared. Percentages, P, were treated as “extreme” if: 



^ — ’ where the effective sample size is = T( 1 00 P) 



N^PP+2 



(SE.) 



5 and SEji, 



is the jackknife standard error of P. 

This “rule of thumb” cutoff leads to flagging a large proportion of statistical 
tests that would otherwise be significant. Similarly, at the other end of the 
0 - 100 scale, a percentage is deemed extreme if 100 - P< P,. . When a 

lim 

percentage is flagged as extreme, the percentage is reported but no standard 
error is estimated and no significance test is conducted. 
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In this case, the value of Pwas reported, but no standard error was estimated 
and hence no tests were conducted. 

As an example of comparing groups, consider the problem of determining 
whether the average writing scale score of Group A is higher that that of Group 
B. Suppose that the sample estimates of the average scale scores and standard 
errors were as follows: 



Group 


Average scale score Standard error 


A 


137 


0.9 


B 


135 


1.1 



The difference between the estimates of the average scale scores of Groups 
A and B is two points (137 — 135). The standard error of this difference is 

V(0.92 + 1.12) = 

Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 
plus or minus two standard errors of the difference 
2 ± 2 X 1.4 
2 ± 2.8 
(-0.8, 4.8). 

The value zero is within the confidence interval; therefore, there is 
insufficient evidence to claim that Group A outperformed Group B. 

In some cases, the differences between groups were not discussed in this 
report. This happened for one of two reasons; (a) if the comparison involved an 
extreme percentage (as defined above); or (b) if the standard error for either 
group was subject to a large degree of uncertainty (i.e., the coefficient of 
variation is greater than 20 percent, denoted by “!” in the tables).** In either 
case, the results of any statistical test involving that group needs to be interpreted 
with caution, and so the results of such tests are not discussed in this report. 



^ As was discussed in the section “Weighting and Variance Estimation,” estimates of standard errors subject 
to a large degree of uncertainty are designated by the symbol In such cases, the standard error — and 
any confidence intervals or significance tests among these standard errors — should be interpreted with 
caution. 
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Estimating Degrees of Freedom 
for Significance Tests 

Among die major findings reported for NAEP assessments are mean differences 
between groups — for example, comparisons of public and private school 
students. Such comparisons are assessed for statistical significance by a t-test of 
the form: 



Where: 

m. and m. are the means for groups i and j, and and are the jackknife 
estimates of sampling variance for groups i and j. For a two-tailed test, diis 
statistic is assessed at a nominal alpha level of .05/2c, where c>l for multiple 
comparisons. 

The degrees of freedom of this t-test are estimated by an approximation 
given by Johnson and Rusf^ as follows: 



where the summation is over the two groups being compared. The item, df^^, is 
the degree of freedom estimate for the variance of the mean m^ and is defined 
by Satterthwaite^® with a correction term suggested by Johnson and Rust. It is 
derived by matching estimates of the first two moments of the variance to those 
of a chi-square random variable. 



Here, j stands for jackknife replicate j, and the summations are overall replicates, 
usually 62 in NAEP. The m.|^ term is the mean of subgroup k for the jth 
jackknife replicate. The term nij^ is the overall mean for subgroup k, using the 
overall weights and the first plausible value. 

^ Johnson, E. & Rust, K. ( 1992). Effective Degrees of Freedom for Variance Estimates from a Complex 
Sample Survey,’’ Proceedings of the Section on Survey Research Methods, American Statistical Association, 
863-866. 

Satterthwaite, F.E. (1941). “Synthesis of Variance,” Psychonietrikn 16y 5, 309-316. 
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The number of degrees of freedom for die variance equals the number of 
independent pieces of information used to generate the variance. In the case of 
data from NAEP, the pieces of information are the 62 squared differences 
(m.|^— ni|^)^, each supplying, at most, one degree of freedom (regardless of how 
many individuals were sampled within PSUs). If some of the squared differences 
(m.|^-m|^)^ are much larger than others, the variance estimate of ni|^ is 
predominantly estimating the sum of these larger components, which dominate 
the remaining terms. The effective degrees of freedom of in this case will be 
nearer to the number of dominant terms. The estimate, df^^, reflects these 
relationships. 

The two formulae above show that when df,^ is small, the degrees of freedom 
for the t-test, df, will also be small. This will tend to be the case when only a few 
PSU pairs have information about subgroup differences relevant to a t-test. It 
will also be the case when a few PSU pairs have subgroup differences much 
larger than other PSU pairs. 



Conducting Multiple Tests 

The procedures described in this section and the certainty ascribed to intervals 
(e.g., a 95 percent confidence interval) are based on statistical theory that 
assumes that only one confidence interval or test of statistical significance is 
being performed. However, in Chapter 2 and Chapter 3 of this report, many 
different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of confidence intervals 
are being analyzed). In sets of confidence intervals, statistical theory indicates 
that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less than that 
attributable to each individual comparison from the set. To hold the significance 
level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .05), adjustments 
(called “multiple comparison procedures”^*) must be made to the methods 
described in the previous section. One such procedure, the False Discovery Rate 
(FDR) procedure,*^ was used to control the certainty level. 



Miller, R.G. (1966). Simnltancotts statistical inference. New York: Wiley. 

Benjamini, Y., & Hochberg, Y. (1995). Controlling the false discovery rate: A practical and powerfi.il 
approach to multiple testing. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society^ Series B, No. f pp. 298-300. 
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Unlike the other multiple comparison procedures (e.g., the Bonferroni 
procedure) that control the familj'vvise error rate (i.e., the probability of making 
even one false rejection in the set of comparisons), the FDR procedure controls 
the expected proportion of falsely rejected hypotheses. Furthermore, familyvvise 
procedures are considered conservative for large families of comparisons.'^ 
Therefore, the FDR procedure is more suitable for multiple comparisons in 
NAEP than other procedures. A detailed description of the FDR procedure 
appears in the forthcoming NAEP 1998 Technical Report. 

The 1998 assessment is the first time NAEP has used the Benjamini- 
Hochberg procedure to maintain FDR for all multiple comparisons. Prior to the 
1996 assessment, the Bonferroni procedure was used for multiple comparisons. 

NAEP Reporting Groups 

In this report, results are provided for groups of students defined by shared 
characteristics — region of the country, gender, race or ethnicity, parental 
education, school’s type of location, eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch program, and type of school. Based on participation rate criteria, 
results are reported for subpopulations only when sufficient numbers of students 
and adequate school representation are present. For public school students, the 
minimum requirement is at least 62 students in a particular subgroup from at 
least 5 primary sampling units (PSUs).'-’ For nonpublic school students, the 
minimum requirement is 62 students from at least 6 different schools for the 
state assessment program or from at least 5 PSUs for the national assessment. 
However, the data for all students, regardless of whether their subgroup was 
reported separately, were included in computing overall results. Definitions of 
the subpopulations referred to in this report are presented below. 



Williams, V.S.L., Jones, L.V., & Tukey, JW. (1994, December). Controlling error in multiple comparisons 
ivith Special attention to the National Assessment of Educational Proffress. Research Triangle Park, NC: 
National Institute of Statistical Sciences. 
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Region 

Results are reported for four regions of the nation: Northeast, Southeast, 
Central, and West. Figure A.l shows how states are divided among these 
regions. All 50 states and the District of Columbia are listed. Territories and the 
two Department of Defense Educational Activities jurisdictions are not assigned 
to any region. 

Regional results are based on national assessment samples, not on 
aggregated state assessment program samples. Thus, the regional results are based 
on a sample that is different and separate from that used to report the state results. 



Figure A.l 






States included in the four NAEP regions 
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Northeast 


Southeast 


Central 


West 


Connecticut 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Alaska 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Iowa 


California 


Maine 


Georgia 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Kentucky 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


New Hampshire 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New York 


South Carolina 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Rhode Island 


*Virginia 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


Vermont 

*Virginia 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 



* The port of Virginia lhat is included in the Washington, DC metropolitan area is included in the Northeast region; 

the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Gender 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 

Race/Ethnicity 

The race/ethnicity variable is derived from tw^o questions asked of students and 
from school records, and it is used for race/ethnicity subgroup comparisons. 
Two questions from the set of general student background questions were used 
to determine race/ethnicity: 

If you are Hispanic, what is your Hispanic background.^ 

□ I am not Hispanic. 

□ Mexican, Mexican American, or Chicano 

□ Puerto Rican 

□ Cuban 

□ Other Spanish or Hispanic background 

Students who responded to this question by filling in the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth oval were considered Hispanic. For students who filled in the 
first oval, did not respond to the question, or provided information that was 
illegible or could not be classified, responses to the following question were 
examined to determine their race/ethnicity. 

Which best describes you.> 

□ White (not Hispanic) 

□ Black (not Hispanic) 

□ Hispanic (‘‘Hispanic” means someone who is Mexican, Mexican 
American, Chicano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or from some other Spanish 
or Hispanic background.) 

□ Asian or Pacific Islander (“Asian or Pacific Islander” means someone 
who is Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Vietnamese, Asian American, 
or from some other Asian or Pacific Island background.) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native (“American Indian or Alaskan 
Native” means someone who is from one of the American Indian tribes, 
or one of the original people of Alaska.) 

□ Other (specify)^ 



2‘1 1 
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Students’ race/ethnicity was then assigned on the basis of their responses. 
For students who filled in the sixth oval (''Other”), provided illegible 
information or information that could not be classified, or did not respond at 
all, race/ethnicity was assigned as determined by school records. 

An exception in this definition of race/ethnicity was made for Hawaii (i.e., 
students in Hawaii in the state assessment). Students from Hawaii who specified 
Asian or Pacific Islander in response to the question "Which best describes 
you?” were categorized in the Asian or Pacific Islander race/ethnicity 
classification, no matter what response they gave to the question, "If you are 
Hispanic, what is your Hispanic background?” 

Race/ethnicity could not be determined for students who did not respond 
to either of the demographic questions and whose schools did not provide 
information about race/ethnicity. 

Details of how race/ethnicity classifications were derived are presented so 
that readers can determine how useful the results are for their particular 
purposes. Also, some students indicated that they were from a Hispanic 
background (e.g., Puerto Rican or Cuban) and that a racial/ethnic category 
other than Hispanic best described them. These students were classified as 
Hispanic based on the rules described above. Furthermore, information from 
the schools did not always correspond to how students described themselves. 
Therefore, the racial/ethnic results presented in this report attempt to provide a 
clear picture based on several sources of information. 

In the NAEP 1998 writing assessment, the mutually exclusive racial/ethnic 
categories were: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). 
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Parents'^ Highest Level of Education 

For students at all three grades, the variable representing the level of parental 
education is derived from responses to six questions from the set of general 
student background questions. Students were asked to indicate the extent of 
their mother’s education with the following three questions. 

Did your mother graduate from high school? (“Mother” can be a mother, 
stepmother, or female guardian.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 



□ I don’t know. 



Did your mother have some education after high school? (“Mother” can be a 
mother, stepmother, or female guardian.) 

□ Yes 



□ No 

□ I don’t know. 



Did your mother graduate from college? (“Mother” 
stepmother, or female guardian.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 

Q I don’t know. 



can be a mother. 



Students were asked the same three questions about their father’s education 
level, as shown below. 

Did your father graduate from high school? (“Father” can be a father, 
stepfather, or male guardian.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ I don’t know. 
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Did your father have some education after high school? (“Father” can be a 
father, stepfather, or male guardian.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ I don’t know. 

Did your father graduate from college? (“Father” can be a father, stepfather, or 
male guardian.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ I don’t know. 

The information was combined into one parental education reporting 
variable determined through the following process. If a student indicated the 
extent of education for only one parent, that level was included in the data. If a 
student indicated the extent of education for both parents, the higher of the two 
levels was included in the data. If a student did not know the level of education 
for both parents, or did not know the level for one parent and did not respond 
for the other, the parental education level was classified as “I don’t know.” If 
the student did not respond for either parent, the student was recorded as 
having provided no response. Nationally, 11 percent of fourth graders, 3 percent 
of eighth graders, and 1 percent of twelfth graders reported that they did not 
know the education level of either of their parents. Because these parental 
education questions were revised for 1998, the relation between self-reported 
levels of parental education and performance on the NAEP 1998 writing 
assessment may differ from that seen in past NAEP assessments in writing and 
other subjects. 
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Type of Location 

Results are reported for students attending schools in three mutually exclusive 
location types: central city, urban fringe/large town, and rural/small town. 

Central City. This category includes central cities of all Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA) as defined by the Office of Management and Budget. 
Central City is a geographical term and is not synonymous with “inner city.” 

Urban Frin£e/Lar£e Town: The urban fringe category includes all densely 
settled places and areas within SMSA’s that are classified as urban by the Bureau 
of the Census, but which do not qualify as Central City. A Large Town is 
defined as a place outside a SMSA with a population greater than or equal to 

25.000. 

Rural/Small Town: Rural includes all places and areas with populations of less 
than 2,500 that are classified as rural by the Bureau of the Census. A Small 
Town is defined as a place outside a SMSA with a population of less than 

25.000, but greater than or equal to 2,500. 

Eligibility for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program 

Based on available school records, students were classified as either currently 
eligible for the Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch component of the 
Department of Agriculture’s National School Lunch Program or not eligible. 
Students whose family income is at or below 130 percent of the poverty level 
are eligible for free lunches. Students whose family income is up to 185 percent 
of the poverty level are eligible for reduced-price lunches. The classification 
applies only to the school year when the assessment was administered (i.e., the 
1997-98 school year) and is not based on eligibility in previous years. If school 
records were not available, the student was classified as “Information not 
available.” If the school did not participate in the program, all students in that 
school were classified as “Information not available.” 

Type of School 

Results are reported by the type of school that the student attends — public or 
nonpublic. Nonpublic schools include Catholic and other private schools. 
Although Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools and Department of Defense 
Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools (DDESS) are not 
included in either the public or nonpublic categories, they are included in the 
overall national results. (A separate sample for DDESS was included as a 
jurisdiction in the state assessment.) 
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Cautions in Interpretations 

As described earlier, the NAEP writing scale makes it possible to examine 
relationships between students’ performance and various background factors 
measured by NAEP. However, the fact that a relation exists between 
achievement and a particular background factor does not mean that the factor 
caused the higher or lower achievement. Many other factors may be influencing 
the achievement. Similarly, the assessments do not capture the influence of 
unmeasured variables. The results are most useful when they are considered in 
combination with other knowledge about the student population and the 
educational system, such as trends in instruction, changes in the school-age 
population, and societal demands and expectations. 

Grade 12 Participation Rates and Motivation 

NAEP has been described as a “low-stakes” assessment. That is, students receive 
no individual scores, and their NAEP performance has no effect on their grades, 
promotions, or graduation. There has been continued concern that this lack of 
consequences affects participation rates of students and schools, as well as the 
motivation of students to perform well on NAEP. Of particular concern has 
been the performance of twelfth graders, who typically have lower student 
participation rates than fourth and eighth graders and who are more likely to 
omit responses compared to the younger cohorts. 

Participation Rates 

In NAEP, there has been a consistent pattern of lower participation rates for 
older students. Here we are making a comparison to participation rates in 
NAEP in 1992 (the last time the NAEP writing assessment was administered), 
when students were classified by both grade and age level. In the 1992 NAEP 
assessments, for example, the student participation rates were 93 percent and 89 
percent at grades 4 (age 9) and 8 (age 13), respectively. At the twelfth grade 
(age 17), however, the participation rate was 81 percent. School participation 
rates (the percentage of sampled schools that participated in the assessment) 
have also typically decreased with increasing grade level. Again citing the 1992 
assessments, the school participation rate was 86 percent for the fourth grade 
(age 9), 85 percent for the eighth grade (age 13), and 82 percent for the twelfth 
grade (age 17). 

The effect of participation rates on student performance, however, is 
unclear. Students may choose not to participate in NAEP for many reasons, such 
as a desire to attend regular classes so as not to miss important instruction or 
fear of not doing well on NAEP. Similarly, there are a variety of reasons for 
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which various schools do not participate. The sampling weights and 
nonresponse adjustments, described earlier in this appendix, provide an 
approximate statistical adjustment for nonparticipation. However, the effect 
of some school and student nonparticipation may have some undetermined 
effect on results. 

Motivation 

To the extent that students in the NAEP sample are not trying their hardest, 
NAEP results may underestimate student performance. The concern increases 
as students get older and is particularly pronounced for twelfth graders. The 
students themselves flirnish some evidence about their motivation. As part of 
the background questions, students were asked how important it was to do well 
on die NAEP writing assessment. They were asked to indicate whether it was 
very important, important, somewhat important, or not very important to 
them. The percentage of students indicating they thought it was either 
important or very important to do well was 90 percent for fourth graders, 

61 percent for eighth graders, and 37 percent for twelfth graders. 

Several factors may contribute to this pattern. NAEP was administered in 
the late winter, when high school seniors often have other things on their 
minds. Another factor that may have contributed to lack of motivation is the 
fact that the writing assessment consists of constructed-response questions (in 
this case, writing prompts), which tend to be more time-consuming than 
multiple-choice questions. As with participation rates, however, the combined 
effect of these and other factors is unknown. 

It is also interesting to note that students who indicated it was very 
important for them to do well on NAEP did not have the highest average 
scores. In fact, at grade 12, students who reported it was not very important 
to do well had higher average scores than those who reported it was very 
important to do well. These data flirther cloud the relationship between 
motivation and performance on NAEP. 

Need for Future Research 

More research is needed to delineate the factors that contribute to 
nonparticipation and lack of motivation. To that end, NCES plans to 
commission a study of high school transcripts to learn more about the academic 
performance of twelfth-grade students who do not participate in the assessment. 
In addition, NCES is currently investigating how various types of incentives can 
be effectively used to increase participation in NAEP. 
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Standard Errors 



The comparisons presented in this report are based on statistical tests that 
consider the magnitude of the difference between group averages or percentages 
and the standard errors of those statistics. This appendix contains the standard 
errors for the estimated averages and percentages in all the tables and figures 
throughout this report. Because NAEP scores and percentages are based on 
samples rather than the entire population(s), the results are subject to a measure 
of uncertainty reflected in the standard errors of the estimates. It can be said 
with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the 
whole population is within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for 
the sample. 




Standard errors for writing scale score percentiles for the nation: 1998 



THE NffnON'S 
REPORT livCTpn 
CARO 



m: 



Average 


10"’ 


scole score 


percentile 






75ih 

percentile 




Grade 4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


Grade 8 


0.6 


0.8 


* 0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Grade 12 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for percentage of students at or above the writing 
achievement levels for the nation: 1998 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



IV^Ef 



m- 



1 Nation 


1 




V. 


■ . ■ ^ j 


Below 1 




At or above 




Basic 1 

A 




Proficient 


Advanced 


1 Grade 4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.2 


1 Grade 8 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


1 Grade 12 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.1 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 






Figure B1.4 



Standard errors for percentage of students within each writing 
achievement level range for the nation: 1998 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 






Nation I 





At 


At 


At 


1 ; 


Bask 


Proficient 


Advanced 


Grade 4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.2 


Grade 8 1 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


Grade 12 1 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.1 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B1.3 



Grade 4: Favorite Object 



Table B1.4 



Table B1.5 



O 

ERIC 





Standard errors for percentage ''Uneven" (score of 3) or better 




within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Uneven" (3) or better 


115-175* 


176-224* 


225 and above* 


0.7 


1.0 


... 


... 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 4: Castle 





Standard errors for percentage "Sufficient" (score of 4) or better 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) or better 


115-175* 


176-224* 


225 and above* 


1.2 


2.0 


1.4 


... 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 4: Invisible Friend 





Standard errors for percentage "Skillful" (score of 5) or better 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Skillful" (5) or better 


115-175* 


176-224* 


225 and above* 


1.3 


1.1 


3.7 


... 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B1.6 



Grade 8: Space Visitor 



Table B1.7 



Table B1.8 



O 

ERIC 





Standard errars far percentage "Uneven" (scare af 3) ar better 




within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Uneven" (3) or better 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


0.9 


1.4 


... 


... 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 8; Designing a TV Show 





Standard errars far percentage "Sufficient" (scare af 4) ar better 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) ar better 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


1.9 


2.2 


3.4 


... 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 8: Lengthening the School Year 





Standard errars far percentage "Excellent" (scare af 6) 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Excellent" (6) 


114-172* 


173-223* 


224 and above* 


0.5 


... 


1.7 


... 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B1.9 



Grade 1 2: Writing Mentor 



Table B1.10 



Table B1.11 



O 
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Standard errars far percentage "Sufficient" (scare af 4) ar better 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Sufficient" (4) or better 


122-177" 


178-229" 


230 and above" 


1.4 


1.9 


... 


... 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 12: Special Object 





Standard errors for percentage ''Skillful'' (score of 5) or better 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Skillful" (5) or better 


122-177" 


178-229" 


230 and above" 


1.4 


2.0 


2.6 


... 



* NAEP Writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Grade 12: One Vote 





Standard errars far percentage "Excellent" (scare af 6) 
within achievement level ranges 


Overall Percentage 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


"Excellent" (6) 


122-177" 


178-229" 


230 and above" 


0.4 


... 


2.2 


... 



* NAEP writing scale range. 

— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B2.1 






Standard errors for average writing scale scores by gender: 1998 



THE HATIOW’S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m: 



Percentage 



Average 





of students 




scale score 




1 


Grade 4 


1 


Male 


0.5 




0.8 


Female 


0.5 




0.7 




1 


Grade 8 


1 


Male 


0.4 




0.8 


Female 


0.4 




0.6 




1 


Grade 12 


1 


Male 


0.5 




0.7 


Female 


0.5 




0.7 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 




1998 Writing Assessment. 




Table B2.2 








Standard errors for average writing scale scores by race/ethnicity: 199i 




Percentoge 




Average 




of students 




scale score 




1 


Grade 4 


1 


white 


0.2 




0.8 


Black 


0.1 




0.9 


Hispanic 


0.2 




1.2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.1 




2.2 


American Indian 


0.1 




1.8 




1 


Grade 8 


1 


White 


0.1 




0.7 


Black 


0.1 




1.0 


Hispanic 


0.1 




1.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.2 




3.5 


American Indian 


0.2 




3.0 




1 


Grade 12 


1 


White 


0.3 




0.7 


Black 


0.2 




1.3 


Hispanic 


0.2 




1.2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.1 




3.1 


American Indian 


0.2 




3.7 



THE MA TION’S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m: 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B2.3^ 






THE NATION': 
REPORT 
CARD 



Standard errors for average writing scale scores by parents’ highest level of 
education: 1998 



reaep 





i 


Percentage 
of students 




Average 
scale score 




1 




Grade 4 




Graduated from college 




0.7 




0.7 


Some education after high school 




0.4 




1.0 


Graduated from high school 




0.3 




1.0 


Did not finish high school 




0.3 




3.6 


1 don't know. 




0.4 




0.9 




1 




Grade 8 


1 


Graduated from college 




0.8 




0.8 


Some education after high school 




0.5 




0.8 


Graduated from high school 




0.4 




0.8 


Did not finish high school 




0.4 




2.1 


1 don't know. 




0.1 




1.7 




1 




Grade 12 


1 


Graduated from college 




0.9 




0.7 


Some education after high school 




0.6 




0.8 


Graduated from high school 




0.3 




0.9 


Did not finish high school 




0.3 




1.6 


1 don't know. 




0.1 




3.2 




SOURCE: National Center for Education 


Statistics, 




National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 




1998 Writing Assessment. 












Standard errors for average writing scale scores by region: 1998 






Percentage 


; 


Average 




1 


of students 




scale score 




1 




Grade 4 


1 


Northeast 




0.6 




1.3 


Southeast 




0.9 




1.2 


Central 




0.2 




1.1 


West 




0.9 




1.6 




1 




Grade 8 


1 


Northeast 




0.7 




1.6 


Southeast 




1.0 




1.4 


Central 




0.3 




1.4 


West 




1.1 




1.2 




1 




Grade 12 


1 


Northeast 




1.0 




1.7 


Southeast 




1.0 




1.3 


Central 




0.4 




1.4 


West 




1.0 




1.0 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 






SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B2.5 



THE f4ATI0H’S 
REPORT (i 



CARO 



ivaep 

m. 



Standard errors for average writing scale scores by type of location: 1998 



r_ 


hnantog* 

- 

9f ItMMm 




Average 
scale score 


Grade 


Central city 


1.2 




1.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.8 




1.1 


Rural/small town 


1.5 




1.3 


Grade 


Central city 


1.4 




1.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.9 




1.4 


Rural/small town 


1.4 




1.1 


Grade 


Central city 


1.6 




1.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.8 




1.3 


Rural/small town 


1.4 




0.9 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 



Table B2.6 






Standard errors for average writing scale scores by Free/Reduced-Price 
School Lunch Program eligibility: 1998 



THE MATIOW'S 
REPORT Inapn 
CARO 



m: 







Average 
scale score 




Grade 4 1 


Eligible 


1.1 


0.9 


Nat eligible 


1.4 


0.8 


Information not available 


1.6 


1.6 


1 


Grade 8 1 


Eligible 


0.9 


0.7 


Nat eligible 


1.6 


0.8 


Information not available 


1.9 


1.7 




Grade 12 


Eligible 


0.7 


0.9 


Nat eligible 


1.9 


0.9 


Information not available 


2.1 


1.6 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for average writing scale scores by type of school: 1998 



THE NAHON’S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m- 







Average 

scale score 


Public 


0.7 


0.8 


Nonpublic 


0.7 


1.2 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.6 


1.3 


Other nonpublic 


0.5 


2.4 




Grade 8 I 


Public 


1.1 


0.6 


Nonpublic 


1.1 


1.2 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.9 


1.2 


Other nonpublic 


0.6 


2.3 


1 


Grade 1 2 1 


Public 


1.0 


0.7 


Nonpublic 


1.0 


1.4 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.9 


1.9 


Other nonpublic 


0.4 


3.0 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B3.1 






Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by gender: 1998 



m NATION'S 
REPORT li wipn 
CARD 



m. 




lati 





Below 

Bask 




At or above 
Proficient 


Advanced 




1 


Grade 4 




Male 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.2 


Female 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.3 




1 


Grade 8 




Male 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.1 


Female 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


0.2 




1 


Grade 12 




Male 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.1 


Female 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.2 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 




National Assessment of Educational Progress 


(NAEP), 




1998 Writing Assessment. 







Figure B3.1 






Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 
range in writing by gender: 1998 



-me NATION’S 
REPORT 



m. 



1 


Btlmr 

lotic 


At 

Basic 


At 

Proficient 


At 

Advanced 






Grade 4 




Male 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 


Female 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 


0.3 


1 




Grade 8 




Male 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


Female 


0.3 


0.8 


0.8 


0.2 






Grade 12 




Male 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.1 


Female 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by race/ethnicity: 1998 





Below 

Basic 


Afw 

dwve 

B«k 


At or above 
Proficient 


Advonced 


Grade 


White 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


0.2 


Black 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


0.1 


Hispanic 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.5 


1.5 


2.8 


1.6 


American Indian 


2.3 


2.3 


1.6 


0.4 


Grade 


White 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


Black 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


— 


Hispanic 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.3 


2.3 


3.8 


1.1 


American Indian 


4.5 


4.5 


2.6 




Grade 12 


White 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.2 


Black 


1.7 


1.7 


1.0 


— 


Hispanic 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.9 


2.9 


3.6 


0.6 


American Indian 


3.9 


3.9 


4.4 





— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 




Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 



THE W/mON'S 
report livapn 
CARD 



m- 



range in writing by race/ethnicity: 1998 



1 

1 


Beiow 


At 


At 


At 


L 


Bftsic 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advonced 


Grade 


White 


0.4 


0.8 


1.0 


0.2 


Black 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


0.1 


Hispanic 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.5 


2.2 


3.3 


1.6 


American Indian 


2.3 


2.5 


1.7 


0.4 


Grade 


White 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


Black 


1.4 


1.3 


0.7 





Hispanic 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.3 


2.3 


3.2 


1.1 


American Indian 


4.5 


4.8 


2.6 


— 


Grade 


White 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.2 


Black 


1.7 


1.3 


1.0 





Hispanic 


1.5 


1.7 


1.0 


0.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.9 


2.4 


3.3 


0.6 


American Indian 


3.9 


4.3 


4.3 


— 



- - - Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B3.3 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT li v’apn 
CARD 



Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by parents’ highest level of education: 1998 





Bakw 

Bask 




At or obove 
Proficient 


Advanced 




Graduated from college 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.3 


Graduated from high school 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


0.3 


Did not finish high school 


3.5 


3.5 


3.1 




1 don't know. 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.1 




Graduated from college 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


Graduated from high school 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


0.2 


Did not finish high school 


2.2 


2.2 


2.6 


... 


1 don't know. 


2.8 


2.8 


1.1 


... 


1 




Grade 12 




Graduated from college 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.1 


Graduated from high school 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


... 


Did not finish high school 


2.3 


2.3 


0.9 


... 


1 don't know. 


6.2 


6.2 


1.4 


... 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 
SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, 

Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 




Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 



THE NATtOI^ 
REPORT 



CARD 






range in writing by parents’ highest level of education: 1998 



r 


At 


At 


At 




Bask 


Proficient 


Advanced 





Grade 4 





Graduated from college 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


0.3 


Graduated from high school 


1.0 


1.8 


1.3 


0.3 


Did not finish high school 


3.5 


2.5 


3.2 


... 


1 don't know. 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


0.1 




Graduated from college 


0.5 


0.9 


1.1 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.1 


Graduated from high school 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


0.2 


Did not finish high school 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


... 


1 don't know. 


2.8 


3.0 


1.1 


... 




Graduated from college 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.2 


Some education after high school 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


0.1 


Graduated from high school 


1.2 


1.5 


1.0 


... 


Did not finish high school 


2.3 


2.4 


0.8 


... 


1 don't know. 


6.2 


6.0 


1.4 


... 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 
SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B3.4 






THE NATION’S 
REPORT [j^ 
CARD 



Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by region: 1998 








Below 

Bask 




At or above 
Proficient 


Advonced 


Grade 


Northeast 


0.8 


0.8 


1.6 


0.4 


Southeast 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


0.2 


Centra) 


0.7 


0.7 


1.6 


0.4 


West 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


0.3 


Grade 


Northeast 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.3 


Southeast 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.2 


Central 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


0.2 


West 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


0.2 


Grade 


Northeast 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


0.2 


Southeast 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.2 


Central 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


0.2 


West 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


0.3 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B3.4 



' 



Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 
range in writing by region: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARD 










At 

Bask 


At 

Proficient 


At 

Advonced 




Grade 4 I 


Northeast 


0.8 


1.3 


1.4 


0.4 


Southeast 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


0.2 


Central 


0.7 


1.6 


1.6 


0.4 


West 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


0.3 


1 


Grade 8 1 


Northeast 


1.0 


1.5 


1.8 


0.3 


Southeast 


1.0 


1.6 


1.9 


0.2 


Central 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


0.2 


West 


1.1 


0.6 


1.2 


0.2 


1 


Grade 12 1 


Northeast 


1.8 


1.3 


1.5 


0.2 


Southeast 


1.1 


0.8 


1.1 


0.2 


Central 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.2 


West 

1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B3.5 






THE M 
REPORT 1 
CARD 


lATlON'S 

raep 














Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 




in writing by type of location: 


1998 














■ 'j 






Below 


V Atorobove 








Bask 


: 1^ Proficient 


Advanced 




1 




Grade 4 


■ 




Central city 


1.0 


1.0 1.0 


0.2 




Urban fringe/large town 


0.9 


0.9 1.3 


0.3 




Rural/small town 


0.9 


0.9 1.7 


0.2 




1 




Grade 8 


■ 




Central city 


1.2 


1.2 1.4 


0.2 




Urban fringe/large town 


1.0 


1.0 1.7 


0.2 




Rural/small town 


1.0 


1.0 1.3 


0.2 








Grade 12 


■ 




Central city 


1.2 


1.2 1.5 


0.2 




Urban fringe/large town 


1.3 


1.3 1.3 


0.2 




Rural/small town 


0.9 


0.9 1.2 


0.2 





SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B3.5 



Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 



THE NATION'S 




range in writing by type of location: 1998 





• ‘ n'-- • V 


At At 

Bosk Proficient 


At 

Advanced 




Grade 4 


Central city 


1.0 


0.7 0.9 


0.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.9 


1.2 1.2 


0.3 


Rural/small town 


0.9 


1.5 1.8 


0.2 


1 


Grade 8 


Central city 


1.2 


0.9 1.3 


0.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.0 


1.1 1.5 


0.2 


Rural/small town 


1.0 


1.0 1.2 


0.2 




Grade 1 2 


Central city 


1.2 


0.9 1.4 


0.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.3 


1.0 1.2 


0.2 


Rural/small town 


0.9 


1.2 1.1 


0.2 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B3.6 






THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program eligibility: 1998 



m- 





Below 

Basic 




- — :7TT^ — 

At or obove 
Proficient 


‘■;r 

Advanced 




Eligible 


1.1 


1.1 


0.7 


0.1 


Not eligible 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


0.3 


Information not available 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


0.5 




Eligible 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.1 


Not eligible 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.1 


Information not available 


1.2 


1.2 


2.1 


0.4 




Eligible 


1.3 


1.3 


0.7 


— 


Not eligible 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.2 


Information not available 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


0.3 



■ ■ ■ Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B3.6 



Wi‘-- 



Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement 
level range in writing by Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program 
eligibility: 1998 







At 


At 


At 






Bosk 


Proficient 


Advanced 




Grade 4 


Eligible 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.1 


Not eligible 


0.4 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 


Information not available 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


0.5 


1 


Grade 8 


Eligible 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.1 


Not eligible 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


Information not available 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


0.4 




Grade 12 


Eligible 


1.3 


1.5 


0.6 





Not eligible 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.2 


Information not available 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


0.3 



THE NAnON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m: 



- • - Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for percentage of students at or above achievement levels 
in writing by type of school: 1998 





Below 

Bosk 




At or obove 
Proficient 


Advonced 






Grade 4 




Public 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.2 


Nonpublic 


0.7 


0.7 


1.6 


0.3 


Nonpublic; Catholic 


0.8 


0.8 


1.7 


0.3 


Other nonpublic 


1.5 


1.5 


2.7 


0.8 






Grade 8 




Public 


0.5 


0.5 


0.8 


0.1 


Nonpublic 


0.8 


0.8 


1.6 


0.5 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


0.6 


Other nonpublic 


1.6 


1.6 


2.8 


0.7 






Grade 12 




Public 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


Nonpublic 


1.2 


1.2 


1.9 


0.4 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


1.5 


1.5 


2.7 


0.4 


Other nonpublic 


2.5 


2.5 


3.9 


0.8 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 




Standard errors for percentage of students within each achievement level 



THE NATION’t 
REWRT [ivapp 
CARD 



m- 



range in writing by type of school: 1998 



i 




At 

Bask 


At 

Proficient 


At 

Advonced 


1 




Grade 4 




Public 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.2 


Nonpublic 


0.7 


1.5 


1.5 


0.3 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.8 


1.7 


1.5 


0.3 


Other nonpublic 


1.5 


2.4 


2.5 


0.8 


1 




Grade 8 




Public 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


Nonpublic 


0.8 


1.5 


1.5 


0.5 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


0.6 


1.7 


1.7 


0.6 


Other nonpublic 


1.6 


2.5 


2.6 


0.7 


1 




Grade 12 




Public 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.1 


Nonpublic 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


0.4 


Nonpublic: Catholic 


1.5 


2.4 


2.5 


0.4 


Other nonpublic 


2.5 


3.4 


3.8 


0.8 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure B4.1 




Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which 
their teachers talk to them about what they are writing: 1998 



THE MAHON’S 
REPORT 
CARO 



m: 





1 . 

P«RMrt«g« 


Scde Score 


Percentage 
of or obove 
Proficient 






Grade 4 




Always 


0.5 


1.1 


1.3 


Sometimes 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


Never 


0.4 


1.1 


1.1 






Grade 8 




Always 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


Sometimes 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


Never 


0.4 


1.4 


1.5 






Grade 12 




Always 


0.4 


0.7 


0.8 


Sometimes 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


Never 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 



SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B4.2 




Standard errors for students’ reports on whether they or their teachers 
save their writing work in a folder or portfolio: 1998 



THE NATION'S 
CARO 



m- 





PwfMtag* 


Scale Score 


Percentoge 
ot or obove 
Proficient 




Grade 4 


Yes 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


No 


0.7 


1.1 


1.3 




Grade 8 


Yes 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


No 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1 


Grade 12 


Yes 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


No 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which they 
use a computer to write drafts or final versions of stories or reports: 1998 



) • ;■ V ' 


Percentoge 


i 


ot or obove 


1 Scale Score 


Proficient 


1 Grade 4 



At least ance a week 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


Once/twice a month 


0.5 


0.9 


1.2 


Never/hardly ever 


0.5 


1.0 


1.2 


Grade 


At least once a week 


0.6 


1.0 


1.4 


Once/twice a month 


0.8 


0.8 


1.3 


Never/hardly ever 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 




At least once a week 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


Once/twice a month 


0.4 


0.7 


1.1 


Never/hardly ever 


0.6 


1.0 


0.8 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 





Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which their 
teachers ask them to write more than one draft of a paper: 1998 







Side Score 


Percentage 
ot or obove 
Proficient 






Grade 4 




Always 


0.5 


1.1 


1.5 


Sometimes 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


Never 


0.5 


0.9 


1.0 






Grade 8 




Always 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


Sometimes 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


Never 


0.5 


1.5 


1.6 






Grade 12 




Always 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


Sometimes 


0.5 


0.9 


1.0 


Never 


0.4 


1.4 


1.4 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Pragress (NAEP), 
1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure B4.5 






THE NATtON’S 
REPORT 



Standard errors for number of occurrences of planning in test 
booklets* on students’ responses to two 25-minute writing prompts: 1998 



m- 



No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 

No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 



No planning for either prompt 
Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 







Percentage 
of or obove 


! PorcMi^ 


Scale Score 


Proficient 


1 Grade 4 1 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.9 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1 Grade 8 I 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


Grade 12 I 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 



* Refers to writing that was visible on the page 
provided for planning in test booklets. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B4.6 



Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which 
their English teachers ask them to plan their writing: 1998 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



m- 



Percefltoge Scale Score 


Percentage 
ot or obove 
Proficient 


Grade 8 



At least once a week 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


Once/twice a month 


0.5 


0.9 


1.2 


Never/hardly ever 


0.7 


0.9 


1.3 


Grade 


At least once a week 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Once/twice a month 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


Never/hardly ever 


0.6 


1.2 


1.3 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for frequency of student planning on 25-minute prompts 
in the assessment* by frequency with which their English teachers ask 
them to plan their writing, grades 8 and 12: 1998 



Percentoge 
at or above 







Scale Score 


Proficient 


1 




Grade 8 




At least once a week 


No planning for either prompt 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


0.4 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


1.2 


Once/twice a month 


No planning for either prompt 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


0.7 


1.6 


2.3 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


Never/hardly ever 


No planning for either prompt 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


1.0 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


2.4 


1 




Grade 12 




At least once a week 


No planning far either prompt 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


0.5 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


Once/twice a month 


No planning for either prompt 


1.0 


1.1 


1.8 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


0.8 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1.7 


Never/hardly ever 


No planning for either prompt 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


Planning for one prompt 
Planning for both prompts 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.1 


1.9 


2.3 



* Refers to writing that was visible on the page 
provided For planning in test booklets. 

SOURCE: National Center far Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which 
their English teachers ask them to define their purpose and audience: 1998 



At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 



At least once a week 
Once/twice a month 
Never/hardly ever 



. PercMtogt 


Scde Score 


Percentage 
at or above 
Proficient 


1 Grade 8 i 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 


1 Grade 12 1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 




THE NATION'S 
REPORT liv apn 
CARO 






Standard errors for students’ reports on the presence of four types of 
reading materials in their home (a newspaper, an encyclopedia, magazines. 



and more than 25 books): 1998 



Two or fewer 
Three 
Four 

Two or fewer 
Three 
Four 

Two or fewer 
Three 
Four 



j 

i 

! PercMtoge 


Scale Score 


Percentage 
at or above 
Proficient 


Grade 4 1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.4 


0.8 


1.0 


0.6 


0.8 


1.3 


Grade 8 1 


0.4 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.8 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


Grade 12 I 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure B4.10 






THE NAnON’S 
REPORT 
CARO 






Standard errors for students’ reports on the frequency with which 
they discuss their studies at home: 1998 





1 . • 




Percentage 
at or obove 




1 


Scale Score 


Proficient 






Grade 4 




At least once a week 


0.4 


0.7 


0.8 


Once/twice a month 


0.2 


1.3 


2.3 


Never/hardly ever 


0.4 


0.8 


0.9 




Grade 8 




At least once a week 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


Once/twice a month 


0.3 


1.2 


1.7 


Never/hardly ever 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 




Grade 12 




At least once a week 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


Once/twice a month 


0.3 


1.3 


1.4 


Never/hardly ever 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 
Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores for the states 
for public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARO 



m- 



Nation 


Average 
scale score 


States 




Alabama 


1.4 


Arizona 


1.5 


Arkansas 


1.2 


California ^ 


1.8 


Colorado 


1.3 


Connecticut 


1.4 


Delaware 


1.4 


Florida 


1.2 


Georgia 


1.3 


Hawaii 


1.0 


Kentucky 


1.5 


Louisiana 


1.4 


Maine 


1.5 


Maryland 


1.5 


Massachusetts 


1.7 


Minnesota ^ 


1.9 


Mississippi 


1.3 


Missouri 


1.4 


Montana ^ 


1.5 


Nevada 


0.9 


New Mexico 


0.8 


New York ^ 


1.5 


North Carolina 


1.5 


Oklahoma 


1.3 


Oregon 


1.5 


Rhode Island 


0.7 


South Carolina 


1.1 


Tennessee 


1.8 


Texas 


1.5 


Utah 


1.2 


Virginia 


1.2 


Washington 


1.5 


West Virginia 


1.6 


Wisconsin ^ 


1.3 


Wyoming 


1.4 


Other Jurisdictions 




District of Columbia 


1.2 


DDESS 


2.6 


DoDDS 


1.2 


Virgin Islands 


3.8 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementory and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseos) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national ossessment sample, not on aggregated 
state assessment samples. Differences between states ond jurisdictions moy be partiolly 
explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B5.2 




Standard errors for percentage of grade 8 students at or above 
achievement levels for public schools only: 1998 



THE NAnON’S 
report 

CARO 



m- 



Grade 8 



Below atmre At or above 

Basic iliit Proficient Advanced 




Nation 


0.5 


0.5 


0.8 


0.1 


States 


Alabama 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


0.2 


Arizona 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


0.2 


Arkansas 


1.5 


1.5 


1.1 


0.2 


California ^ 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


0.3 


Colorado 


1.1 


1.1 


1.5 


0.3 


Connecticut 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


0.5 


Delaware 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


0.5 


Florida 


1.1 


1.1 


1.8 


0.2 


Georgia 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


0.2 


Hawaii 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 


Kentucky 


1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


0.5 


Louisiana 


1.8 


1.8 


1.0 


0.1 


Maine 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


0.5 


Maryland 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


0.3 


Massachusetts 


1.2 


1.2 


2.0 


0.6 


Minnesota ^ 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


0.3 


Mississippi 


1.6 


1.6 


0.9 


... 


Missouri 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


0.1 


Montana ^ 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


0.2 


Nevada 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


0.2 


New Mexico 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


0.2 


New York ^ 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


0.2 


North Carolina 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


0.4 


Oklahoma 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


0.2 


Oregon 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


0.3 


Rhode Island 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


0.4 


South Carolina 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


0.1 


Tennessee 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


0.3 


Texas 


1.3 


1.3 


1.7 


0.3 


Utah 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


0.2 


Virginia 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


0.2 


Washington 


1.4 


1.4 


1.9 


0.4 


West Virginia 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


0.2 


Wisconsin ^ 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 


0.3 


Wyoming 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


0.4 


Other Jurisdictions 


District of Columbia 


1.9 


1.9 


1.1 


0.3 


DDESS 


1.2 


1.2 


2.7 


1.6 


DoDDS 


1.1 


1.1 


1.9 


0.5 


Virgin Islands 


3.9 


3.9 


2.1 


... 



-- - Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation (see Appendix A). 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for percentage of grade 8 students within each 
achievement level range for public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION': 
REPORT 
CARD 







Nation 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


States 


Alabama 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


0.2 


Arizona 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


0.2 


Arkansas 


1.5 


1.7 


1.1 


0.2 


California ^ 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


0.3 


Colorado 


1.1 


1.4 


1.3 


0.3 


ConnecHcuf 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


0.5 


Delaware 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


0.5 


Florida 


1.1 


1.9 


1.6 


0.2 


Georgia 


1.2 


1.6 


1.6 


0.2 


Hawaii 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


0.3 


Kentucky 


1.0 


1.6 


1.5 


0.5 


Louisiana 


1.8 


1.7 


0.9 


0.1 


Maine 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


0.5 


Maryland 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


0.3 


Massachusetts 


1.2 


1.9 


1.8 


0.6 


Minnesota ^ 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


0.3 


Mississippi 


1.6 


1.8 


0.9 




Missouri 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


0.1 


Montana ^ 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


0.2 


Nevada 


1.2 


1.6 


1.0 


0.2 


New Mexico 


1.1 


2.1 


1.4 


0.2 


New York ^ 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


0.2 


North Carolina 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


0.4 


Oklahoma 


1.2 


1.8 


1.6 


0.2 


Oregon 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


0.3 


Rhode Island 


1.4 


2.4 


1.1 


0.4 


South Carolina 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


0.1 


Tennessee 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


0.3 


Texas 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


0.3 


Utah 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


Virginia 


0.9 


1.3 


1.4 


0.2 


Washington 


1.4 


2.0 


2.0 


0.4 


West Virginia 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


0.2 


Wisconsin ^ 


1.1 


1.3 


1.6 


0.3 


Wyoming 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


0.4 


Other Jurisdictions 


District or Columbia 


1.9 


1.9 


0.9 


0.3 


DDESS 


1.2 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


DoDDS 


1.1 


2.2 


1.7 


0.5 


Virgin Islands 


3.9 


3.0 


2.0 


... 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more oP the guidelines Por school participation (see Appendix A). 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
DiPPerences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other Pactors not included in this table. 

DDESS: Department oP DePense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department oP DePense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

SOURCE: National Center Por Education Statistics, National Assessment oP Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores and percentage 
of students at or above the Proficient level by gender for 
public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



m: 





Male 






Female I 




Average 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentoge 




scale 


ot or above 


scale 


at or above 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


States 










Aloboma 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


2.1 


Arizona 


1.9 


1.4 


1.9 


2.4 


Arkansas 


1.5 


1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


California ^ 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


Colorado 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 


2.5 


Connecticut 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


Delaware 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


2.8 


Florida 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


2.2 


Georgia 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


2.1 


Hawaii 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


2.2 


Kentucky 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


2.1 


Louisiana 


1.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


Maine 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


2.8 


Maryland 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2.5 


Massachusetts 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


2.6 


Minnesota ^ 


1.9 


1.6 


2.2 


3.0 


Mississippi 


1.7 


0.9 


1.6 


1.4 


Missouri 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


2.2 


Montana ^ 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


2.8 


Nevada 


1.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


New Mexico 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


2.4 


New York ^ 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


2.2 


North Carolina 


1.8 


1.9 


1.4 


2.0 


Oklahoma 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


2.3 


Oregon 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


2.3 


Rhode Island 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


2.3 


South Carolina 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


Tennessee 


2.0 


1.6 


1.9 


2.5 


Texas 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


2.5 


Utah 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


Virginia 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


2.0 


Washington 


1.6 


1.8 


18 


2.4 


West Virgin io 


2.1 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


Wisconsin ^ 


1.6 


2.1 


1.5 


2.2 


Wyoming 


2.2 


1.5 


2.7 


3.6 


Other Jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


2.5 


1.3 


2.0 


1.7 


DDESS 


3.7 


4.5 


4.6 


4.9 


DoDDS 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


2.9 


Virgin Islands 


4.7 


1.7 


4.0 


3.0 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained 
by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of 
students at or above the Proficient \cvc\ by race/ethnicity for public 
schools only: 1998 






White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific Isl. I 


American Indian 




Average 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentoge 


Average 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage 




scde 


at or above 


scale 


at or obove 


scale 


at or drove 


scde 


at or above 


scale 


at or obove 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


1.5 


1.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.3 


2.7 


States 






















Alabama 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


5.6 


5.6 












Arizona 


1.6 


2.3 


3.2 


4.2 


2.2 


1.4 


5.3 


8.2 


6.3 


5.7 


Arkansas 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


1.2 


5.0 


3.1 












California ^ 


2.3 


2.9 


4.1 


3.7 


1.8 


1.2 


3.4 


5.5 







Colorado 


1.4 


1.9 


4.9 


4.6 


2.2 


1.4 


4.9 


6.3 


— 


— 


Connecticut 


1.4 


1.6 


3.1 


2.9 


3.9 


3.7 


... 


... 






Delaware 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


5.2 


4.4 












Florida 


1.4 


2.2 


1.8 


1.7 


2.5 


2.9 


4.4 


6.0 








Georgia 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


1.4 


4.8 


3.4 


6.3 


6.9 








Hawaii 


3.2 


2.9 


4.6 


4.5 


2.7 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


1.5 


1.8 


3.6 


2.4 


5.8 


4.8 








... 


... 


Louisiana 


1.4 


1.4 


2.3 


1.0 


3.8 


2.9 














Maine 


1.4 


1.8 























Maryland 


1.7 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


4.3 


3.0 


5.0 


7.4 





... 


Massachusetts 


1.6 


2.1 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


1.8 


4.3 


7.2 


— 


— 


Minnesota ^ 


1.8 


2.3 


7.8 


3.9 


4.6 


3.5 


5.4 


5.5 


... 




Mississippi 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


5.9 


1.6 














Missouri 


1.6 


1.7 


2.9 


1.9 


4.4 


2.0 














Montana ^ 


1.5 


2.0 


— 


— 


6.8 


5.5 








4.5 


4.5 


Nevada 


1.3 


1.3 


3.9 


3.8 


2.2 


1.7 


4.7 


6.3 


5.4 


3.5 


New Mexico 


1.6 


2.4 


5.2 


6.0 


1.0 


1.4 








2.7 


2.2 


New York ^ 


1.5 


2.2 


3.4 


2.2 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


7.8 







North Carolina 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6 


4.9 


5.6 








8.1 


5.8 


Oklahoma 


1.2 


1.6 


3.5 


4.1 


3.1 


3.3 







2.5 


3.4 


Oregon 


1.5 


1.7 


... 


--- 


3.9 


3.7 


5.0 


5.7 


4.5 


4.9 


Rhode Island 


0.8 


1.6 


3.7 


3.6 


2.9 


1.8 


6.0 


4.9 






South Carolina 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


3.4 


3.0 










Tennessee 


1.9 


2.2 


3.3 


2.4 


7.5 


5.3 












Texas 


1.5 


2.2 


4.2 


4.0 


1.9 


2.0 


5.4 


7.7 


... 





Utah 


1.3 


1.3 


... 


... 


3.4 


2.5 


4.9 


5.2 


6.5 


4.3 


Virginia 


1.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


6.8 


... 




Washington 


1.7 


2.1 


3.9 


4.5 


3.2 


2.1 


3.4 


5.1 


3.6 


3.1 


West Virginia 


1.7 


1.7 


4.0 


5.0 


7.6 


3.5 


. - . 











Wisconsin ^ 


1.3 


1.7 


4.6 


3.7 


4.1 


4.5 












Wyoming 


1.5 


2.0 


... 


... 


3.8 


3.4 


... 


... 


7.5 


6.0 


Other Jurisdictions 






















District of Columbia 


7.7 


9.0 


1.2 


1.4 


5.5 


3.9 


... 








DDESS 


3.6 


4.2 


5.2 


4.8 


3.9 


5.3 











DoDDS 


2.2 


2.8 


2.9 


3.4 


2.8 


3.6 


4.4 


6.9 






Virgin Islands 






3.7 


2.3 


8.5 


2.9 


... 


... 


... 


... 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 



DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS; Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between 
states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of students at or above 
the Proficient level by parents’ highest level of education for public schools only: 1998 





Graduated from 
college 


Some education 
after high school 


Graduated from 
high school 


Did not finish 
high school 


1 don't know. 




Avtnige 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentoge 


Averoge 


Percentoge 




scale 


at or above 


scale 


otor abow 


scale 


at or above 


scde 


ot or above 


scale 


ot or above 




score 


■fc_. 

nronaeffi 


score 


Profident 


score 


Profideiit 


score 


Proficient 


score 


Profident 


Nation 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.1 


States 






















Alabama 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.8 


3.2 


2.3 




... 


Arizona 


1.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


2.3 


3.7 


2.8 


3.3 


1.3 


Arkansas 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


4.1 


3.1 


5.0 


2.9 


California ^ 


2.2 


2.6 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


1.9 


4.4 


3.8 


Colorado 


1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


2.5 


2,3 


3.5 


2.9 


3.0 


4.6 


4.2 


Connecticut 


1.6 


1.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


3.6 


6.2 


4.9 


5.1 


4.3 


Delaware 


1.8 


2.6 


1.8 


1.8 


3.1 


4.7 


6.2 


6.2 


5.9 


2.8 


Florida 


1.7 


2.4 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


2.5 


3.6 


3.6 


5.3 


4.3 


Georgia 


1.8 


2.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.7 


3.2 


3.3 


2.4 


... 


... 


Hawaii 


1.9 


1.4 


1.4 


2.4 


3.0 


2.7 


5.9 


4.8 


5.3 


2.6 


Kentucky 


2.6 


3.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2,1 


3.6 


5.1 


6,2 


4.4 


Louisiana 


2.0 


2.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


1.8 


4.0 


3.1 




... 


Maine 


1.5 


1.9 


2.2 


3.0 


2.3 


3.5 










Maryland 


1.8 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


... 


... 


... 


... 


Massachusetts 


1.7 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


... 


... 


Minnesota ^ 


2.0 


2.9 


2.2 


2.0 


2.6 


2.4 






... 




Mississippi 


1.5 


1.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


3.9 


2.7 


... 


... 


Missouri 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


5.4 


3.9 


6.2 


2.7 


Montana ^ 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


3.2 










Nevada 


1.7 


2.1 


1.2 


1.5 


2.3 


1.9 


3.0 


2.8 


4.1 


2.9 


New Mexico 


1.9 


2.5 


1,8 


2.3 


2,4 


2.4 


4.3 


2.9 


6.1 


3.6 


New York ^ 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2 


3.3 


5.5 


4.3 


4.0 


5.6 


North Carolina 


1.8 


2.4 


2,0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


4.1 


3.4 




... 


Oklahoma 


1.7 


2.3 


1.5 


1.9 


2.5 


3.1 


4.0 


3.4 




... 


Oregon 


1.9 


2.4 


1.9 


3.1 


2.6 


2.3 


4.4 


3.3 


6.1 


3.3 


Rhode Island ^ 


1.8 


3.2 


2.7 


3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


5.6 


3.4 


4.0 


4.0 


South Carolina 


1.5 


1.6 


1.8 


1.3 


1.7 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 




... 


Tennessee 


2.3 


3.3 


2.1 


2.6 


2.0 


2.4 


3.4 


3.7 


... 


... 


Texas 


1.6 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


3.3 


3.0 


2.7 


4.4 


4.0 


Utah 


1.4 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2 


2.7 










Virginia 


1.7 


2.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.9 


2.3 


5.3 


3.9 


... 


... 


Washington 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.9 


3.6 


5.5 


3.8 


4.5 


1.7 


West Virginia 


2.1 


3.4 


1.9 


1.9 


3.1 


2.7 


3.9 


3,0 


5.0 


4.3 


Wisconsin ^ 


1.9 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


2,8 


... 




... 




Wyoming 


1.4 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


4.5 


3.8 


6.5 


5.0 


... 


... 


Other Jurisdictions 






















District of Columbia 


2.5 


1.8 


1.5 


1.6 


3.0 


2.4 


10.1 


5.0 




... 


DDESS 


3.8 


3.3 


3.5 


4.7 








... 


... 




DoDDS 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


3.5 


5.5 


8.0 




... 


... 




Virgin Islands 


6.1 


4.1 


5.9 


3.0 


4.8 


2.8 


... 









— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 



DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between 
states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B5.6 




Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores and percentage 
of students at or above the Proficient level by type of location for 
public schools only: 1998 





Central city 


Urban fringe/ 
large town 


Rural/ 
small town 




Average 


Percentage 


Averoge 


Percentage 


Averoge 


Percentoge 




scale 


ot or above 


scale 


at or obove 


scale 


at or above 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Profictent 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


1.3 


1,4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


States 














Alabama 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


3.1 


2.0 


1.7 


Arizona 


2.1 


2.1 


2.7 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


Arkansas 


2.6 


2.2 


2.7 


3.9 


1.6 


1.4 


California ^ 


3.0 


2.8 


2.3 


2.3 







Colorado 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


2.4 


3.2 


4.2 


Connecticut 


3.6 


2.8 


1.8 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


Delaware 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.2 


Florida 


1.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.6 


3.9 


4.1 


Georgia 


2.8 


2.9 


2.1 


2.6 


2.1 


2.7 


Hawaii 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


Kentucky 


5.0 


5.9 


2.0 


2.4 


1.7 


2.3 


Louisiana 


3.0 


2.3 


2.2 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


Maine 


3.8 


3.9 


2.8 


3.9 


1.7 


1.9 


Maryland 


4.5 


3.2 


1.8 


2.0 


3.1 


4.0 


Massachusetts 


3.5 


3.8 


2.6 


3.6 


2.2 


2.9 


Minnesota ^ 


4.7 


3.0 


2.4 


3.1 


2.1 


3.1 


Mississippi 


3.0 


2.4 


2.9 


2.8 


1.7 


1.2 


Missouri 


3.6 


3.3 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.0 


Montana ^ 


2.5 


3.2 


4.0 


2.5 


1.8 


2.1 


Nevada 


0.9 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


2.7 


1.5 


New Mexico 


2.0 


2.7 


1.7 


2.7 


1.5 


2.2 


New York ^ 


2.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


North Carolina 


2.9 


3.5 


2.4 


2,0 


2.1 


2.7 


Oklahoma 


2.5 


3.7 


2.2 


2.8 


1.7 


2.2 


Oregon 


3.6 


3.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


Rhode Island 


2.4 


2.4 


1.1 


2.0 


1,9 


3.0 


South Carolina 


2.0 


2.5 


1.9 


1.9 


1,6 


1.4 


Tennessee 


3.8 


3.8 


2.7 


3.6 


1.8 


2.4 


Texas 


2.2 


2,6 


3.0 


3.6 


2,2 


2.6 


Utah 


2.1 


2.4 


1.5 


1.6 


3.3 


3.3 


Virginia 


1.8 


2.3 


1.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


Washington 


2,3 


2.5 


2,6 


3.2 


2,7 


3.1 


West Virginia 


2,2 


2,9 


3,2 


4.4 


1.7 


1.6 


Wisconsin ^ 


3.0 


3.1 


2.1 


3.4 


2.0 


2,7 


Wyoming 


3,1 


3.5 


... 


... 


1,3 


1,3 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


1,2 


1.1 


— 











DDESS 


3,4 


4.3 


7,8 


8.3 


6,3 


9.4 


DoDDS 


— 


— 













Virgin Islands 


— 








3.8 


2.1 



THE tmms 
REPORT 






— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 
Writing Assessment. 
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Table B5.7 




THE NMION’S 
REPORT Ik sipii 

card 






Standard errors for average grade 8 scale scores and percentage of 
students at or above the Proficient level by Free/Reduced-Price School 
Lunch Program eligibility for public schools only: 1998 



Eligible Not eligible 





Average 


Percentage 


Averoge 


Percentoge 




scole 


at or above 


scole 


ot or obove 




score 


Proficient 


score 


Proficient 


Nation 


0.8 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


States 










Alabama 


1.7 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


Arizona 


1.9 


1.5 


1.9 


2.6 


Arkansas 


1.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


California ^ 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


2.9 


Colorado 


2.4 


2.3 


1.5 


1.9 


Connecticut 


2.9 


2.3 


1.6 


1.8 


Delaware 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


Florida 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


Georgia 


1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


1.9 


Hawaii 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


1.5 


Kentucky 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


2.5 


Louisiana 


1.7 


0.8 


1.5 


1.8 


Maine 


2.8 


2.8 


1.3 


1.9 


Maryland 


2.3 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


Massachusetts 


2.5 


1.9 


1.5 


2.0 


Minnesota ^ 


2.6 


1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


Mississippi 


1.8 


1.0 


1.5 


1.6 


Missouri 


2.1 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


Montana ^ 


2.9 


3.6 


1.5 


1.9 


Nevada 


2.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


New Mexico 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.0 


New York ^ 


2.4 


1.5 


1.9 


2.6 


North Carolina 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


2.3 


Oklahoma 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


Oregon 


2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


1.9 


Rhode Island 


2.0 


1.4 


0.7 


1.7 


South Carolina 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


Tennessee 


2.7 


2.1 


2.0 


2.5 


Texas 


2.1 


2.0 


1.4 


1.9 


Utah 


2.2 


2.4 


1.5 


1.5 


Virginia 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


Washington 


2.1 


1.6 


1.6 


2.3 


West Virginia 


2.1 


1.2 


1.6 


2.6 


Wisconsin ^ 


2.7 


2.5 


1.4 


1.9 


Wyoming 


2.7 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


Other Jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


1.6 


1.2 


2.7 


2.1 


DDESS 


3.5 


4.2 


3.7 


3.4 


DoDDS 


5.3 


8.6 


4.1 


5.7 


Virgin Islands 


5.1 


2.9 


... 


... 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained 
by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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THE HATION’S 

1 ^ : 

Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at different levels 
on the scoring guides on all 25-minute writing prompts: 1998 






Unsatisfactory 

(1) 


Insufficient 

(2) 


Uneven 

(3) 


Sufficient 

(4) 


Skillful 

(5) 


Excellent 

(6) 


Grade 4 














Overall 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


Narrative 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


Informative 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


Persuasive 


0.2 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


Grade 8 














Overall 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


Narrative 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


Informative 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


Persuasive 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 


Grade 12 














Overall 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


Narrative 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.2 


Informative 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


Persuasive 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B6.1 



Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at 
different levels on the scoring guide, grade 4: 
Castle 



Unsatisfactory 


Insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 



Figure B6.2I Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at 
different levels on the scoring guide, grade 8: 
Designing a TV Show 



Unsatisfactory 


Insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


0.8 


0.5 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B6.2 




THE notion; 
report 

CARD 



m- 



Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at different levels 
on die scoring guide by jurisdiction for Desi^nin^ a TV Show^ grade 8 
public schools only: 1998 





Unsatisfoctory 


Insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


Nation 


1 0.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.5 


0.9 


0.5 


States 














Alabama 


0.9 


2.5 


3.0 


3.2 


1.4 




Arizona 


0.6 


2.3 


3.2 


3.4 


1.6 


0.4 


Arkansas 


i 1-2 


2.8 


3.6 


3.4 


1.3 




California ■ 


1.9 


2.3 


3.6 


2.7 


1.8 


0.6 


Colorado 


1.0 


2.2 


3.0 


3.3 


1.0 


0.8 


Connecticut 


0.7 


1.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2.1 


1.2 


Delaware 


0.5 


2.9 


3.8 


2.4 


2.0 


0.5 


Florida 


1.1 


2.3 


3.0 


2.9 


1.7 


0.8 


Georgia 


1.3 


1.9 


3.2 


3.4 


1.4 




Hawaii 


1.2 


2.4 


3.1 


2.8 


1.8 




Kentucky 


0.8 


2.2 


3.7 


3.3 


1.3 


0.9 


Louisiana 


1.4 


2.8 


3.4 


2.9 


1.7 




Maine 


0.7 


1.8 


3.3 


3.7 


2.2 


1.2 


Maryland 




2.2 


4.0 


3.2 


2.1 


1.1 


Massachusetts 


0.8 


2.4 


3.6 


2.9 


1.8 


1.8 


Minnesota ^ 


1.0 


2.7 


3.9 


3.5 


1.8 


1.1 


Mississippi 


1.4 


3.4 


3.5 


2.8 


1.3 




Missouri 


1.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


1.5 


0.5 


Montana ^ 


— 


2.0 


3.7 


3.7 


2.5 


0.8 


Nevada 


1.3 


2.4 


3.5 


3.2 


0.8 


... 


New Mexico 


1.3 


2.1 


2.9 


2.7 


1.4 


0.8 


New York ^ 


1.4 


1.9 


4.3 


4.3 


1.9 


1.1 


North Carolina 


0.8 


1.9 


3.5 


3.2 


1.3 


0.9 


Oklahoma 


0.5 


1.3 


3.5 


3.8 


1.7 


1.1 


Oregon 


0.6 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


1.0 


... 


Rhode Island 


0.7 


2.6 


3.4 


2.9 


1.5 


0.6 


South Carolina 


2.0 


2.3 


3.3 


3.3 


1.2 




Tennessee 


1.4 


2.8 


3.5 


3.0 


1.5 




Texas 


0.8 


2.3 


3.2 


2.9 


1.1 


0.7 


Utah 


1.7 


2.2 


3.0 


2.9 


1.6 


... 


Virginia 




1.8 


3.6 


3.6 


1.4 




Washington 


0.6 


2.8 


3.8 


2.7 


2.1 




West Virginia 


0.8 


2.6 


3.5 


3.3 


1.4 




Wisconsin ^ 




2.6 


4.0 


3.8 


1.8 




Wyoming 


1.3 


2.2 


3.5 


3.2 


1.3 


1.1 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


2.4 


3.2 


4.1 


3.9 


1.3 


— 


DDESS 


— 




— 








DoDDS 




1.9 


3.5 


3.2 


1.7 


— 


Virgin Islands 


3.4 


4.7 


6.8 


4.2 


— 


— 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by 
other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educotional Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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CARD 

Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at different levels 
on the scoring guide by jurisdiction for Space Visitor^ grade 8 public 
schools only: 1998 



rcaEp 

m: 





Unsatisfactory 


insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


Nation 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


States 














Alabama 


0.6 


2.2 


2.5 


3.8 


2.3 


2.0 


Arizona 


0.7 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


2.0 


1.0 


Arkansas 


— 


2.1 


2.6 


3.6 


2.1 


1.0 


California ^ 


— 


2.6 


2.6 


3.4 


2.8 


1.5 


Colorado 


0.7 


1.7 


2.6 


3.0 


2.5 


1.3 


Connecticut 


— 


1.5 


2.3 


3.7 


2.8 


2.1 


Delaware 


1.1 


2.4 


2.5 


3.3 


2.2 


1.9 


Florida 


1.1 


2.0 


3.2 


3.7 


1.8 


1.3 


Georgia 


0.8 


1.7 


3.0 


3.3 


2.9 


1.0 


Hawaii 


0.6 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


2.0 


1.0 


Kentucky 


— 


2.2 


2.8 


3.6 


2.0 


1.6 


Louisiana 


— 


1.9 


2.7 


3.1 


1.6 


0.8 


Maine 


— 


1.5 


2.3 


3.6 


2.7 


2.0 


Maryland 


0 . 5 . 


1.9 


2.9 


3.6 


2.5 


1.2 


Massachusetts 


0.6 


1.8 


3.0 


3.6 


2.8 


1.5 


Minnesota ^ 


1.0 


2.3 


2.9 


3.4 


2.7 


1.4 


Mississippi 




2.8 


2.5 


3.4 


1.7 


0.7 


Missouri 


0.9 


2.0 


2.4 


3.4 


2.4 


0.9 


Montana ^ 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


3.7 


2.5 


1.6 


Nevada 


0.7 


1.9 


2.9 


3.3 


2.5 


1.0 


New Mexico 


0.6 


2.4 


2.7 


3.3 


2.2 


0.7 


New York ^ 




2.1 


2.9 


3.9 


2.3 


1.4 


North Carolina 


— 


1.7 


2.8 


3.2 


2.6 


1.6 


Oklahoma 


— 


1.5 


2.4 


4.0 


3.0 


1.4 


Oregon 




2.2 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0 


1.2 


Rhode Island 


— 


1.9 


2.6 


4.0 


2.3 


1.6 


South Carolina 


— 


2.1 


3.2 


3.5 


2.0 


0.8 


Tennessee 


— 


1.8 


3.0 


4.0 


2.7 


1.2 


Texas 


— 


1.6 


2.9 


3.4 


2.0 


1.2 


Utah 


0.7 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


2.1 


1.2 


Virginia 


— 


1.3 


2.5 


3.3 


2.4 


1.0 


Washington 


1.1 


2.6 


2.3 


3.0 


2.7 


1.5 


West Virginia 


— 


1.5 


2.7 


3.0 


1.9 


1.0 


Wisconsin ^ 


0.8 


2.2 


2.9 


3.5 


3.2 


1.2 


Wyoming 


0.8 


1.7 


2.3 


3.1 


2.1 


0.8 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 





3.5 


3.6 


4.7 


1.5 





DDESS 


— 


2.1 


5.0 


6.7 


4.8 


2.2 


DoDDS 


— 


1.9 


2.0 


3.4 


2.9 


1.8 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 







-- - Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdictian did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by 
other factors not Included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table B6.4 



THE MOTION’S 
REPORT [i v^pp 
CARD 



m- 



Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at different levels 
on the scoring guide by jurisdiction for Lengthening! the School Tear, 
grade 8 public schools only: 1998 





Unsatisfactory 


Insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


Notion 


0.5 


0.9 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.5 


Stotes 














Alabama 


1.2 


2.1 


3.5 


3.3 


1.8 


— 


Arizona 


1.3 


2.2 


2.9 


3.3 


1.9 


1.5 


Arkansas 


1.4 


2.4 


3.6 


3.7 


1.3 


0.7 


California ^ 


1.4 


2.5 


3.2 


3.0 


2.2 


1.2 


Colorado 




1.7 


3.2 


3.4 


2.1 


1.5 


Connecticut 





1.2 


2.4 


2.8 


3.6 


2.1 


Delaware 


0.9 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


2.7 


0.8 


Florida 


1.5 


2.2 


3.3 


3.2 


2.1 


0.9 


Georgia 


1.1 


2.2 


3.4 


2.8 


2.2 


1.0 


Hawaii 


1.8 


2.3 


3.4 


2.6 


1.5 


1.0 


Kentucky 


0.9 


2.0 


3.0 


3.4 


2.2 


1.0 


Louisiana 


1.2 


2.9 


3.5 


3.6 


1.6 


1.3 


Maine 


1.1 


1.8 


3.1 


3.5 


3.1 


1.4 


Maryland 




2.5 


2.8 


3.7 


3.1 


0.8 


Massachusetts 


... 


2.3 


2.9 


2.8 


2.2 


1.2 


Minnesota ^ 


1.0 


2.5 


3.1 


4.0 


2.5 


1.6 


Mississippi 


1.2 


2.5 


2.9 


3-4 


1.1 


0.8 


Missouri 


0.8 


1.7 


3.1 


3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


Montana ^ 


— 


2.2 


2.6 


3.6 


2.1 


1.1 


Nevada 


1.1 


2.8 


3.3 


3.2 


1.8 


0.8 


New Mexico 


1.3 


2.0 


3.6 


3.4 


2.0 


1.1 


New York ^ 


1.3 


2.1 


4.6 


3.9 


2.6 


1.5 


North Carolina 


1.2 


2.0 


3.5 


2.9 


2.5 


1.3 


Oklahoma 


1.0 


1.5 


3.4 


2.9 


1.7 


1.2 


Oregon 


1.7 


2.0 


3.3 


2.9 


3.0 


0.9 


Rhode Island 


1.2 


1.5 


2.9 


3.4 


2.3 


1.1 


South Carolina 


1.0 


2.6 


3.4 


4.1 


1.4 


0.8 


Tennessee 


1.1 


2.3 


3.8 


3.6 


2.2 


0.8 


Texas 


1.0 


1.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.0 


1.8 


Utah 


0.9 


2.4 


3.0 


3.2 


1.8 


1.1 


Virginia 


0.7 


1.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.2 


1.4 


Washington 


1.0 


1.8 


2.9 


3.0 


1.7 


1.5 


West Virginia 


1.2 


2.1 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


0.6 


Wisconsin ^ 


— 


2.0 


3.7 


3.9 


1.7 


0.9 


Wyoming 


1.1 


1.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2.1 


0.7 


Other Jurisdictions 














District of Columbia 


1.4 


3.6 


3.8 


2.8 


1.6 


1.2 


DDESS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


DoDDS 


— 


1.9 


2.5 


3.2 


2.0 


1.1 


Virgin Islands 


2.7 


5.3 


6.3 


5.4 


— 


— 



— Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 



DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas} 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on oogregoted state 
assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by 
other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP}, 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Figure B6.3| Standard errors for percentage of responses rated at 
different levels on the scoring guide, grade 1 2: One Vote 



Unsatisfactory 


Insufficient 


Uneven 


Sufficient 


Skillful 


Excellent 


0.6 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


0.4 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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State-Level Population Data 

This appendix consists of tables showing the percentages of students within 
each subgroup for participating states and jurisdictions. Data are from 1998. 
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Percentages of grade 8 students by gender for public schools only: 

1998 



THE mmi's 
report liv^n 
CARD 



m: 





Male 


Female 


Nation 


51 (0.4) 


49 (0.4) 


States 






Alabama 


49(1.3) 


51 (1.3) 


Arizona 


51 (0.9) 


49 (0.9) 


Arkansas 


50 (0.7) 


50 (0.7) 


California ^ 


48 (1.1) 


52 (1.1) 


Colorado 


51 (1.0) 


49 (1.0) 


Connecticut 


50 (1.0) 


50 (1.0) 


Delaware 


51 (1.3) 


49 (1.3) 


Florida 


49 (1.1) 


51 (1.1) 


Georgia 


52 (1.1) 


48 (1.1) 


Hawaii 


53 (0.8) . 


47 (0.8) 


Kentucky 


50(1.2) 


50 (1.2) 


Louisiana 


47 (1.2) 


53 (1.2) 


Maine 


49 (1.0) 


51 (1.0) 


Maryland 


50 (1.0) 


50 (1.0) 


Massachusetts 


51 (1.1) 


49 (1.1) 


Minnesota ^ 


51 (0.9) 


49 (0.9) 


Mississippi 


49 (1.0) 


51 (1.0) 


Missouri 


51 (1.0) 


49 (1.0) 


Montana ^ 


50 (1.1) 


50 (1.1) 


Nevada 


50 (1.1) 


50 (1.1) 


New Mexico 


52 (1.0) 


48 (1.0) 


New York ^ i 


51 (1.2) 


49 (1.2) 


North Carolina 


51 (1.0) 


49 (1.0) 


Oklahoma 


52 (1.2) 


48 (1.2) 


Oregon 


51 (1.1) 


49 (1.1) 


Rhode Island 


51 (0.9) 


49 (0.9) 


South Carolina 


51 (1.1) 


49 (1.1) 


Tennessee 


48 (0.9) 


52 (0.9) 


Texas 


49 (0.9) 


51 (0.9) 


Utah 


49 (0.9) 


51 (0.9) 


Virginia 


52 (0.9) 


48 (0.9) 


Washington 


49 (1.2) 


51 (1.2) 


West Virginia 


52 (0.9) 


48 (0.9) 


Wisconsin ^ 


51 (1.1) 


49 (1.1) 


Wyoming 


52 (0.8) 


48 (0.8) 


Other Jurisdictions 






District of Columbia 


48 (1.1) 


52 (1.1) 


DDESS 


51 (1.9) 


49 (1.9) 


DoDDS 


49 (1.2) 


51 (1.2) 


Virgin Islands 


44 (2.1) 


56 (2.1) 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school 
participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National percentages are based on the national assessment sample, 
not on aggregated state assessment samples. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table C.2 




Percentages of grade 8 students by race/ethnicity for 
public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARD 








White 


1 Black 


Nation 


65 (0.4) 


15 (0.2) 


States 






Alabama 


64 (1.9) 


29 (1.7) 


Arizona 


55 (1.9) 


4 (0.6) 


Arkansas 


71 (1.4) 


21 (1.4) 


California ^ 


37 (1.8) 


7 (1.2) 


Colorado 


69 (1.4) 


4 (0.4) 


Connecticut 


74 (1.5) 


11 (1*1) 


Delaware 


63 (0.9) 


24 (0.9) 


Florida 


51 (1.6) 


26 (1.8) 


Georgia 


58 (1.7) 


34 (1.7) 


Hawaii 


15 (0.8) 


3 (0.5) 


Kentucky 


85 (1.1) 


9 (0.8) 


Louisiana 


55 (1.4) 


38 (1.4) 


Maine 


92 (0.8) 


2 (0.3) 


Maryland 


56 (1.9) 


32 (2.0) 


Massachusetts 


78 (1.5) 


6 (0.9) 


Minnesota ^ 


82 (1.5) 


5 (1.0) 


Mississippi 


49 (2.3) 


44 (2.1) 


Missouri 


80 (1.5) 


13 (1.2) 


Montana ^ 


86 (1.0) 


1 (0.3) 


Nevada 


59 (1.0) 


8 (0.6) 


New Mexico 


36(1.3) 


3 (0.3) 


New York ^ 


55 (2.5) 


17 (2.0) 


North Carolina 


62 (1.4) 


27 (1.4) 


Oklahoma 


73 (1.5) 


7 (1.1) 


Oregon 


80 (1.1) 


2 (0.6) 


Rhode Island 


75 (0.8) 


7 (0.5) 


South Carolina 


54 (1.5) 


36 (1.4) 


Tennessee 


73 (1.7) 


21 (1.5) 


Texas 


48 (1.7) 


12 (1.8) 


Utah 


84 (0.9) 


1 (0.2) 


Virginia 


65 (1.6) 


24 (1.4) 


Washington 


74 (1.5) 


4 (0.4) 


West Virginia 


90 (0.9) 


4 (0.5) 


Wisconsin ^ 


81 (1.7) 


8 (1.3) 


Wyoming 


83 (0.8) 


1 (0.3) 


Other Jurisdictions 






District of Columbia 


4 (0.5) 


83 (0.8) 


DDESS 


41 (1.8) 


26 (1.7) 


DoDDS 


46 (0.9) 


1 8 (0.7) 


Virgin Islands 


1 (0.4) 


76 (1.9) 



Hispanic 


1 Asian/Pacific Isl. 


American Indian 


14 (0.2) 


3 (0.2) 


1 (0.2) 


4 (0.5) 


1 (0.4) 


1 (0.2) 


31 (1.6) 


3 (0.4) 


7(1.0) 


5 (0.5) 


1 (0.2) 


1 (0.2) 


43 (1.9) 


n (1.0) 


2 (0.2) 


21 (1.4) 


4 (0.5) 


2 (0.2) 


12 (0.9) 


2 (0.3) 


1 (0.1) 


8 (0.7) 


2 (0.3) 


2 (0.3) 


19 (1.8) 


3 (0.3) 


1 (0.3) 


5 (0.6) 


3 (0.4) 


1 (0.2) 


12 (0.7) 


66 (1.2) 


2 (0.2) 


3 (0.4) 


1 (0.2) 


1 (0.2) 


5 (0.5) 


1 (0.3) 


1 (0.2) 


2 (0.3) 


2 (0.3) 


2 (0.3) 


6 (0.7) 


4 (0.7) 


2 (0.3) 


11 (1-5) 


5 (0.7) 


1 (0.2) 


6 (0.7) 


5 (0.7) 


3 (0.5) 


5 (0.5) 


1 (0.3) 


1 (0.2) 


4 (0.5) 


1 (0.2) 


1 (0.3) 


6 (0.5) 


1 (0.2) 


6 (1.0) 


24 (0.9) 


5 (0.3) 


3 (0.5) 


51 (1.2) 


1 (0.3) 


9 (1.1) 


21 (1.8) 


5 (1.0) 


2 (0.3) 


5 (0.5) 


2 (0.3) 


4 (0.4) 


8 (0.6) 


2 (0.3) 


10 (1.0) 


10 (0.7) 


4 (0.5) 


4 (0.5) 


1 2‘ (0.6) 


4 (0.3) 


1 (0.2) 


5 (0.5) 


2 (0.3) 


2 (0.3) 


4 (0.5) 


1 (0.2) 


1 (0.2) 


36 (2.2) 


3 (0.4) 


1 (0.2) 


9 (0.6) 


3 (0.4) 


2 (0.5) 


6 (0.5) 


4 (0.5) 


1 (0.2) 


12 (1.1) 


7 (0.9) 


3 (0.4) 


3 (0.4) 


1 (0.2) 


2 (0.3) 


7 (1.0) 


3 (0.5) 


2 (0.4) 


11 (0.6) 


1 (0.2) 


4 (0.6) 


10 (0.9) 


2 (0.3) 


2 (0.3) 


27 (1.5) 


3 (0.6) 


1 (0.4) 


17 (0.7) 


14 (0.7) 


2 (0.3) 


20 (1.7) 


0 (- - -) 


1 (0.3) 



(- - -) Standard error estimate connat be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more af the guidelines for school porticipotion. 

DDESS: Deportment of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National percentoges are bosed on the notional ossessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. 

Percentages moy not add to 100 due to rounding. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educotional Progress (NAEP) 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table C.3 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 






Percentages of grade 8 students by parents’ highest education level 
for public schools only: 1998 





Did not graduate 


Graduated 
high school 


Some education 
ofter high school 


Graduated 

college 


1 don't know. 


Nation 


5 (0.3) 


16 (0.4) 


28 (0.6) 


48 (0.9) 


3 (0.1) 


States 












Alabama 


6 (0.6) 


16 (0.8) 


29 (1.0) 


46 (1.5) 


2 (0.3) 


Arizona 


7 (0.6) 


14 (0.8) 


32 (1.0) 


43 (1.5) 


4 (0.4) 


Arkansas 


5 (0.4) 


1 8 (0.7) 


31 (1.0) 


42 (1.1) 


4 (0.4) 


California ^ 


9 (0.9) 


1 3 (0-8) 


28 (1.0) 


43 (1.7) 


6 (0.6) 


Colorado 


4 (0.5) 


14 (0.8) 


25 (1.1) 


55 (1.6) 


3 (0.3) 


Connecticut 


3 (0.4) 


14 (0.9) 


25 (1.0) 


56 (1.3) 


3 (0.3) 


Delaware 


3 (0.3) 


18 (1.0) 


32 (1.0) 


44 (1.3) 


3 (0.4) 


Florida 


4 (0.5) 


15 (0.8) 


33 (1.2) 


45 (1.6) 


3 (0.3) 


Georgia 


4 (0.5) 


15 (0.7) 


30 (1.3) 


48 (1.6) 


2 (0.3) 


Hawaii 


3 (0.3) 


20 (0.9) 


29 (0.9) 


44 (1.1) 


4 (0.4) 


Kentucky 


7 (0.5) 


19 (1.0) 


34 (1.2) 


38 (1.4) 


3 (0.3) 


Louisiana 


5 (0.4) 


1 8 (0.9) 


37 (1.0) 


39 (1.2) 


2 (0.3) 


Maine 


2 (0.3) 


17(1.0) 


27 (0.9) 


52 (1.3) 


2 (0.3) 


Maryland 


2 (0.3) 


15 (0.8) 


27 (1.2) 


53 (1.7) 


3 (0.3) 


Massachusetts 


4 (0.5) 


1 6 (0.9) 


24 (1.0) 


54 (1.6) 


3 (0.2) 


Minnesota ^ 


3 (0.4) 


15 (0.9) 


25 (1.1) 


55 (1.7) 


2 (0.4) 


Mississippi 


5 (0.5) 


15 (0.7) 


30 (1.1) 


47(1.3) 


2 (0.3) 


Missouri 


4 (0.5) 


18 (0.8) 


32 (1.0) 


44 (1.3) 


3 (0.4) 


Montana ^ 


3 (0.5) 


14 (0.8) 


25 (1.2) 


56 (1.5) 


2 (0.3) 


Nevada 


7 (0.5) 


16 (0.7) 


32 (1.1) 


42 (0.9) 


4 (0.3) 


New Mexico 


7 (0.7) 


16 (0.9) 


30 (0.9) 


43 (1.3) 


4 (0.4) 


New York ^ 


4 (0.6) 


15 (1.0) 


26 (1.1) 


51 (1.8) 


4 (0.5) 


North Carolina 


4 (0.5) 


14 (0.9) 


28 (1.0) 


53 (1.4) 


2 (0.3) 


Oklahoma 


4 (0.5) 


15 (0.7) 


31 (1.1) 


48 (1.5) 


2 (0.3) 


Oregon 


4 (0.4) 


14 (0.9) 


28 (1.0) 


50 (1.4) 


3 (0.4) 


Rhode Island 


6 (0.5) 


13 (0.7) 


26 (1.0) 


50 (0.9) 


5 (0.5) 


South Carolina 


4 (0.4) 


1 8 (0.9) 


28 (1.0) 


47 (1.4) 


2 (0.3) 


Tennessee 


6 (0.6) 


1 8 (0.9) 


30 (1.0) 


44 (1.7) 


2 (0.4) 


Texas 


9 (0.9) 


14 (0.9) 


29 (1.1) 


45 (1.9) 


3 (0.4) 


Utah 


2 (0.3) 


1 3 (0.7) 


25 (0.9) 


58 (1.1) 


2 (0.3) 


Virginia 


3 (0.4) 


16 (0.9) 


28 (1.1) 


51 (1.5) 


2 (0.3) 


Washington 


4 (0.7) 


13 (0.8) 


26 (0.9) 


53 (1.6) 


3 (0.4) 


West Virginia 


6 (0.6) 


22 (0.9) 


30 (0.9) 


39 (1.1) 


3 (0.4) 


Wisconsin ^ 


3 (0.6) 


21 (1.0) 


27(1.1) 


47(1.3) 


2 (0.3) 


Wyoming 


3 (0.3) 


15 (0.8) 


28 (0.9) 


52 (0.9) 


2 (0.3) 


Other Jurisdictions 












District of Columbia 


4 (0.6) 


16 (1.1) 


40 (1.3) 


37 (1.0) 


3 (0.5) 


DDESS 


1 (0.4) 


8 (0.9) 


33 (2.0) 


57 (2.2) 


2 (0.5) 


DoDDS 


1 (0.2) 


9 (0.7) 


31 (0.9) 


57(1.1) 


2 (0.2) 


Virgin Islands 


7(1.1) 


20 (1.8) 


39 (2.0) 


28 (1.8) 


6 (1.0) 



t Indicates |urisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National percentages are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. 

Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table C.4 



Percentages of grade 8 students by type of location for 
public schools only; 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 
CARO 



m- 





Central city 


Urban fringe/ 
large town 


Rural/ 
small town 


Nation 


31 (1.6) 


39 (2.0) 


29 (1.5) 


States 








Alabama 


28 (2.4) 


23 (0.7) 


49 (2.5) 


Arizona 


58 (1.9) 


27 (2.5) 


15 (2.2) 


Arkansas 


25 (1.5) 


14 (1.6) 


62 (2.2) 


California ^ 


40 (1.7) 


56 (2.1) 


4 (1.2) 


Colorado 


33 (1.6) 


42 (1.9) 


24 (1.5) 


Connecticut 


21 (1.1) 


50 (1.9) 


30 (1.6) 


Delaware 


40 (0.2) 


30 (0.2) 


30 (0.2) 


Florida 


45 (1.4) 


45 (1.8) 


9 (1.8) 


Georgia 


13 (0.9) 


48 (1.8) 


39 (2.0) 


Hawaii 


27 (0.3) 


42 (0.3) 


30 (0.2) 


Kentucky 


23 (1.0) 


25 (2.5) 


52 (2.7) 


Louisiana 


33 (1.9) 


31 (2.4) 


36 (3.8) 


Maine 


10 (1,6) 


11 (1.6) 


79 (1.6) 


Maryland 


17 (1,2) 


65 (2.1) 


18 (1.8) 


Massachusetts 


27 (1.1) 


42 (1.8) 


31 (1,6) 


Minnesota ^ 


14 (1.3) 


48 (2.6) 


38 (2.4) 


Mississippi 


12 (1.1) 


25 (2.9) 


63 (2.6) 


Missouri 


22 (1.4) 


40 (1.8) 


38 (1.8) 


Montana ^ 


19 (0.8) 


10 (1.0) 


70 (1.1) 


Nevada 


54 (1.2) 


29 (1.3) 


16 (1.5) 


New Mexico 


31 (1,2) 


28 (1.0) 


41 (0.8) 


New York ^ 


42 (2.4) 


37 (2.5) 


21 (2.5) 


North Carolina 


33 (1.4) 


25 (1.6) 


43 (1.3) 


Oklahoma 


18 (0.8) 


38 (2.1) 


44 (2.3) 


Oregon 


28 (0.9) 


37 (1.2) 


35 (1.0) 


Rhode Island 


33 (0.2) 


46 (0.2) 


21 (0.2) 


South Carolina 


27 (1.4) 


32 (1.7) 


42 (1.5) 


Tennessee 


39 (1.4) 


25 (1.4) 


37 (1.8) 


Texas 


49 (1.0) 


28 (1.4) 


23 (1.4) 


Utah 


29 (1.0) 


50 (1.8) 


21 (1.7) 


Virginia 


29(1.1) 


39 (1.7) 


32 (1.4) 


Washington 


32 (0.9) 


41 (1.2) 


27 (1.3) 


West Virginia 


13 (0.3) 


20 (1.7) 


67 (1.7) 


Wisconsin ^ 


31 (1.4) 


28 (2.0) 


41 (1.9) 


Wyoming 


26 (0.3) 


4(0,2) 


70 (0.4) 


Other Jurisdictions 








District of Columbia 


100 (---) 


0 (• - -) 


0 (- . .) 


DDESS 


51 (0.8) 


31 (0.6) 


1 8 (0.5) 


DoDDS 


* * * 1** *1 


* * * 1***1 


* * * 1* * * j 


Virgin Islands 


0 (- - -) 


0 (- - -) 


100I---1 



***(***) Sample size is insuFficient to permit a reliable estimate. 



( — ) Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National percentages are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. 

Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table C.5 




Percentages of grade 8 students by Free/Reduced-Price School 
Lunch Program eligibility for public schools only: 1998 



T>1E NATION’S 
RfePORTfj^ 








Eligible 


Not eligible 


Information 
not available 


Nation 


30 (1.0) 


58 (1.7) 


12 (2.0) 


States 








Alabama 


39 (1.8) 


59 (2.1) 


2 (1.2) 


Arizona 


33 (2.2) 


52 (2.8) 


15 (2.6) 


Arkansas 


35 (1.8) 


60 (1.9) 


5 (1.5) 


California ^ 


39 (3.1) 


45 (3.2) 


17 (3.5) 


Colorado 


24 (1.5) 


65 (2.7) 


11 (2.8) 


Connecticut 


18(1.4) 


68 (3.1) 


13(3.2) 


Delaware 


27 (1.1) 


63 (1.1) 


11 (0.3) 


Florida 


40 (1.7) 


50 (2.8) 


10 (2.4) 


Georgia 


35 (1.6) 


53 (3.2) 


12 (3.1) 


Hawaii 


37 (0.8) 


59 (0.9) 


4 (0.4) 


Kentucky 


39 (1.6) 


57 (1.7) 


4(1.6) 


Louisiana 


48 (2.0) 


43 (2.3) 


9 (2.6) 


Maine 


26 (1.1) 


66 (1.7) 


7 (1.6) 


Maryland 


28 (1.5) 


69 (2.0) 


3 (1.7) 


Massachusetts 


23 (1.6) 


73 (1.9) 


5 (1.8) 


Minnesota ^ 


23 (1.7) 


70 (3.0) 


7 (2.7) 


Mississippi 


51 (2.3) 


42 (2.3) 


7 (2.3) 


Missouri 


28 (1.8) 


69 (1.9) 


3 (1.5) 


Montana ^ 


24 (1.5) 


67 (2.3) 


9 (2.5) 


Nevada 


26 (1.0) 


65 (1.1) 


9 (1.0) 


New Mexico 


43 (1.8) 


42 (1.8) 


15 (2.0) 


New York ^ 


37 (2.5) 


46 (3.7) 


17 (4.2) 


North Carolina 


32 (1.3) 


61 (2.4) 


7 (2.3) 


Oklahoma ; 


34 (2.1) 


57 (2.9) 


9 (2.5) 


Oregon 


26 (1.7) 


69 (2.2) 


5 (1.9) 


Rhode Island 


27 (0.7) 


71 (0.7) 


1 (0.1) 


South Carolina 


41 (1.6) 


55 (2.4) 


4 (2.2) 


Tennessee 


33 (1.8) 


65 (2.0) 


2 (1.3) 


Texas 


38 (2.0) 


59 (2.2) 


3 (1.3) 


Utah 


22 (1.1) 


67 (1.7) 


11 (1.6) 


Virginia 


23(1.3) 


70 (2.2) 


7 (2.1) 


Washington 


23 (1.4) 


67 (2.9) 


10 (2.8) 


West Virginia 


39 (1.4) 


57 (1.5) 


3 (1.2) 


Wisconsin ^ 


21 (2.2) 


71 (3.2) 


8 (3.0) 


Wyoming 


24 (1.0) 


74 (1.0) 


2 (0.2) 


Other Jurisdictions 








District of Columbia 


61 (1.0) 


21 (0.8) 


17 (0.5) 


DDESS 


33 (1.5) 


65 (1.6) 


2 (0.2) 


DoDDS 


5 (0.4) 


22 (0.7) 


73 (0.7) 


Virgin Islands 


80 (0.7) 


0(---) 


20 (0.7) 



(- - -} Standard error estimate cannot be accurately determined. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National percentages are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state 
assessment samples. 

Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
1998 Writing Assessment. 
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State-Level Contextual Variables 



To help better place results from the NAEP 1998 state assessment program into 
context, this appendix presents selected statedevel data from sources other than 
NAEP. These data are taken from the Digest of Education Statistics 1997. 
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Table D.la 



School system characteristics from non-NAEP sources 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT livapn 
CARO 



m: 



Estimated total and school-age resident Enrollment in public elementary end 

population: 1997 (estimotes as of July 1)’ secondary schools: Fall 1996^ 





Totd, aH ages 
(in tbousoiids) 


5- to 1 7-yeor-olds 
(in thousands) 


Totol 


Kindergarten 
through grode 8 


Grodes 9 to 12 


Nation 


267,636 


50,378 


45,592,213 


32,758,548 


12,833,665 


States 

Alabama 


4,319 


779 


748,156 


540,176 


207,980 


Alaska 


609 


139 


129,919 


94,362 


35,557 


Arizona 


4,555 


904 


799,250 


588,409 


210,841 


Arkansas 


2,523 


486 


457,349 


324,448 


132,901 


California 


32,268 


6,291 


5,687,901 


4,131,084 


1,556,817 


Colorado 


3,893 


742 


673,438 


487,304 


186,134 


Connecticut 


3,270 


575 


527,129 


389,374 


1 37,755 


Delaware 


732 


128 


1 1 0,549 


77,981 


32,568 


District of Columbia 


529 


74 


78,648 


61,138 


17,510 


Florida 


14,654 


2,520 


2,242,212 


1,653,162 


589,050 


Georgia 


7,486 


1,430 


1,346,761 


990,850 


355,91 1 


Hawaii 


1,187 


214 


187,653 


136,184 


51,469 


Idaho 


1,210 


260 


245,252 


169,419 


75,833 


Illinois 


11,896 


2,271 


1 ,973,040 


1,412,176 


560,864 


Indiana 


5,864 


1,090 


983,415 


689,578 


293,837 


Iowa 


2,852 


542 


502,941 


341,630 


161,311 


Kansas 


2,595 


509 


466,293 


328,023 


138,270 


Kentucky 


3,908 


704 


656,089 


466,177 


189,912 


Louisiana 


4,352 


877 


793,296 


575,318 


217,978 


Maine 


1,242 


228 


213,593 


155,61 1 


57,982 


Maryland 


5,094 


922 


818,583 


596,643 


221,940 


Massachusetts 


6,1 18 


1,052 


933,898 


687,693 


246,205 


Michigan 


9,774 


1,852 


1,684,386 


1,221,755 


462,631 


Minnesota 


4,686 


935 


847,204 


588,752 


258,452 


Mississippi 


2,731 


551 


503,967 


363,864 


1 40, 1 03 


Missouri 


5,402 


1,040 


900,942 


643,053 


256,989 


Montana 


879 


175 


164,627 


1 14,672 


49,955 


Nebraska 


1,657 


330 


291,967 


202,846 


89,121 


Nevada 


1,677 


313 


282,131 


207,724 


74,407 


New Hampshire 


1,173 


222 


198,308 


143,880 


54,428 


New Jersey 


8,053 


1,430 


1,208,179 


884,389 


323,790 


New Mexico 


1,730 


365 


332,632 


230,012 


102,620 


New York 


18,137 


3,246 


2,843,131 


2,000,001 


843,130 


North Carolina 


7,425 


1,355 


1,210,108 


886,153 


323,955 


North Dakota 


641 


125 


120,123 


82,171 


37,952 


Ohio 


11,186 


2,090 


1,844,389 


1,298,719 


545,670 


Oklahoma 


3,317 


652 


620,695 


445,496 


175,199 


Oregon 


3,243 


598 


537,854 


380,239 


157,615 


Pennsylvania 


12,020 


2,126 


1,804,256 


1,263,576 


540,680 


Rhode Island 


987 


171 


151,324 


1 1 0,476 


40,848 


South Carolina 


3,760 


702 


653,011 


467,885 


185,126 


South Dakota 


738 


148 


143,331 


99,160 


44,171 


Tennessee 


5,368 


963 


905,089 


657,541 


247,548 


Texas 


19,439 


3,969 


3,828,975 


2,800,017 


1,028,958 


Utah 


2,059 


492 


481,812 


327,981 


153,831 


Vermont 


589 


1 1 1 


106,341 


76,076 


30,265 


Virginia 


6,734 


1,192 


1,096,093 


796,302 


299,791 


Washington 


5,610 


1,068 


974,504 


687,445 


287,059 


West Virginia 


1,816 


308 


304,052 


208,970 


95,082 


Wisconsin 


5,170 


1,01 1 


879,259 


605,322 


273,937 


Wyoming 


480 


101 


99,058 


67,331 


31,727 



' U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1095 at the national level, 
CPH-L-74 (1990 data) and forthcoming state-level P-25 Reports. (Data prepared October 1998.) 

^ U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data surveys. (Data prepared May 1998.) 
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Table D.lb 






THE h 
REPORT 
CARD 

:es 


lATtON’S 




School system c 


laracteristics from 


non-NAEP sourc 




Poverty status of 
5- to 17-year-olds: 1996’ 


Number of children (birth to age 21) served 
under state-operated Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act and Chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act Programs^ 




Number in poverty 






Percent chonqe: 




(in thousands) 


Percent in poverty 


1996-97 school year 


199C 


1-91 to 1996-97 


Nation 


9,590 


18.9 


5,919,767 


24.3 


Alabama 


170 


20.7 


99,302 


4.6 


Alaska 


17 


9.8 


18,061 


22.5 


Arizona 


292 


29.6 


8 1 ,099 


41.7 


Arkansas 


105 


19.5 


57,475 


20.2 


California 


1,474 


23.5 


604,075 


28.7 


Colorado 


88 


1 1.2 


73,992 


29.6 


Connecticut 


159 


23.5 


84,412 


30.7 


Delaware 


17 


12.4 


16,421 


14.9 


District of Columbia 


31 


38.1 


7,059 


12.2 


Florida 


458 


19.8 


334,707 


41.8 


Georgia 


278 


19.6 


144,512 


41.7 


Hawaii 


32 


15.7 


20,350 


54.5 


Idaho 


40 


16.3 


26,128 


18.7 


Illinois 


388 


16.5 


275,198 


15.1 


Indiana 


79 


7.9 


1 42,667 


24.4 


Iowa 


71 


11.8 


69,060 


13.8 


Kansas 


56 


10.7 


56,845 


25.7 


Kentucky 


203 


27.0 


87,137 


9.7 


Louisiana 


235 


27.7 


94,727 


28.6 


Maine 


26 


14.0 


33,678 


20.3 


Maryland 


137 


14.9 


108,453 


18.0 


Massachusetts 


144 


13.1 


168,082 


8.7 


Michigan 


286 


15.7 


198,772 


19.1 


Minnesota 


130 


13.0 


103,929 


28.5 


Mississippi 


163 


26.0 


66,161 


8.6 


Missouri 


120 


11.4 


127,864 


25.4 


Montana 


46 


24.9 


1 9, 1 1 9 


1 1.1 


Nebraska 


41 


12.0 


40,578 


23.9 


Nevada 


24 


8.3 


30,913 


67.6 


New Hampshire 


13 


6.8 


27,592 


40.4 


New Jersey 


181 


13.9 


206,252 


13.8 


New Mexico 


136 


32.2 


51,280 


42.3 


New York 


868 


25.0 


427,907 


39.2 


North Carolina 


222 


17.5 


158,272 


28.5 


North Dakota 


13 


10.2 


12,991 


3.9 


Ohio 


367 


16.7 


243,312 


18.4 


Oklahoma 


173 


24.2 


75,601 


15.2 


Oregon 


112 


18.4 


65,543 


18.8 


Pennsylvania 


349 


15.8 


222,494 


1.4 


Rhode Island 


18 


12.4 


27,354 


29.8 


South Carolina 


154 


21.1 


92,787 


19.3 


South Dakota 


16 


11.6 


15,485 


3.3 


Tennessee 


231 


20.6 


128,672 


22.7 


Texas 


858 


22.5 


472,661 


34.8 


Utah 


39 


8.6 


55,848 


17.0 


Vermont 


19 


16.3 


1 2,076 


-1.5 


Virginia 


183 


17.9 


146,840 


28.8 


Washington 


158 


15.5 


109,227 


27.9 


West Virginia 


56 


22.4 


49,092 


13.8 


Wisconsin 


105 


10.4 


1 14,407 


31.6 


Wyoming 


9 


9.2 


13,298 


18.7 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Decenn/o/ Census, Minorify Economic Profiles, unpublished data; and Current Popu/at>bn 
Reports, Series P-60, "Poverty in the United States," "Money Income of Households, Families, and Persons in the United States," and "Income, 

^ Poverty, and Valuation of Noncash Benefits," various years, and "Money Income in the U.S.: 1996," P60-193. (Data prepared June 1998.) 

Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitotive Services, /Annua/ Report to Congress on the Implementation of 
The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, various years, ond unpublished tabulations. (Data prepared March 1998.| 
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Table D.lc 






School system characteristics from non-NAEP sources 



THE N/mON’S 
REPORT [roipH 
CARD 



m- 









Estimated annual salaries oHeachers in 








public elementary and secondary schools 




Elementary and secondory 


Pupd-teodier ratios In 


(current dollars) 




education expenditures 


public elementory and 








per capita: 


secondary schools: 








1994-95' 


Fall 1996’ 


NEA: 1997--98’ 


AFT: 1997-98^ 


Nation 


$1,006 


17.1 


$39,385 


$39,347 


Alabama 


709 


16.6 


32,818 


32,799 


Alaska 


1,888 


17.5 


51,738 


48,275 


Arizona 


885 


19.7 


33,850 


34,071 


Arkansas 


757 


17.1 


30,578 


32,1 19 


California 


898 


22.9 


43,725 


44,585 


Colorado 


981 


18.5 


37,502 


37,240 


Connecticut 


1,208 


14.4 


50,730 


51,727 


Delaware 


1,056 


16.6 


42,439 


42,439 


District of Columbia 


1,113 


14.9 


46,350 


44,746 


Florida 


931 


18.6 


34,475 


34,473 


Georgia 


981 


17.0 


37,378 


37,412 


Hawaii 


813 


17.7 


38,377 


36,598 


Idaho 


936 


18.8 


32,775 


32,834 


Illinois 


953 


17.0 


43,873 


43,707 


Indiana 


973 


17.3 


39,682 


39,752 


Iowa 


943 


15.4 


34,040 


34,084 


Kansas 


996 


15.1 


36,81 1 


33,800 


Kentucky 


782 


16.7 


34,525 


34,453 


Louisiana 


848 


16.6 


29,650 


30,090 


Maine 


989 


13.7 


34,349 


34.349 


Maryland 


1,026 


17.1 


41,739 


41,404 


Massachusetts 


1,006 


14.5 


43,930 


44,285 


Michigan 


1,149 


19.1 


49,227 


48,361 


Minnesota 


1,284 


17.6 


39,106 


39, 1 04 


Mississippi 


814 


17.2 


29,547 


28,691 


Missouri 


904 


15.1 


33,975 


34,001 


Montana 


1,092 


16.0 


30,617 


30,617 


Nebraska 


1,123 


14.5 


32,668 


32,668 


Nevada 


848 


19.1 


37,093 


40,572 


New Hampshire 


987 


15.6 


36,640 


36,663 


New Jersey 


1,388 


13.6 


50,442 


50,284 


New Mexico 


885 


16.7 


30,152 


30,309 


New York 


1,433 


15.4 


49,034 


48,712 


North Carolina 


849 


16.1 


33,315 


33,123 


North Dakota 


879 


15.2 


28,230 


28,231 


Ohio 


982 


17.0 


38,977 


39,099 


Oklahoma 


942 


15.7 


30,606 


30,940 


Oregon 


1,038 


20.1 


42,150 


42,301 


Pennsylvania 


941 


17.0 


47,650 


47,542 


Rhode Island 


1,049 


14.2 


44,300 


44,506 


South Carolina 


877 


15.7 


33,608 


33,608 


South Dakota 


922 


14.9 


27,341 


27,839 


Tennessee 


758 


16.5 


35,340 


34,584 


Texas 


975 


15.5 


33,648 


33,537 


Utah 


1,010 


24.4 


32,950 


32,981 


Vermont 


1,061 


13.7 


36,299 


36,299 


Virginia 


958 


14.7 


36,654 


37,024 


Washington 


1,118 


20.2 


38,788 


38,755 


West Virginia 


977 


14.6 


33,398 


33,396 


Wisconsin 


1,139 


16.1 


39,899 


38,179 


Wyoming 


1,307 


14.7 


32,022 


32,022 



’ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data. (Data prepared February 1999.} 

2 U.S. Department of Education, National Center far Education Statistics, Common Core of Data surveys. (Data prepared May 1998.) 

^ National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics; and unpublished data. (Latest edition 1997-98. Copyright© 1998 by the National 
Educotion Association. All rights reserved.) (Data prepared October 1998.) 

^ American Federation of Teachers, Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends, 1998. 
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for Subgroups 
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This chapter shows more complete state-by-state achievement level results for 
selected student subgroups to supplement the information in Chapter 5. It 
shows percentages below the Basic achievement level, at or above Basic^ at or 
above Proficient^ and at Advanced for those subgroups. This information is for 
public schools only. Appendix F presents overall state-by-state results for 
nonpublic schools. 
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Table E.1 






THE HAnorrs 
REPORT [i 



CARD 



Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by gender for public schools only: 1998 



reaef 

m: 



MqIb 









Nation 

States 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California t 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota t 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana t 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
New York t 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin t 
Wyoming 
Other Jurisdictions 
District of Columbia 
DoDEA/DDESS 
DoDEA/DoDDS 
Virgin Islands 



Below 

Basic 

24(0.9) 

25(1.9] 

28(2.6) 

34(2.1) 

30(2.1) 

20(1.7) 

13(1.4) 

28(1.7} 

31(1.9) 

24(1.7) 

38(1.9) 

25(1.8) 

34(2.9) 

22 ( 2 . 0 ) 

24(2.1) 

19(1.9) 

26(2.0) 

36(2.4) 

30(2.1) 

22 ( 1 . 8 ) 

30(2.2) 

29(2.1) 

22(2.5) 

23(1.8) 

17(1.7) 

24(1.9) 

23(2.1) 

30(1.7) 

22 ( 2 . 1 ) 

18(2.1) 

32(2.2) 

16(1.5) 

26(2.1) 

26(2.4) 

18(1.7) 

29(2.2) 

47(3.6) 

18(2.6) 

15(1.7) 

50(5.3) 





At or 
above 
Proficient 


Advanced 


Below 

Basic 




At or 
above 
Proficient 


Advanced 




76(0.9) 


15(0.8) 


0(0.1) 


10(0.4) 


90(0.4) 


34(0.9) 


2(0.2) 


75(1.9) 


9(0.9) 


0(-) 


9(1.2) 


91(1.2) 


25(2.1) 


1(0.3) 


72(2.6) 


13(1.4) 


0(-) 


12(1.7) 


88(1.7) 


29(2.4) 


1(0.3) 


66(2.1) 


6(1.0) 


0(-) 


13(1.2) 


87(1.2) 


21(1.7) 


0(0.3) 


70(2.1) 


15(1.9) 


1(0.3) 


18(1.7) 


82(1.7) 


25(2.2) 


2(0.4) 


80(1.7) 


16(1.0) 


0(0.1) 


8(1.0) 


92(1.0) 


38(2.5) 


2(0.6) 


87(1.4) 


33(1.6) 


2(0.4) 


5(1.3) 


95(1.3) 


55(1.9) 


7(0.9) 


72(1.7) 


13(1.8) 


0(-) 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


32(2.8) 


2(0.9) 


69(1.9) 


11(1.6) 


0(-) 


13(1.3) 


87(1.3) 


28(2.2) 


1(0.4) 


76(1.7) 


15(1.8) 


0(0.2) 


10(1.1) 


90(1.1) 


31(2.1) 


1(0.4) 


62(1.9) 


7(1.4) 


0(-) 


16(1.0) 


84(1.0) 


23(2.2) 


1(0.5) 


75(1.8) 


11(1.7) 


0(— ) 


8(1.0] 


92(1.0) 


30(2.1) 


1(0.8) 


66(2.9) 


5(1.0) 


0(-) 


17(1.4) 


83(1.4) 


17(1.6) 


0(-) 


78(2.0) 


20(1.8) 


1(0.4) 


5(1.3) 


95(1.3) 


44(2.8) 


3(0.9) 


76(2.1) 


13(1.8) 


0(-) 


10(1.5) 


90(1.5) 


33(2.5) 


1(0.6) 


81(1.9) 


20(2.0) 


1(0.3) 


7(1.1) 


93(1.1) 


44(2.6) 


4(1.1) 


74(2.0) 


11(1.6) 


0(-) 


8(1.2) 


92(1.2) 


39(3.0) 


1(0.5) 


64(2.4) 


6(0.9) 


0(--) 


16(1.8] 


84(1.8) 


16(1.4) 


0(-) 


70(2.1) 


9(1.4) 


0(— ) 


11(1.5) 


89(1.5) 


27(2.2) 


1(0.2) 


78(1.8) 


14(1.6) 


0(--) 


6(1.4) 


94(1.4) 


37(2.8) 


2(0.5) 


70(2.2) 


10(1.3) 


0(-) 


15(1.6) 


85(1.6) 


24(1.6) 


1(0.3) 


71(2.1) 


10(1.5) 


0(-) 


12(1.2) 


88(1.2) 


27(2.4) 


1(0.4) 


78(2.5) 


13(1.8) 


0(-) 


11(1.3} 


89(1.3) 


28(2.2) 


0(-) 


77(1.8) 


18(1.9) 


1(0.2) 


8(1.1) 


92(1.1) 


37(2.0) 


2(0.7) 


83(1.7) 


14(1.7) 


0(0.2) 


6(1.0] 


94(1.0) 


36(2.3) 


1(0.3) 


76(1.9) 


15(1.6) 


0(-) 


9(1.4) 


91(1.4) 


38(2.3) 


2(0.5) 


77(2.1) 


17(1.2) 


1(0.3) 


10(1.4) 


90(1.4) 


34(2.3) 


2(0.6) 


70(1.7) 


7(1.0) 


0(-) 


12(1.9) 


88(1.9) 


24(1.6) 


0(0.2) 


78(2.1) 


15(1.6) 


0(0.2) 


10(1.4) 


90(1.4) 


32(2.5) 


1(0.5) 


82(2.1) 


19(1.8) 


0(0.2) 


7(1.1) 


93(1.1) 


43(2.5) 


2(0.6) 


63(2.2) 


12(1.8) 


0(0.2) 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


31(1.5) 


1(0.4) 


84(1.5) 


17(1.6) 


0(-) 


5(0.8) 


95(0.8) 


39(2.0) 


2(0.5) 


74(2.1) 


15(1.8) 


1(0.4) 


9(1.2) 


91(1.2) 


34(2.4) 


2(0.6) 


74(2.4) 


10(1.7) 


0(-) 


8(1.3) 


92(1.3) 


27(2.0) 


1(0.3) 


82(1.7) 


14(2.1) 


0(--) 


5(1.1) 


95(1.1) 


43(2.2) 


1(0.5) 


71(2.2) 


12(1.5) 


0(0.2) 


8(1.0) 


92(1.0) 


35(3.6) 


2(0.8) 


53(3.6) 


5(1.3) 


0(-) 


27(2.2) 


73(2.2) 


17(1.7) 


1(0.5) 


82(2.6) 


31(4.5) 


3(1.8) 


8(2.0) 


92(2.0) 


45(4.9) 


8(2.4) 


85(1.7) 


21(1.7) 


1(0.3) 


6(1.2) 


94(1.2) 


41(2.9) 


2(0.7) 


50(5.3) 


5(1.7) 


1(-1 


30(5.6) 


70(5.6) 


11(3.0) 


!(-) 



The standard errors of percentages oppear in parentheses. 

— Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregoted state assessment 
samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in 
this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educationol Progress (NAEP), 1998 
Writing Assessment. 
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Table E.2a 




Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by race/ethnicity for public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 

card 

m: 




Black 


1 Hispanic 


Below above 


Below 


At or 
obove 

Proftcient Advanced 



Nation 




1 1 (0.5) 


89(0.5) 


31(1.0) 


1(0.2) 


29(1.5) 


71(1.5) 


7(0.7) 


0(-.-) 


32(1.4) 


68(1.4) 


10(1.0) 


0(0.1) 


States 


Alabama 




10(1.1) 


90(1.1) 


23(1.5) 


0(0.2) 


28(2.8) 


72(2.8) 


6(1.6) 


0(.--) 


36(6.5) 


64(6.5) 


8(5.6) 


0(---) 


Arizona 




11(1.5) 


89(1.5) 


29(2.3) 


1(0.4) 


41(6.5) 


59(6.5) 


6(4.2) 


0(.--) 


32(2.5) 


68(2.5) 


10(1.4) 


0(---l 


Arkansas 




17(1.5) 


83(1.5) 


17(1.5) 


0(0.2) 


40(2.1) 


60(2.1) 


4(1.2) 


0(.--) 


45(6.6) 


55(6.6) 


7(3.1) 


0(---l 


California 


t 


11(1.5) 


89(1.5) 


32(2.9) 


2(0.5) 


27(5.0) 


73(5.0) 


11(3.7) 


0(---) 


38(2.5) 


62(2.5) 


7(1.2) 


0(---l 


Colorado 




9(0.9) 


91(0.9) 


32(1.9) 


1(0.5) 


27(5.9) 


73(5.9) 


9(4.6) 


0(---l 


30(3.0) 


70(3.0) 


11(1.4) 


0(---) 


Connecticut 




5(0.6) 


95(0.6) 


53(1.6) 


6(0.7) 


23(3.6) 


77(3.6) 


15(2.9) 


1(---) 


24(4.1) 


76(4. 1 ) 


16(3.7) 


1(0.8) 


Delaware 




15(1.4) 


85(1.4) 


29(2.4) 


2(0.8) 


30(3.6) 


70(3.6) 


9(2.1) 


0(---) 


29(6.0) 


71(6.0) 


14(4.4) 


0(---l 


Florida 




15(1.3) 


85(1.3) 


27(2.2) 


1(0.4) 


34(2.6) 


66(2.6) 


7(1.7) 


0(---) 


26(2.3) 


74(2.3) 


14(2.9) 


0(---) 


Georgia 




9(1.2) 


91(1.2) 


31(2.3) 


1(0.4) 


28(2.3) 


72(2.3) 


9(1.4) 


0(...) 


38(5.9) 


62(5.9) 


10(3.4) 


0(-.-l 


Hawaii 




23(3.5) 


77(3.5) 


19(2.9) 


0(---) 


39(10.2) 


61(10.2) 


7(4.5) 


0(---) 


42(4.3) 


58(4.3) 


5(1.9) 


0(---) 


Kentucky 




14(1.0) 


86(1.0) 


23(1.8) 


1(0.4) 


28(4.1) 


72(4.1) 


7(2.4) 


0(---) 


41(6.2) 


59(6.2) 


10(4.8) 


1(---1 


Louisiana 




14(1.7) 


86(1.7) 


17(1.4) 


0(0.2) 


38(3.5) 


62(3.5) 


4(1.0) 




45(4.7) 


55(4.7) 


5(2.9) 


0(---) 


Maine 




13(1.3) 


87(1.3) 


33(1.8) 


2(0.5) 








■■■(■■*) 




***(“*) 




••*(••*) 


Maryland 




10(1.3) 


90(1.3) 


32(2.0) 


1(0.4) 


27(2.9) 


73(2.9) 


7(2.4) 


0(---) 


32(5.5) 


68(5.5) 


8(3.0) 


0(---l 


Massachusetts 




9(1.1) 


91(1.1) 


36(2.1) 


3(0.7) 


23(4.5) 


77(4.5) 


9(3.6) 


0(---) 


37(4.8) 


63(4.8) 


7(1.8) 


0(---) 


Minnesota 


t 


13(1.1) 


87(1.1) 


28(2.3) 


1(0.3) 


40(13.0) 


60(13.0) 


9(3.9) 


0(.-.) 


45(5.8) 


55(5.8) 


5(3.5) 


0(---l 


Mississippi 




14(1.9) 


86(1.9) 


18(1.4) 


0(---) 


35(2.3) 


65(2.3) 


4(1.0) 


0(---) 


57(10.8) 43(10.8) 


1(---) 


0(---l 


Missouri 




17(1.5) 


83(1.5) 


20(1.7) 


0(0.1) 


36(4.1) 


64(4.1) 


4(1.9) 


0(--.) 


45(7.0) 


55(7.0) 


4(2.0) 


0(--) 


Montana 


t 


12(1.2) 


88(1.2) 


27(2.0) 


1(0.3) 








••■(•••) 


27(8.6) 


73(8.6) 


10(5.5) 


0(---l 


Nevada 




16(1.0) 


84(1.0) 


22(1.3) 


1(0.3) 


27(4.9) 


73(4.9) 


9(3.8) 


0(---) 


40(3.3) 


60(3.3) 


7(1.7) 


0(---) 


New Mexico 




12(1.4) 


88(1.4) 


29(2.4) 


2(0.6) 


30(7.5) 


70(7.5) 


12(6.0) 


0(---) 


26(1.6) 


74(1.6) 


12(1.4) 


0(---l 


New York 


t 


7(1.0) 


93(1.0) 


30(2.2) 


0(0.2) 


27(4.3) 


73(4.3) 


7(2.2) 


0(--.) 


31(3.2) 


69(3.2) 


6(1.4) 


0(---) 


North Carolina 




10(1.3) 


90(1.3) 


35(2.2) 


2(0.6) 


24(2.3) 


76(2.3) 


11(1.6) 


0(---) 


30(4.6) 


70(4.6) 


21(5.6) 


1(---) 


Oklahoma 




8(1.2) 


92(1.2) 


30(1.6) 


1(0.2) 


25(5.3) 


75(5.3) 


7(4.1) 


0(---) 


25(6.0) 


75(6.0) 


8(3.3) 


0(---) 


Oregon 




15(1.2) 


85(1.2) 


29(1.7) 


1(0.4) 




*“(***) 


*“(*“) 


■■■(■•■) 


28(3.7) 


72(3.7) 


13(3.7) 


0(---) 


Rhode Island 




12(1.4) 


88(1.4) 


30(1.6) 


2(0.6) 


29(5.1) 


71(5.1) 


12(3.6) 


0(---) 


36(3.4) 


64(3.4) 


7(1.8) 


0(---) 


South Carolina 




11(1.2) 


89(1.2) 


22(1.6) 


0(0.2) 


32(3.1) 


68(3.1) 


5(1.4) 


0(---) 


45(4.8) 


55(4.8) 


5(3.0) 


1(---1 


Tennessee 




11(1.5) 


89(1.5) 


28(2.2) 


1(0.4) 


27(4.6) 


73(4.6) 


10(2.4) 


0(---) 


38(6.9) 


62(6.9) 


13(5.3) 


0(---l 


Texas 




7(0.9) 


93(0.9) 


41(2.2) 


2(0.6) 


17(4.1) 


83(4.1) 


20(4.0) 


0(---) 


18(2.5) 


82(2.5) 


20(2.0) 


0(0.3) 


Utah 




18(1.3) 


82(1.3) 


24(1.3) 


1(0.3) 






*“(***) 


■■■(•*■) 


44(4.0) 


56(4.0) 


7(2.5) 


0(---) 


Virginia 




8(0.9) 


92(0.9) 


33(1.8) 


1(0.3) 


18(1.9) 


82(1.9) 


12(1.7) 


0(---) 


12(3.1) 


88(3.1) 


17(3.2) 


0(---) 


Washington 




13(1.6) 


87(1.6) 


29(2.1) 


2(0.5) 


31(4.2) 


69(4.2) 


11(4.5) 


0(---) 


40(5.6) 


60(5.6) 


9(2.1) 


''0(---) 


West Virginia 




16(1.5) 


84(1.5) 


19(1.7) 


0(0.2) 


21(6.6) 


79(6.6) 


14(5.0) 


0(---) 


46(10.8) 54(10.8) 


3(...) 


0(---) 


Wisconsin 


t 


10(1.0) 


90(1.0) 


31(1.7) 


1(0.4) 


21(4.8) 


79(4.8) 


15(3.7) 


0(---) 


23(5.8) 


77(5.8) 


12(4.5) 


0(---) 


Wyoming 




17(1.3) 


83(1.3) 


25(2.0) 


1(0.5) 




***(*“) 


“*(“*) ' 


...(..•) 


30(3.6) 


70(3.6) 


12(3.4) 


1(0.3) 


Other Jurisciictions 


District of Columbia 




20(8.4) 


80(8.4) 


43(9.0) 


4(---) 


37(1.8) 


63(1.8) 


10(1.4) 


0(---) 


43(6.8) 


57(6.8) 


8(3.9) 


1(---) 


DoDEA/DDESS 




10(2.3) 


90(2.3) 


46(4.2) 


8(2.8) 


17(4.2) 


83(4.2) 


26(4.8) 


3(1.9) 


15(3.6) 


85(3.6) 


32(5.3) 


4(1.8) 


DoDEA/DoDDS 
Virgin Islands 




9(1.0) 


91(1.0) 

***(*“) 


37(2.8) 


2(0.8) 

*“(“*) 


14(2.9) 

38(3.9) 


86(2.9) 

62(3.9) 


22(3.4) 

8(2.3) 


K---1 

0(---) 


13(3.6) 

44(9.9) 


87(3.6) 

56(9.9) 


27(3.6) 

7(2.9) 


1(0.8) 

0(---) 



The standard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

***{***) Insufficient sample size. — Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between states and 
jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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C'i 




Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by race/ethnicity for public schools only: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



m. 




Nation 11(2.6) 


89(2.6) 


33(3.7) 


2(1.2) 


29(4.9) 


71(4.9) 


8(2.7) 


0(---) 


States 
















Alabama 


***(*'*) 


“*(***) 






** V**) 


***(‘*M 


***('**) 


Arizona 1 6(5.0) 


84(5.0) 


36(8.2) 


!(---) 


34(7.1) 


66(7.1) 


9(5.7) 


0(---) 


Arkansas 




*“(***) 


**‘(**‘) 










California f 11(2.5) 


89(2.5) 


38(5.5) 


3(1.5) 




***{*“) 




***(*“) 


Colorado 7(3.3) 


93(3.3) 


37(6.3) 


2(---) 




***{*“) 


***(*“) 




Connecticut 


***{***) 


“*(***) 


‘“(***) 




*“(***} 




“*(***) 


Delaware 


***(***) 


***(***) 


**‘r**) 




*“(***) 


“*(***) 


***(*“) 


Florida 11(4.5) 


89(4.5) 


36(6.0) 


2(---) 




*“(***) 


*“(***) 




Georgia 1 5(6.0) 


85(6.0) 


28(6.9) 


2(---) 




***(“*) 






Hawaii 25(1 .3) 


75(1.3) 


17(1.4) 


1(0.5) 




***(***) 






Kentucky 


***(“*) 


***(“*) 


***{***) 




***(***) 






Louisiana ■ ■ • ■ 


***(***) 




***('**) 










Maine 




‘**(***) 


***(***) 




***(*“) 




***(“*) 


Maryland 5(2.7) 


95(2.7) 


40(7.4) 


4(---) 






“*(‘**) 




Massachusetts 8(3.2) 


92(3.2) 


37(7.2) 


][.-.] 




*“(***) 




*“(***) 


Minnesota f 27(5.9) 


73(5.9) 


16(5.5) 


!(---) 




***(“*) 






Mississippi « - • ■ 




***{*“) 


***(***) 










Missouri 


***{*“) 


“*(***) 


***(***) 




***(*“) 


*“(**‘) 


***(‘“) 


AAontana f 




***(***) 


***(***) 


28(6.0) 


72(6.0) 


15(4.5) 


0(---) 


Nevada 1 3(4. 1 ) 


87(4.1) 


19(6.3) 


0(---) 


28(9.5) 


72(9.5) 


12(3.5) 


0(--) 


New Mexico 


“*(***) 


***(“*) 




28(3.8) 


72(3.8) 


11(2.2) 


0(---) 


New York f 18(4.7) 


82(4.7) 


26(7.8) 


!(---) 




“*(***) 






North Carolina • > • « 


***{*“) 




***(***) 


23(9.2) 


77(9.2) 


17(5.8) 


0(---) 


Oklahoma 


***{**‘) 


*‘*(*“) 


**‘(‘*M 


16(2.9) 


84(2.9) 


15(3.4) 


0(---) 


Oregon 13(4.3) 


87(4.3) 


34(5.7) 


4(2.8) 


31(7.9) 


69(7.9) 


14(4.9) 


0(---) 


Rhode Island 16(8.7) 


84(8.7) 


17(4.9) 


0(---) 




*“(***) 




***(*“) 


South Carolina * * * 


***(‘*M 


***(“*! 


***{**') 




***(*“) 


*“(***) 


“*(***) 


Tennessee ‘ ' 


*“(***) 


***(“*) 


“*(***) 




*“(***) 


*“{***) 


***(“*) 


Texas 8(4.3) 


92(4.3) 


41(7.7) 


2(---) 




***(***) 


***(“*) 


*“(***) 


Utah 28(5.9) 


72(5.9) 


15(5.2) 


1(---) 


44(9.3) 


56(9.3) 


6(---) 


0(---) 


Virginia 6(2.7) 


94(2.7) 


41(6.8) 


2(---) 






**‘C*“) 


***(“*) 


Washington 1 5(2.4) 


85(2.4) 


26(5.1) 


!(---) 


30(6.7) 


70(6.7) 


5(3.1) 


0(---) 


West Virginia 


*“(***) 


***(“*) 


“*(***) 




***(***) 


***(***) 


***(***) 


Wisconsin f ' ' 


***(*“) 


“*{***) 








***{***) 


***(***) 


Wyoming 




“*(***) 




40(7.3) 


60(7.3) 


11(6.0) 


0(---) 


Other Jurisdictions 
















District of Columbia 




***(“*) 






**‘(***) 


***(**•) 


"*(***) 


DoDEA/DDESS ‘ 


***(*“) 




“*(***) 








***(***) 


DoDEA/DoDDS 8(2.5) 


92(2.5) 


34(6.9) 


1(1.0) 




***(“*) 


“*(***) 


***(***) 


Virgin Islands 




***(*“) 










***(***) 



The standard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

***(***) Insufficient sample size. - - - Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment 
samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in 
this table. 

SOURCE: National Center far Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 
Writing Assessment. 
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Table E.3a 



THE NATION’S 



Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by parents’ highest level of education for public schools only: 1998 






Som^ducotio^ | Graduated from liii 



: ‘ At or M w At or 

Below : . above Below dbovo above 

Basic vriiWi Pfofident Advanced Bask JN^ Proficient Advanced 



Nation 


12(0.6) 


88(0.6) 


33(1.2) 


2(0.2) 


19(0.9) 


81(0.9) 


19(0.9) 


0(0.1) 


17(1.3) 


83(1.3) 


18(1.2) 


0(0.2) 


States 


Alabama 


14(1.6) 


86(1.6) 


23(1.6) 


0(0.3) 


18(2.0) 


82(2.0) 


12(1.9) 


0(---) 


13(2.6) 


87(2.6) 


15(2.8) 


0(0.3) 


Arizana 


13(2.2) 


87(2.2) 


32(2.2) 


1(0.4) 


23(2.6) 


77(2.6) 


14(2.7) 


0(---) 


19(2.6) 


81(2.6) 


15(2.3) 


0(---) 


Arkansas 


18(2.2) 


82(2.2) 


19(2.1) 


0(0.3) 


25(2.2) 


75(2.2) 


12(1.9) 


0(---) 


27(2.5) 


73(2.5) 


9(1.8) 


0(---) 


California t 


13(1.6) 


87(1.6) 


32(2.6) 


2(0.6) 


26(2.9) 


74(2.9) 


14(1.9) 


0(---) 


27(3.0) 


73(3.0) 


11(2.3) 


0(---) 


Colorado 


9(0.9) 


91(0.9) 


34(1.6) 


1(0.3) 


16(2.3) 


84(2.3) 


22(2.5) 


!(---) 


15(2.0) 


85(2.0) 


18(3.5) 


!(---) 


Connecticut 


5(0.8) 


95(0.8) 


57(1.7) 


7(1.0) 


13(2.9) 


87(2.9) 


29(2.8) 


1(0.5) 


9(2.2) 


91(2.2) 


33(3.6) 


1(1.0) 


Delaware 


16(2.0) 


84(2.0) 


30(2.6) 


2(0.9) 


21(2.0) 


79(2.0) 


18(1.8) 


!(---) 


20(2.4) 


80(2.4) 


19(4.7) 


!(---) 


Florida 


17(1.7) 


83(1.7) 


25(2.4) 


1(0.4) 


24(2.0) 


76(2.0) 


15(2.3) 


0(0.2) 


21(2.4) 


79(2.4) 


19(2.5) 


0(---) 


Georgia 


12(1.5) 


88(1.5) 


31(2.2) 


1(0.5) 


21(1.7) 


79(1.7) 


15(1.8) 


0(---) 


21(2.9) 


79(2.9) 


16(3.2) 


0(---) 


Hawaii 


22(1.9) 


78(1.9) 


20(1.4) 


1(0.8) 


31(2.2) 


69(2.2) 


11(2.4) 


0(---) 


29(4.1) 


71(4.1) 


12(2.7) 


0(---) 


Kentucky 


9(1.2) 


91(1.2) 


31(3.5) 


2(---) 


17(1.5) 


83(1.5) 


15(1.7) 


0(---) 


17(2.2) 


83(2.2) 


17(2.1) 


0(---) 


Louisiana 


20(2.3) 


80(2.3) 


16(2.1) 


0(0.3) 


27(1.9) 


73(1.9) 


8(1.1) 


0(---) 


25(2.5) 


75(2.5) 


11(1.8) 


0(---j 


Maine 


10(1.2) 


90(1.2) 


40(1.9) 


3(0.9) 


15(2.4) 


85(2.4) 


25(3.0) 


1(0.5) 


15(3.1) 


85(3.1) 


26(3.5) 


1(0.7) 


Maryland 


12(1.8) 


88(1.8) 


31(2.2) 


1(0.5) 


20(2.5) 


80(2.5) 


15(2.3) 


0(0.2) 


19(2.9) 


81(2.9) 


13(2.1) 


0(---) 


Massachusetts 


8(1.1) 


92(1.1) 


42(2.4) 


4(1.0) 


16(2.0) 


84(2.0) 


19(2.3) 


0(---) 


19(2.8) 


81(2.8) 


22(3.0) 


0(---) 


Minnesota t 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


32(2.9) 


1(0.4) 


20(2.6) 


80(2.6) 


1 8(2.0) 


K---) 


21(3.5) 


79(3.5) 


16(2.4) 


0(---j 


Mississippi 


22(1.8) 


78(1.8) 


15(1.4) 


0(---) 


30(3.1) 


70(3.1) 


7(1.5) 


0(---) 


25(3.0) 


75(3.0) 


7(1.6) 


0(---) 


Missouri 


13(1.6) 


87(1.6) 


25(1.7) 


1(0.2) 


24(2.2) 


76(2.2) 


12(1.9) 


0(---j 


22(2.3) 


78(2.3) 


14(2.5) 


0(---) 


Montana t 


11(1.5) 


89(1.5) 


31(2.8) 


2(0.3) 


15(1.8) 


85(1.8) 


21(2.6) 


0(---j 


20(2.6) 


80(2.6) 


16(3.2) 


0(---j 


Nevada 


16(1.4) 


84(1.4) 


23(2.1) 


1(0.4) 


21(1.9) 


79(1.9) 


15(1.5) 


0(---) 


26(3.1) 


74(3.1) 


10(1.9) 


0(---) 


New Mexico 


15(1.9) 


85(1.9) 


26(2.5) 


1(0.6) 


21(2.0) 


79(2.0) 


15(2.3) 


0(---) 


25(3.2) 


75(3.2) 


13(2.4) 


0(---) 


New York t 


12(1.6) 


88(1.6) 


28(1.8) 


0(0.3) 


18(2.9) 


82(2.9) 


16(1.8) 


0(---) 


18(2.6) 


82(2.6) 


14(3.3) 


0(---) 


North Carolina 


11(1.3) 


89(1.3) 


36(2.4) 


2(0.7) 


18(2.3) 


82(2.3) 


20(2.0) 


0(---) 


21(2.3) 


79(2.3) 


17(2.5) 


0(---) 


Oklahoma 


7(1.4) 


93(1.4) 


33(2.3) 


1(0.3) 


13(2.1) 


87(2.1) 


20(1.9) 


0(---) 


16(3.8) 


84(3.8) 


17(3.1) 


0(---) 


Oregon 


12(1.5) 


88(1.5) 


36(2.4) 


2(0.7) 


17(2.4) 


83(2.4) 


22(3.1) 


1(0.4) 


23(3.9) 


77(3.9) 


15(2.3) 


0(---) 


Rhode Island 


12(1.2) 


88(1.2) 


33(3.2) 


2(0.9) 


18(2.3) 


82(2.3) 


21(3.0) 


!(---) 


18(4.6) 


82(4.6) 


16(2.8) 


0(---) 


South Carolina 


18(1.7) 


82(1.7) 


20(1.6) 


1(0.2) 


24(2.7) 


76(2.7) 


10(1.3) 


0(---) 


21(2.9) 


79(2.9) 


12(2.9) 


0(---) 


Tennessee 


12(1.7) 


88(1.7) 


33(3.3) 


2(0.6) 


16(2.3) 


84(2.3) 


19(2.6) 


0(---) 


17(2.3) 


83(2.3) 


17(2.4) 


0(---) 


Texas 


8(1.1) 


92(1.1) 


39(2.0) 


2(0.5) 


14(2.0) 


86(2.0) 


28(2.6) 


!(---) 


12(2.3) 


88(2.3) 


27(3.3) 


!(---) 


Utah 


18(1.4) 


82(1.4) 


27(1.8) 


1(0.4) 


22(2.0) 


78(2.0) 


17(1.8) 


0(---) 


28(4.0) 


72(4.0) 


13(2.7) 


0(---) 


Virginia 


7(0.9) 


93(0.9) 


39(2.3) 


2(0.5) 


15(1.9) 


85(1.9) 


18(1.5) 


0(---) 


13(2.2) 


87(2.2) 


15(2.3) 


0(---) 


Washington 


11(1.2) 


89(1.2) 


33(2.2) 


2(0.7) 


19(2.4) 


81(2.4) 


17(2.4) 


1(0.4) 


19(3.7) 


81(3.7) 


20(3.6) 


0(---) 


West Virginia 


11(1.4) 


89(1.4) 


27(3.4) 


1(0.4) 


19(2.5) 


81(2.5) 


14(1.9) 


0(---) 


20(2.7) 


80(2.7) 


12(2.7) 


0(---) 


Wisconsin t 


9(1.5) 


91(1.5) 


34(2.0) 


1(0.4) 


12(2.3) 


88(2.3) 


25(2.7) 


0(---) 


13(2.4) 


87(2.4) 


22(2.8) 


0(---) 


Wyoming 


15(1.2) 


85(1.2) 


29(2.1) 


1(0.7) 


21(2.2) 


79(2.2) 


19(2.2) 


1(---) 


24(4.9) 


76(4.9) 


16(3.8) 


0(---) 


Other Jurisdictions 


District of Columbia 


32(3.1) 


68(3.1) 


16(1.8) 


1(---) 


38(2.3) 


62(2.3) 


9(1.6) 


0(0.1) 


33(4.4) 


67(4.4) 


10(2.4) 


1(---) 


DoDEA/DDESS 


11(1.9) 


89(1.9) 


39(3.3) 


6(2.3) 


14(3.0) 


86(3.0) 


37(4.7) 


5(2.0) 




“*(***) 




‘•‘C**) 


DoDEA/DoDDS 


8(1.5) 


92(1.5) 


35(2.9) 


2(0.6) 


11(2.1) 


89(2.1) 


29(3.5) 


1(---) 


13(3.6) 


87(3.6) 


23(8.0) 


1(---) 


Virgin Islands 


39(10.4) 


61(10.4) 


8(4.1) 


0(---) 


37(5.8) 


63(5.8) 


8(3.0) 


0(---) 


39(8.0) 


61(8.0) 


8(2.8) 


0(---) 



The slandard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

***(***) Insufficient sample size. — Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between states and 
jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 998 Writing Assessment. 
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THE MAHON’S 
REPORT 



Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by parents’ highest level of education for public schools only: 1998 



m: 



Did not finish hfah school 



I don't know. 



Mm At or ib ir t At or 

Below AiM above Below above 

Basic iiltl Proficient Advanced Basic ' Proficient Advanced 



Nation 

States 


31(2.4) 


69(2.4) 


6(1.8) 


Alabama 


33(4.5) 


67(4.5) 


7(2.3) 


Arizona 


42(5.2) 


58(5.2) 


4(2.8) 


Arkansas 


29(6.1) 


71(6.1) 


6(3.1) 


California f 


45(3.1) 


55(3.1) 


5(1.9) 


Colorado 


45(4.9) 


55(4.9) 


5(3.0) 


Connecticut 


26(7.7) 


74(7.7) 


11(4.9) 


Delaware 


33(9.4) 


67(9.4) 


10(6.2) 


Florida 


31(4.8) 


69(4.8) 


6(3.6) 


Georgia 


27(4.7) 


73(4.7) 


7(2.4) 


Hawaii 


41(8.4} 


59(8.4) 


7(4.8) 


Kentucky 


31(4.9) 


69(4.9) 


12(5.1) 


Louisiana 


30(5.9) 


70(5.9) 


7(3.1) 



0(--.) 


45(3.0) 


55(3.0) 


3(1.1) 


0(---) 


0(---l 

0(---l 


46(6.5) 


***(*“) 

54(6.5) 


***(“*) 

2(---) 


....... 


0(---) 


42(8.2) 


58(8.2) 


4(2.9) 


0(---l 


0(---l 


46(5.9) 


54(5.9) 


6(3.8) 


0(---l 


0(---) 


48(4.5) 


52(4.5) 


5(---) 


K---1 


0(---l 


32(8.8) 


68(8.8) 


16(4.3) 


K--1 


0(---) 


50(6.5) 


50(6.5) 


4(---) 


0(---l 


0(---l 


38(6.8) 


62(6.8) 


9(4.3) 




0(---) 

0(---l 


41(8.2) 


•**i***) 

59(8.2) 


6(2.6) 


o(---: 


0(---) 


38(6.6) 


62(6.6) 


8(4.4) 


o(---: 


0(---l 


1 


**‘(**M 







Maine 



Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota f 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montano f 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
New York! 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
VYashington 
VYest Virginia 
VYi scon sin | 



32(5.0) 68(5.0) 

29(6.4) 71(6.4) 

36(6.0) 64(6.0) 

42(5.3) 58(5.3) 

36(7.8) 64(7.8) 

36(6.7) 64(6.7) 

32(6.1) 68(6.1) 

27(8.2) 73(8.2) 

38(6.4) 62(6.4) 

38(9.3) 62(9.3) 

23(4.7) 77(4.7) 

26(4.3) 74(4.3) 

18(4.0) 82(4.0) 

24(6.9) 76(6.9) 

45(6.6) 55(6.6) 

37(5.7) 63(5.7) 

“‘C“i 



7(2.8) 0(---) 

5(2.7) 0(---) 

6(3.9) 0(---) 

9(2.8) 0(---) 

5(2.9) 0(---) 

8(4.3) 0(---) 

7(3.4) 0(---) 

8(3.4) 0(---) 

1M3.3) !(---) 

6(3.4) 0(---) 

8(3.1) 0(---) 

11(3.7) 0(---) 

13(2.7) 0(---) 

9(3.9) 0(---) 

7(3.8) 0(---) 

6(3.0) 0(---) 



“*,***) 

*“(***) 

49(8.7) 51(8.7) 

54(5.8) 46(5.8) 
45(8.5) 55(8.5) 
26(7.2) 74(7.2) 



36(8.7) 64(8.7) 
30(4.6) 70(4.6) 

‘ ••*(***) 

30(6.3) 70(6.3) 

***(***) 
51(8.5) 49(8.5) 
34(8.6) 66(8.6) 



'(***) “*i**‘) 

*(*“) *“(*“) 

*“,***1 



) ***(**•) 
1 *“,***1 



4(2.7) 


0(---) 


\ } 

5(2.9) 


\ 

0(---l 


5(3.6) 


0(---l 


7(---) 


0(---l 


*“(***) 

4(---) 


l‘“, 

0(---l 


12(4.0) 

***(***) 


0(---l 


6(4.0) 


“ ‘l* “ 

o(---: 

***(*“ 


***{*“) 

!(---) 




10(4.3) 





C“) *•*(***) 



VYyoming 35(9.5) 65(9.5) 1 1 (5.0) 0(- - -) 

Other Jurisdictions 



District of Columbia 
DoDEA/DDESS 
DoDEA/DoDDS 
Virgin Islands 



27(9.9) 73(9.9) 

■ “ V**i 



9(5.0) 

) 

’* ) 



0 (--- 



*c*‘) 

*1*“) 



The standard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

***(***) Insufficient sample size. — Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment 
samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included 
in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 
VYriting Assessment. 
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Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels 
by type of location for public schools only: 1998 



THE NATIONS 







Central city 




1 Urban frinqe/larqe town 






Rural/small town 






Below 

Bosic 


pm : 


At or 
above 
Proficient 


Advanced 


Below 

Basic 


: /i , ^ 

At or 
infevi 


At or 
above 

Proficient < 


i 

1 

Advonced 


Below 

Bosic 


At or 
above 
Bosk 


At or 
above 
Proficient 


! 

Advonced 


Nation 


22(1.3} 


78(1.3) 


19(1.4) 


1(0.2) 


14(1.1} 


86(1.1) 


29(1.7) 


1(0.2) 


16(1.0) 


84(1.0) 


23(1.4} 


1(0.2) 


States 


Alabama 


17(2.6) 


83(2.6) 


19(2.8) 


1(0.4) 


14(2,9) 


86(2.9) 


19(3.1) 


0(-..) 


18(2.1} 


82(2.1) 


16(1.71 


0(---) 


Arizona 


21(2.0) 


79(2.0) 


20(2.1} 


1(0.2) 


15(2.9} 


85(2.9) 


26(3.1) 


1(0.6) 


25(3.6) 


75(3.6) 


13(3.1) 


0(---l 


Arkansas 


23(3.3} 


77(3.3) 


15(2.2} 


1(---) 


20(3.7) 


80(3.7} 


17(3.9) 


o(---) 


24(1.8) 


76(1.8} 


12(1.4) 


0(---) 


California t 


26(2.9) 


74(2.9} 


20(2.8} 


1(0.3} 


22(2.0) 


78(2.0) 


21(2.3} 


1(0.5} 






“T “) 


•••(■••) 


Colorado 


18(2.0} 


82(2.0) 


24(2.1} 


1(0.4} 


11(1.4) 


89(1.4} 


29(2.4) 


1(0.5} 


14(2.1) 


86(2.1} 


27(4.2} 


1(0.5) 


Connecticut 


22(3.7) 


78(3.7} 


20(2.8} 


1(0.4} 


6(0.8) 


94(0.8} 


47(2.4} 


4(0.7} 


5(1.5) 


95(1.5} 


56(2.8} 


7(1.4) 


Delaware 


21(1.8) 


79(1.8) 


23(1.8} 


2(0.8} 


19(2.2) 


81(2.2} 


22(2.2} 


1(---} 


19(2.2} 


81(2.2} 


22(2.2} 


1(0.5) 


Florida 


22(1.5} 


78(1.5} 


19(2.1} 


1(0.2) 


20(1.8) 


80(1.8} 


20(2.6} 


1(0.5} 


26(3.1} 


74(3.1) 


15(4.1} 


0(---) 


Georgia 


22(3.5) 


78(3.5) 


18(2.9} 


1(---) 


13(1.6) 


87(1.6} 


27(2.6) 


1(0.4) 


22(2.2} 


78(2.2) 


18(2.7} 


0(-..) 


Hawaii 


24(2.4) 


76(2.4} 


19(1.7} 


1(0.9} 


29(2.1) 


71(2.1} 


13(1.9} 


0(---) 


29(2.5} 


71(2.5} 


13(1.7} 


0(---) 


Kentucky 


18(3.5) 


82(3.5) 


23(5.9} 


2(---) 


16(1.7) 


84(1.7) 


19(2.4} 


0(---} 


16(1.2) 


84(1.2} 


21(2.3) 


0(--.) 


Louisiana 


31(3.4} 


69(3.4) 


11(2.3) 


0(---} 


24(2.9} 


76(2.9) 


10(1.5} 


0(---} 


20(2.4} 


80(2.4) 


13(1.8) 


0(---) 


Maine 


15(3.3) 


85(3.3) 


33(3.9) 


3(1.7) 


16(3.2) 


84(3.2) 


31(3.9) 


2(0.8) 


13(1.8) 


87(1.8} 


32(1.9} 


2(0.6) 


Maryland 


32(5.3) 


68(5.3) 


11(3.2) 


0(---) 


15(1.5) 


85(1.5) 


25(2.0) 


1(0.4) 


12(3.8} 


88(3.8) 


25(4.0) 


0(---) 


Massachusetts 


22(2.5) 


78(2.5) 


18(3.8) 


1(0.6) 


10(1.9) 


90(1.9) 


37(3.6} 


2(1.2) 


9(1.5} 


91(1.5) 


35(2.9} 


2(1.0) 


Minnesota t 


36(4.7) 


64(4.7} 


13(3.0) 


1(---} 


13(1.9) 


87(1.9} 


29(3.1) 


1(0.4) 


16(1.9) 


84(1.9} 


24(3.1) 


1(---1 


Mississippi 


26(5.2) 


74(5.2) 


13(2.4) 


0(---) 


24(3.3) 


76(3.3) 


15(2.8) 


0(---} 


27(1.9) 


73(1.9) 


9(1.2) 


0(---) 


Missouri 


25(4.0) 


75(4.0) 


15(3.3) 


0(---) 


17(2.1) 


83(2.1) 


19(2.2) 


0(---) 


21(2.3} 


79(2.3) 


18(2.0) 


0(---) 


Montana t 


15(2.3) 


85(2.3} 


19(3.2) 


0(---) 


18(5.7} 


82(5.7) 


21(2.5) 


1(---) 


13(1.3} 


87(1.3) 


28(2.1} 


1 (0.4) 


Nevada 


23(1.3) 


77(1.3) 


16(1.3) 


1(0.2) 


21(2.3} 


79(2.3) 


18(1.3} 


0(---) 


23(3.1) 


77(3.1} 


15(1.5} 


0(---) 


New Mexico 


19(2.6) 


81(2.6) 


24(2.7) 


2(0.6} 


20(1.6) 


80(1.6} 


18(2.7} 


1(0.4} 


23(1.5) 


77(1.5) 


14(2.2) 


0(-.) 


New York t 


27(2.8) 


73(2.8) 


11(2.0) 


0(---) 


8(1.5} 


92(1.5) 


30(2.9) 


1(0.4) 


10(2.5) 


90(2.5) 


24(3.5) 


0(---) 


North Carolina 


14(2.1) 


86(2.1} 


33(3.5} 


2(0.7) 


16(2.4) 


84(2.4) 


26(2.0) 


!(---) 


16(2.1) 


84(2.1) 


24(2.7) 


1 (0.5) 


Oklahoma 


16(2.1) 


84(2.1) 


23(3.7) 


0(---) 


12(1,8) 


88(1.8) 


24(2.8} 


1(0.2) 


9(1.7) 


91(1.7) 


27(2.2} 


1(0.3) 


Oregon 


18(2.7) 


82(2.7) 


29(3.7) 


1(0.6) 


16(2.1} 


84(2.1} 


29(2.3) 


2(0.7) 


17(2.1) 


83(2.1) 


23(2.3) 


1(0.4) 


Rhode Island 


25(3.0) 


75(3.0) 


14(2.4) 


0(---) 


14(1.7) 


86(1.7) 


30(2.0) 


2(0.8) 


11(1.8) 


89(1.8) 


30(3.0) 


1(0.7) 


South Carolina 


17(2.2) 


83(2.2} 


19(2.5) 


0(0.3) 


16(1.9) 


84(1.9) 


18(1.9) 


0(---) 


28(2.3) 


72(2.3) 


10(1.4) 


0(---) 


Tennessee 


19(3.4) 


81(3.4) 


22(3.8} 


1(0.5) 


14(2.1) 


86(2.1} 


28(3.6) 


1(0.8) 


13(2.0) 


87(2.0) 


23(2.4} 


1(0.3) 


Texas 


14(2.0) 


86(2.0) 


29(2.6) 


1(0.4} 


10(2.6) 


90(2.6) 


36(3.6) 


1(0.5) 


12(1.4) 


88(1.4} 


29(2.6) 


1(---1 


Utah 


26(1.9) 


74(1.9) 


19(2.4) 


1(0.4) 


20(1.5) 


80(1.5) 


23(1.6) 


1(0.4) 


23(4.0) 


77(4.0) 


20(3.3) 


1(---1 


Virginia 


13(1.8) 


87(1.8} 


21(2.3) 


0(---) 


8(1.0) 


92(1.0) 


36(2.3} 


2(0.6) 


13(2.0) 


87(2.0) 


23(2.3) 


0(---) 


Washington 


19(2.1) 


81(2.1} 


22(2.5} 


1(0.7} 


15(2.0) 


85(2.0) 


28(3.2} 


1(0.7} 


18(2.9) 


82(2.9) 


22(3.1) 


1(0.6) 


West Virginia 


14(2.5) 


86(2.5} 


24(2.9) 


0(---} 


14(2.2) 


86(2.2} 


24(4.4} 


1(---} 


19(1.8} 


81(1.8} 


16(1.6} 


0(0.1) 


Wisconsin | 


14(2.4) 


86(2.4} 


25(3.1) 


1(---} 


10(1.6} 


90(1.6) 


30(3.4) 


1(0.4} 


11(1.9) 


89(1.9} 


29(2.7) 


1(---1 


Wyoming 


16(2.2) 


84(2.2) 


25(3.5) 


1(0.6) 






*“(***) ' 


■**(***) 


20(1.6} 


80(1.6) 


22(1.3) 


1(0.5) 


Other Jurisdictions 


District of Columbia 
DoDEA/DDESS 


37(1.9) 


63(1.9) 

“*(***) 


11(1.1) 


1(0.3) 






“*(***) ‘ 


'**(***) 

’**(***) 




***(“*) 


***(*“) 


*“(***) 

*“(***) 


DoDEA/DoDDS 
























***(“*) 


Virgin Islands 








***(‘“) 






***(***} * 




39(3.9) 


61(3.9) 


9(2.1) 





The standard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

*** 1***1 Insufficient sample size. — Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between states and 
jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table E.5 



THE H AnON’S 
REPORT 



Percentage of grade 8 students at or above achievement levels by 
Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch Program eligibility 
for public schools only: 1998 



M: 





Eliqible I 




Not eligible I 




At or 




iNrH'. At or 


Below 


V above 


Below 


ii^; above 


Bask 


C: Proficient Advanced 


Bosk 


' Proficient Advanced 



Nation 


29(1.0) 


71(1.0) 


10(0.5) 


States 


Alabama 


27(2.3) 


73(2.3) 


6(1.1) 


Arizona 


33(2.6) 


67(2.6) 


9(1.5) 


Arkansas 


38(2.3) 


62(2.3) 


5(1.0) 


California ^ 


40(2.7) 


60(2.7) 


6(1.9) 


Colorado 


29(2.6) 


71(2.6) 


11(2.3) 


Connecticut 


22(3.9) 


78(3.9) 


15(2.3) 


Delaware 


34(2.3) 


66(2.3) 


10(1.6) 


Florida 


32(1.7) 


68(1.7) 


9(1.5) 


Georgia 


31(2.5) 


69(2.5) 


8(1.3) 


Hawaii 


40(2.0) 


60(2.0) 


8(1.6) 


Kentucky 


26(1.9) 


74(1.9) 


11(1.8) 


Louisiana 


33(2.4) 


67(2.4) 


5(0.8) 


Maine 


22(3.3) 


78(3.3) 


15(2.8) 


Maryland 


32(3.7) 


68(3.7) 


6(1.5) 


Massochusetts 


28(2.3) 


72(2.3) 


8(1.9) 


Minnesota t 


35(3.1) 


65(3.1) 


10(1.7) 


Mississippi 


35(2.2) 


65(2.2) 


4(1.0) 


Missouri 


33(2.6) 


67(2.6) 


7(1.3) 


Montana t 


23(2.8) 


77(2.8) 


15(3.6) 


Nevada 


37(2.9) 


63(2.9) 


7(1.5) 


New Mexico 


30(1.5) 


70(1.5) 


9(1.3) 


New York \ 


29(3.4) 


71(3.4) 


8(1.5) 


North Carolina 


29(2.3) 


71(2.3) 


11(1.4) 


Oklohoma 


18(2.4) 


82(2.4) 


15(1.7) 


Oregon 


29(2.6) 


71(2.6) 


13(1.6) 


Rhode Island 


29(3.1) 


71(3.1) 


10(1.4) 


South Carolina 


34(2.9) 


66(2.9) 


5(1.2) 


Tennessee 


25(3.0) 


75(3.0) 


12(2.1) 


Texas 


20(2.7) 


80(2.7) 


17(2.0) 


Utah 


34(2.7) 


66(2.7) 


13(2.4) 


Virginia 


22(2.2) 


78(2.2) 


9(1.4) 


Washington 


33(3.1) 


67(3.1) 


10(1.6) 


West Virginia 


27(2.5] 


73(2.5) 


9(1.2) 


Wisconsin | 


20(3.0) 


80(3.0) 


16(2.5) 


Wyoming 


26(3.1) 


74(3.1) 


16(1.6) 


Other Jurisdictions 


District of Columbia 


42(3.0) 


58(3.0) 


7(1.2) 


DoDEA/DDESS 


13(3.0) 


87(3.0) 


35(4.2) 


DoDEA/DoDDS 


1 1 (4.0) 


89(4.0) 


32(8.6) 


Virgin Islands 


40(4.1) 


60(4.1) 


9(2.9) 



0(0.1) 


11(0.7) 


89(0.7) 


32(1.0) 


1(0.2) 


0(-.-) 


10(1.0) 


90(1.0) 


25(1.7) 


0(0.2) 


0(---) 


13(2.0) 


87(2.0) 


28(2.6) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


15(1.4) 


85(1.4) 


18(1.8) 


0(0.3) 


0(---) 


12(1.5) 


88(1.5) 


30(2.9) 


2(0.6) 


0(-.-) 


9(1.2) 


91(1.2) 


32(1.9) 


1(0.5) 


0(---) 


6(0.8) 


94(0.8) 


51(1.8) 


6(0.8) 


0(---) 


14(1.3) 


86(1.3) 


28(1.9) 


1(0.7) 


0(0.1) 


13(1.5) 


87(1.5) 


27(2.4) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


10(1.2) 


90(1.2) 


29(1.9) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


21(1.2) 


79(1.2) 


19(1.5) 


1(0.5) 


0(---) 


9(1.1) 


91(1.1) 


28(2.5) 


1(---) 


0(---) 


15(1.7) 


85(1.7) 


18(1.8) 


0(0.2) 


0(---) 


11(1.2) 


89(1.2) 


38(1.9) 


3(0.7) 


0(---) 


11(1.3) 


89(1.3) 


30(2.0) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


8(1.0) 


92(1.0) 


39(2.0) 


3(0.7) 


0(---) 


12(1.1) 


88(1.1) 


29(2.4) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


16(1.6) 


84(1.6) 


18(1.6) 


o(--) 


0(---) 


15(1.4) 


85(1.4) 


22(1.8) 


0(0.1) 


1(0.4) 


10(1.5) 


90(1.5) 


30(1.9) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


17(1.5) 


83(1.5) 


21(1.4) 


1(0.2) 


0(---) 


14(1.4) 


86(1.4) 


26(2.0) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


8(1.2) 


92(1.2) 


29(2.6) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


8(1.2) 


92(1.2) 


36(2.3) 


2(0.6) 


0(---) 


8(1.3) 


92(1.3) 


31(2.4) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


32(1.9) 


2(0.4) 


0(---) 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


31(1.7) 


2(0.6) 


0(---) 


12(1.3) 


88(1.3) 


22(1.6) 


0(0.2) 


0(---) 


11 {1-5) 


89(1.5) 


30(2.5) 


1(0.4) 


0(---) 


7(0.9) 


93(0.9) 


40(1.9) 


2(0.4) 


0(0.1) 


19(1.4) 


81(1.4) 


23(1.5) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


8(0.8) 


92(0.8) 


33(1.8) 


1(0.3) 


0(---) 


13(1.2) 


87(1.2) 


29(2.3) 


2(0.6) 


0(---) 


11(1.1) 


89(1.1) 


25(2.6) 


0(0.2) 


0(--.) 


9(1.0) 


91(1.0) 


33(1.9) 


1(0.4) 


1(0.3) 


17(1.5) 


83(1.5) 


26(2.2) 


1(0.5) 


0(---) 


24(2.2) 


76(2.2) 


22(2.1) 


2(1.1) 


5(2.0) 


12(1.6) 


88(1.6) 


40(3.4) 


7(2.3) 


1(--.) 
1 /_ _ _\ 


11(2.5) 


89(2.5) 
* * *1 * * *\ 


30(5.7) 
* * * 1 * * 


2(--*) 
* * * 1 * * 



The standard errors of percentages appear in parentheses. 

***(***) Insufficient sample size. — Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate, 
t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary ond Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas) 

NOTE: Notional results ore based on the notional assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment 
samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in 
this table. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 
Writing Assessment. 
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State-Level Results for 
Nonpublic Schools 

This appendix presents state-by-state results for students in nonpublic schools. It 
includes both scale score and achievement level data. Nonpublic school results 
are reported only for those states with sufficient numbers of participating 
nonpublic schools. 
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Average grade 8 scale scores for die states for 
nonpublic schools only: 1998 





Average 
scale score 


Nation 


167 (1.2) 


States 




Arkansas ^ 


164 (5.7) 


California ^ 


178 (4.3) 


Connecticut ^ 


169 (9.6) 


Florida ^ 


159 (4.8) 


Georgia 


166(10.8) 


Louisiana 


158 (3.6) 


Maryland ^ 


167 (4.9) 


Massachusetts ^ 


172 (7.3) 


Montana 


150(10.1) 


Nebraska 


165 (4.7) 


Nevada 


162 (8.0) 


New Mexico ^ 


181 (9.8) 


New York ^ 


155 (6.7) 


North Carolina ‘ 


175 (5.1) 


Rhode island ■ 


167 (3.8) 


Washington 


179 (5.2) 


West Virginia 


179 (7.6) 


Other Jurisdictions 




Virgin Islands ^ 


156 (5.3) 



t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Table F.2 




Percentage of nonpublic school students at or above 
writing achievement levels: 1998 



THE NATION’S 
REPORT 



M: 



Urn 

Below At or above 

Bosk ; Proficient Advonced 



Nation 

States 

Arkansas ^ 
California ^ 
Connecticut ^ 
Florida ^ 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Maryland ^ 
Massachusetts ^ 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico ^ 
New York ^ 
North Carolina ^ 
Rhode Island ^ 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Other Jurisdictions 
Virgin Islands ^ 



4 (0.8) 


96 (0.8) 


6 (3.4) 


94 (3.4) 


1 (***) 


99 (***) 


8 (5.3) 


92 (5.3) 


7 (3.9) 


93 (3.9) 


7 (***) 


93 (***) 


7 (2.0) 


93 (2.0) 


3 (1.7) 


97(1.7) 


4(1.8) 


96 (1.8) 


17(7.5) 


83 (7.5) 


8 (3.0) 


92 (3.0) 


3 (***) 


97 (***) 


3 (***) 


97 (***) 


14 (5.5) 


86 (5.5) 


2 (1.2) 


98 (1.2) 


5 (2.9) 


95 (2.9) 


2 (***) 


98 (***) 


2 (***) 


98 (***) 


13 (4.2) 


87 (4.2) 



44(1.6) 


3 (0.5) 


37(8.8) 


1 (***) 


56 (6.6) 


6(1.9) 


49(10.6) 


5 (***) 


33 (5.0) 


1 (***) 


44(12.5) 


3 (***) 


31 (5.2) 


1 (0.4) 


41 (6.5) 


1 (***) 


47 (9.5) 


8 (3.9) 


29(10.5) 


1 (***) 


43 (5.8) 


4 (2.2) 


36(12.6) 


1 (***) 


60(11.8) 


11 (4.8) 


34(6.8) 


1 (0.7) 


55 (9.5) 


3 (***) 


44 (5.2) 


3 (0.9) 


61 (8.6) 


6 (2.9) 


60(11.1) 


6 (4.2) 


33 (5.5) 


4 (***j 



*** Sample size is InsuFficient to permil a reliable estimate. 

t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the 
guidelines for school participation. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 

1998 Writing Assessment. 
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Kaplan with assistance from Dave Freund, Gerry Kokolis, Venus Leung, Youn-Hee 
Lim, Ting Lu, and Kate Pashley. 

The design and production of the report were overseen by Loretta Casalaina and 
Rod Rudder. Kelly Gibson designed tlie cover. Loretta Casalaina led the considerable 
production eflbrts with assistance from Barbette Tardugno, Kelly Gibson, Tracey Creely, 
and Sharon Davis- Johnson. Data checking was done by Tracey Creely, Alice Kass, Katonya 
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Eleanor Werenfels, Christine Liddie, Shari Santapau, and Nancy Horkay, under the 
leadership of Shari Santapau. Karen McQuillen provided research assistance. 
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